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PREFACE. 

The  Sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
taken — a  few  out  of  many — from  amongst  those 
which  have  been  preached  in  the  Temple  Church 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  They  are  given,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  exact  order  of  their  delivery; 
and  this  arrangement  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
necessary  key  to  allusions  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  volume  to  contemporary  events  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world. 

However  unworthy  these  Sermons  may  be  of  a 
wider  circulation,  it  is  possible  that  to  some  of  the 
regular  worshippers  through  long  years  in  the 
beloved  Temple  Church  their  publication  may  not 
be  unwelcome,  and  that  it  may  even  be  helpful  in 
reviving  impressions  made  upon  them  in  the 
hearing. 
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July  I,  1881. 
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(I  believe)  charged  with  hypocrisy — asks  as  if  the 
question  were  wrung  from  him  by  some  special  ex- 
perience of  weakness — *Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?' 

That  which  weighed  upon  St.  Paul,  that  which  stopped 
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or  painlessly  with  that  presentation  of  truth  to  the  con- 
science which  must,  according  to  its  reception,  either 
heal  or  kill. 

Another  thought  pressed  with  this  upon  the  heart  of 
St.  Paul — the  difficulty  of  fidelity.  We  read  it  in  the 
verse  following  the  text.  It  would  be  easy,  he  says,  to 
discharge  this  great  office,  if,  like  many — the  original  is 
stronger,  *  like  the  many,'  like  most  professed  evangelists 
— we  might  adulterate  or  make  traffic  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  if  we  might  throw  in  here  a  grain  of  flattery,  and 
there  a  scruple  of  indulgence  ;  adapt  it  to  the  taste  of 
the  audience,  or  take  counsel  concerning  it  of  the  genius 
of  the  age.  But  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  that  fourfold 
completeness  which  he  so  briefly,  so  exhaustively  de- 
scribes in  the  last  words  of  the  chapter — *  as  of  sincerity  ' 
— *  as  .of  God '— *  in  the  sight  of  God '— *  in  Christ  '—this 
demands  of  the  messenger  that  greatest  and  loftiest  grace, 
of  an  incorruptible  fidelity,  of  which  in  another  place 
St.  Paul  recognizes  at  once  the  beauty  and  the  rarity, 
when  he  gives  his  judgment  upon  a  special  topic  of  prac- 
tical duty,  '  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord 
to  be  faithful.' 

My  brethren,  if  St.  Paul,  after  years  of  varied  ex- 
perience— with  countless  proofs,  inward  and  outward,  of 
God's  presence  with  him — could  yet  seriously,  anxiously 
ask  himself,  *  For  these  things  who  is  sufficient  ? '  must 
not — I  appeal  to  you— must  not  a  minister,  a  preacher, 
a  pastor,  of  this  day,  if  he  knows  anything  of  himself 
and  of  his  work — must  he  not,  whether  late  in  life  or 
early,  whether  in  the  daily  routine  or  in  the  occasional 
changes  and  recommencements  of  his  toil,  enquire  of 
himself— throw    himself    upon   the    compassion    of  his 
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hearers  to  enquire  with  him — *Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?* 

It  is  easy  to  say,  easier  to  think,  that  the  first  days  of 
the  Gospel  were  more  anxious  (so  to  speak)  .than  our 
own.  We  can  understand  how  important  it  was,  yet  how 
difficult  too,  for  the  new  faith  so  much  as  to  gain  a 
hearing.  We  know  through  what  perils  of  life — through 
what  mockings  and  scourgings,  stonings  and  blood- 
sheddings — the  infant  Church  passed  to  its  recognition. 
Many  who  care  little  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
man,  yet  feel  that,  for  the  race,  it  was  almost  life  or 
death  to  adopt  Christianity  or  to  refuse  it.  And  there- 
fore they  see  that  Apostles  and  Evangelists  had  a  work 
before  them  at  once  magnificent  and  precarious.  They 
think  that  they  have  some  sympathy  with  a  Paul,  a 
Cephas,  or  an  ApoUos,  in  that  consciousness  which  the 
text  expresses,  of  an  enterprise  disproportioned  to  their 
strength,  and  a  struggle  inward  and  outward  in  its 
prosecution.  The  same  men  have  no  sympathy — they 
have  nothing  but  pity  or  ridicule— for  the  clergyman 
who  in  this  nineteenth  century  is  spending  strength  and 
mind  and  life  in  carrying  this  Gospel  into  the  under- 
standings and  into  the  hearts  of  his  people.  They  would 
think  it  mere  sentiment,  mere  fancy,  if  a  man  believing 
himself  to  be  charged  with  this  ministry  were  heard 
ewailing  his  insufficiency,  or  recognizing  the  need  of 
divine  help  to  qualify  him  for  his  work. 

Thoughts  such  as  these— common,  almost  general,  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  Church — throw  a  very  real 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel.  The  minister 
himself  has  to  dread  their  infection.  'Against  these 
things/  he  has  to  ask  himself,  *  who  is  sufficient  ? ' 
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• 
The  difficulties  which  faced  St.  Paul  were  open  and 

tangible.  He  knew  that  on  the  one  side  there  was 
Jewish  bigotry,  and  on  the  other  side  Greek  speculation  ; 
here  the^  charge  of  apostasy  from  ancestral  sanctities, 
there  of  insubordination  to  existing  authorities ;  here 
some  definite  risk  of  scourging  or  stoning,  of  dungeon  or 
sword — there  some  insidious  corruption  of  Gospel  sim- 
plicity by  Judaizing  admixture  or  Alexandrian  refine- 
ment. From  these  things  he  had  no  rest :  his  life  was 
a  daily  sacrifice,  waiting  but  its  completion  in  the  drink- 
offering  of  his  blood. 

But  St.  Paul  was  spared  some  experiences,  belonging 
to  an  age  not  his.  When  he  spoke,  instructed  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  of  a  coming  time  when  men  would  not 
endure  the  wholesome  doctrine,  but  according  to  their 
own  fancies  (he  uses  a  still  stronger  word)  would  heap  to 
themselves  teachers — a  time  when  there  would  be  much 
of  the  form  of  godliness  without  its  power— a  perpetual 
learning,  without  ever  attaining  to  a  heart-knowledge  of 
truth — even  in  such  predictions  he  scarcely  sounded  the 
depths  of  our  sea  of  trouble ;  he  nowhere  quite  prepares 
us  for  those  developements  which  are  the  phenomena  of 
this  latter  part  of  our  century,  and  which  draw  forth 
from  our  hearts  half  of  the  cry,  *  For  these  things  who  is 
sufficient  ? ' 

That  restless  reckless  impatience  of  the  old.  even  when 
the  old  IS  God's  truth ;  that  insolent  disdain  of  Christ's 
ordinance  of  preaching,  except  in  so  far  as  the  preacher 
will  fling  away  his  Bible,  and  prophesy  out  of  his  own 
spirit ;  that  light  bandying  of  sacred  subjects  at  every 
social  table,  as  though  on  the  one  topic  of  religion  every 
shallowest,  most  ignorant  passer-by  were  an  authority 
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and  a  judge ;  that  choosing  and  rejecting  amongst  the 
plain  sayings  of  Scripture,  as  though  each  particular 
revelation  were  an  open  question  until  intellect— con- 
science some  call  it — shall  have  sat  in  judgment  and 
pronounced  upon  it ;  these  habits  of  thought  and  mind 
have  taken  the  place,  in  our  time,  of  that  scoffing  of 
the  scomer  which  at  lea$t  warned  off  the  believing ;  they 
have  passed  inside  the  unguarded  door  of  the  Church, 
and  they  utter  themselves  in  the  very  temple  of  God 
as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  recognized  sen- 
timent of  the  faithful. 

Is  there  not  this  also  amongst  the  experiences  of  our 
time — sad  and  ominous,  certainly,  if  it  be  true — that 
there  has  been  a  growing  divergence,  and  almost  dis*- 
cord,  between  the  lay  mind  and  the  clerical ;  a  schism 
of  thought,  where  not  of  feeling,  between  the  teachers  of 
the  Church,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  among  the  taught ; 
owing  in  large  part,  I  know,  to  that  daily  pressure  of 
routine  duties,  which  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to 
reading,  and  detrimental  to  the  acquaintance  (on  the 
part  of  the  clergy)  with  the  literature,  the  thought,  and 
even  the  passing  events  of  their  age ;  but  owing  in 
part  also — and  this  is  yet  more  serious — to  tendencies 
with  which  enlightenment  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
sympathize,  towards  an  antiquarianism  of  notion  and 
ritual,  towards  a  mediaeval  sacerdotalism  of  ecclesiastical 
self-assertion,  which  is  at  once  repugnant  to  cultivated 
taste,  revolting  to  common  sense,  and  antagonistic  to 
Christian  freedom?  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gospel ;  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  is  an  impediment,  a 
fatal  impediment,  to  its  course  and  to  its  triumph. 

But   I   cannot   reckon  as  a  less  serious  impediment 
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that  opposite  experience — which  is,  the  hasty  bridging 
over  of  the  supposed  chasm  between  the  laity  and  the 
clergy,  by  the  surrender  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
ministerial  office,  or  the  abandonment  of  all  that  is  at 
first  sight  difficult  in  the  divine  revelation.  Not  thus 
will  the  breach  be  effectually  healed.  Not  by  the 
clergy  passing  over  to  the  laity— as  though  the  Church's 
commission  were  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  as 
though  the  one  object  were  to  show  men  that  the  Bible 
contained  nothing  which  they  knew  not,  or  might  not 
have  known,  without  it.  Not  thus.  Rather  by  the 
cultivation  (might  we  but  attain  to  it)  of  that  *  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealing'  which  is  the  compound  of 
faith  and  charity ;  that  seeking  of  the  truth,  that  holding 
of  the  truth,  which  yet  is  in  love ;  that  earnest  endeavour 
to  enter  into  another's  mind  and  another's  feeling  which 
is  the  first  requisite  in  a  physician  of  the  soul — to 
practise,  in  short,  that  divine  art  of  influence,  of  which 
it  is  written,  *I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with 
bands  of  love.' 

There  is  yet  another  peculiarity  of  our  tiipe,  which 
troubles  a  thoughtful  man  as  much  as  any — and  that  is, 
the  timidity  of  the  believing,  in  the  face  of  free  thought 
and  scientific  discovery.  I  know  that  what  is  called 
free  thought  is  too  often  what  used  to  be  called — a  very 
different  sound  —  *  free-thinking.'  I  know  that  dis- 
coverers in  science  are  too  often  contemptuous  and 
insolent  in  their  tone  towards  Christianity  and  the 
Gospel.  Nevertheless  I  count  it  a  great  evil  when 
true  believers  betray  an  uneasiness  in  the  presence  of 
true  seekers.  Truth  and  the  Truth  can  never  really  be 
at  variance.     Let  not  the  evangelical  doctrine  ever  fear 
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lest  the  God  of  creation  should  betray  it,  or  leave  it 
naked  to  its  enemies.  Least  of  all  let  faith  think  that  by- 
hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  it  can  elude  pursuit,  or  that 
by  a  clamorous  outcry,  *  The  Gospel  in  danger,'  it  can 
breathe  either  confidence  into  its  troops  or  panic  into 
its  foes.  Let  us  be  brave — we  who  believe  that  God 
has  spoken  to  us — with  a  courage  at  once  of  man 
and  of  God.  Let  us  count  no  affront  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  equal  to  that  of  His  so-called  followers  who 
would  turn  His  Church  into  a  clique,  and  His  hope 
into  a  fear.  Most  of  all,  let  us  watch  and  guard 
ourselves  against  that  sort  of  timidity  which  is  the  sister 
or  the  parent  of  uncharitableness — which  confuses  the 
error  with  the  erring,  and  imputes  moral  obliquity  to 
intellectual  confusion.  O  for  one  breath  of  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  made  a  former  occupant  of  this 
pulpit,  whose  praise  is  in  all  churches,  as  calm  to 
discriminate  as  bold  to  maintain!  that  Spirit  which 
infused  into  a  lamentable — we  might  even  say,  inde- 
corous— pulpit-controversy  a  tone  not  more  earnest 
towards  truth  than  respectful  towards  the  antagonist. 
O  for  that  divine  insight  into  *the  proportion  of  the 
faith,'  which  could  refuse  alike  to  excommunicate  Rome 
and  to  unchurch  Geneva!  that  divinely-opened  ear  for 
the  harmonies  of  heaven,  which  made  celestial  order 
the  meditation  of  a  deathbed,  as  the  bringing  of  the 
one  will  into  earthly  experience  had  been  the  aspiration 
and  the  endeavour  of  the  life. 

*Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?'  You  will  not 
expect  of  me  commonplaces  to-day  about  the  dignity  or 
the  responsibility  of  occupying  the  pulpit  of  Hooker : 
the  matter  is  too  serious  for  historical  reminiscences, 
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save  in  so  far  as  they  may  help  to  make  a  man  humble. 
It  is  not  the  past,  it  is  the  present,  which  troubles 
him.  This  is  no  common  church  —  famous  in  its 
records,  august  in  its  impressions.  Call  it  not  the 
language  of  subserviency — God  forbid  !  if  I  dare  to  say 
in  literal  simplicity,  This  is  no  common  audience.  You 
will  find  in  all  England,  in  all  Europe,  none  exactly  its 
like.  And  is  a  man — a  common  man — the  inferior  of 
many  of  you  in  gifts  of  mind,  of  culture,  of  utterance, 
of  persuasion — to  stand  here  week  by  week,  and  speak 
to  you  of  things  which  are  between  you  and  your 
God — to  endeavour  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  to 
commend  himself  to  your  conscience — to  reason  with 
you  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come — yea  even,  in  the  power  of  God's  Word,  to 
make  manifest  to  yourselves  secrets  of  your  own  hearts 
— secrets  which  you  would  not  tell  to  your  brother, 
which  you  would  fain  dissemble  even  to  your  God — 
is  he  to  bear  this  office  towards  you — learned  men,  and 
his  superiors  —  and  shall  he  not  bespeak  first  your 
sympathy  and  your  intercession?  Shall  he  not,  after 
earnestly  invoking  the  strength  of  God,  then  implore 
also  that  one,  that  only  strength  of  man,  of  which 
an  Apostle  wrote,  *  Ye  also  helping  together  by  prayer 
for  us  ? ' 

Men  have  said  to  me,  in  the  prospect  of  this  ministry, 
*  You  must  be  careful  what  you  advance  in  that  pulpit. 
Say  nothing  there  which  is  not  sound  in  logic,  whatever 
it  be  in  rhetoric.  Assume  nothing — prove  your  points — 
recollect  your  audience.'  My  brethren,  is  there  to  be  any 
misunderstanding  then  between  us,  between  me  and  you, 
as  to  the  basis,  as  to  the  foundation,  on  which  I  stand 
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here  ?  Is  the  Gospel  itself  to  be,  as  between  me  and 
you,  an  open  question?  Am  I  bound,  every  time  I 
mention  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  to  prove  each  to  you  by  some  novel  argu- 
ment? Am  I  to  come  hither,  in  a  profane  parody  of 
St.  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  to  reason  with  you  on  premises 
of  nature,  if  haply  I  may  draw  you  towards  a  faith  and 
a  revelation  not  yet  accepted  ?  Honestly,  earnestly 
do  I  say  this  to  you :  If  that  was  what  you  wanted,  I 
am  not  the  man.  You  should  have  sought  out  some 
man  of  original  thought,  of  profound  learning,  of 
dialectic  subtlety,  under  whose  master  hand  you  might 
have  been  moulded  into  believing.  These  gifts  are  not 
mine.  If  you  believe  not  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  hope  to 
prove  it  to  you.  I  am  here,  as  one  of  the  appointed  twenty 
thousand  stewards  (in  this  our  Church  of  England)  of 
God's  mysteries,  to  bring  out  to  you  from  His  store- 
house, week  by  week,  as  He  shall  give  me  judgment 
and  utterance,  something  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  discipline  in  righteousness. 

One  other  thought  presses  upon  me  to-day. 

Men  have  said  to  me,  *  You  will  have  a  critical 
audience.  Everything  will  be  discussed.  A  fair  field 
and  no  favour  will  be  the  motto  of  your  congregation/ 
My  brethren,  the  caution  falls  chillingly,  dauntingly, 
almost  cruelly,  upon  the  ear.  What  am  I,  that  I  can 
meet  this  sort  of  rigid  dispassionate  judgment  ?  I  will 
tell  you  my  answer :  I  believe  not  one  word  of  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  a  critical  audience.  Not  to 
judge  the  preacher,  but  to  hear  the  Word ;  not  to 
criticise  the  sermon,  but  to  hide  yourselves,  after  a  week 
of  intellectual  toil,  in  God*s  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of 
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tongues;  not  to  say  one  to  another,  as  you  quit  this 
presence,  *  The  sermon  was  long,  the  sermon  was 
dull,  the  sermon  was  monotonous  and  commonplace  * — 
but  to  say,  *  On  this  one  day  in  each  week  God  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  sweet  solace  of  heavenly  hope  and 
spiritual  communion — I  was  glad  when  they  said  to 
me.  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord — and  now  I 
depart,  warmed,  cheered,  edified,  for  another  week's 
labour  and  for  the  everlasting  rest  beyond ' — this  shall 
be  the  attitude^  beloved  friends,  of  your  ear  and  of  your 
heart  as  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  minister. 
You  shall  let  him  assume  that  you  and  he  are  men 
of  like  passions,  equally  acquainted  with  life's  sorrows, 
equally  accessible  to  life's  temptations,  equally  tried 
also  by  those  perplexities  which  beset  (not  least  in 
our  day)  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  You  shall  let 
him  assume  the  truth  of  the  inspired  saying,  so  full 
of  comfort  and  help,  *As  in  water  face  answereth  to 
face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'  You  shall  feel 
towards  him  as  one  who,  whatsoever  he  be  in  himself, 
has  a  message  and  a  ministry  for  you  from  the  Lord. 
This,  I  venture  to  hope,  will  be  your  feeling.  And,  if  it 
be  so,  he  shall  have  no  cause  to  sigh,  with  Richard 
Hooker,  for  the  lost  freedom  of  his  *  College  cell,'  or  for 
some  quiet  country  parsonage  where  he  may  *  behold 
God's  blessing  spring  out  of  his  mother  earth.'  He  shall 
behold  it  here.  That  strength  which  has  its  root  in 
faith  shall  have  its  dew  and  its  fragrance  in  love — a 
sympathy  shall  be  between  us,  strong  and  stedfast — 
and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  give  us  here  His 
benediction. 


II. 


BELIEVE  ALSO   IN  ME. 

John  xiv.  1. 
Ye  believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me. 

It  was  with  a  true  instinct  that  our  translators  thus 
rendered  the  passage.  The  Greek  would  have  borne  at 
least  two  other  alternatives.  Two  indicatives — *Ye 
believe  in  God,  and  ye  believe  in  me :  *  or  two  impera- 
tives— '  Believe  in  God,  and  believe  in  me.' 

Nor  was  it  without  some  boldness  that  the  form  of 
the  English  Version  was  chosen.  It  might  have  been 
ui^ed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  disciples  are  addressed 
by  our  Lord  in  this  discourse  as  already  believing,  not 
in  God  only,  but  in  Himself,  *  Already  ye.  are  clean, 
through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.'  *  I 
have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  Thou  gavest  mc ; 
and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  surely 
that  I  came  out  from  Thee,  and  they  have  believed  that 
Thou  didst  send  me.' 

And  yet  He  says  here,  *  Ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe 
also  in  me.' 

My  brethren,  the  Bible,  and  He  who  speaks  therein, 
is  truer  to  nature,  truer  to  experience,  than  many  who 
profess  to  interpret  it,  than  many  who  would  teach  out 
of  it  in  His  name. 

Believing,  and  not  believing ;  having  decided  the  ques- 
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tion  of  questions,  *  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? '  having 
listened  to  the  first  call,  *  Follow  me ; '  having  toiled  after 
Jesus  for  three  years  along  the  lanes  and  across  the 
fields  of  Galilee  ;  having  even  appeared  with  Him  where 
it  was  perilous  to  be  His  comrades,  in  the  very  focus 
and  metropolis  of  bigotry  ;  sitting  with  Him  now  on  the 
night  of  His  passion,  when  the  traitor  was  gone  and  *  the 
prince  of  this  world  '  was  coming — and  yet  bidden,  in  no 
unmeaning  redundancy  of  anxiety,  again,  afresh,  anew, 
to  *  believe ; '  say,  ye  who  know  and  have  felt,  is  there 
inconsistency  here  ?  is  there  not  human  truth  ?  is  there 
not  Divine  love  ?  Are  there  not  many,  among  the  wor- 
shippers in  Christian  churches — is  there  not,  perhaps, 
one  to-day  in  this  congregation  —  needing  still,  still 
athirst  for,  the  voice  which  shall  say,  Believer,  believe ;' 
Christian,  come  to  Christ ;  disciple,  disciple  of  three 
years  or  of  thirty  years,  still,  as  for  the  first  time, 
behold,  behold  Him  ? 

*  Ye  believe  in  God,'  Christ  says  ;  *  believe  also  in 
me.' 

There  are  those,  even  among  Christian  people  —  to 
none  else  do  we  speak  here — who  confide  to  us,  from 
time  to  time,  not  in  the  tone  of  hostility  to  the  Gospel 
— rather  in  the  tone  of  sincere  and  humble  regret — 
*  I  cannot  see  why  a  Saviour  was  needed.  I  know  well 
enough  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  that  forgiveness  is  my 
one  hope  of  finding  my  way  into  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  But  why  this  cumbrous  system,  this 
circuitous  process,  of  atonement  and  mediation,  to  bring 
the  repentant  sinner  into  a  sweetly  confiding  relationship 
towards  the  God  of  all  grace?  My  friend  was  cold  or 
thoughtless  to  me  for  a  moment ;  but  he  is  grieved  with 
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himself,  his  face  lights  up  again  with  a  tenfold  love  : 
do  I  require  time,  toil  or  sacrifice,  to  win  me  back  to  his 
side  ?  My  child  was  disobedient ;  said,  "  I  will  not " — or 
said,  perhaps,  "  I  go/'  and  "  went  not ; "  yet,  when  night 
comes,  and  the  nursery  candle  flickers  beside  the  crib, 
and  the  little  pillow  is  wet  with  childhood  s  tears  by 
reason  of  the  naughty  temper  which  in  the  daylight 
looked  so  venial,  do  I  fail  to  hasten  at  the  first  summons 
to  the  child- penitent's  bedside,  assure  him  of  forgiveness 
unbought,  and  kiss  him  with  the  kiss  which  seals  re- 
acceptance?  Why  then  should  God,  so  far  tenderer, 
so  far  more  pure  and  instant  in  the  keenness  of  His 
loving-kindness,  require  a  long  and  tedious  process  of 
propitiation  and  sin-bearing  before  He  takes  back  to 
the  exhaustless  pity  the  soul  that  has  sinned  and,  if 
neglected,  must  die  ?  If  I,  being  evil,  know  how  to  be 
thus  spontaneously  forgiving,  how  much  more  shall  a 
Father  in  heaven  accept  the  first  sigh  and  bestow  the 
unpurchased  grace?  Is  it  not  enough  if  I  believe  in 
God  my  Father?  Why  must  I  be  encumbered,  when 
I  want  it  not,  with  a  revelation  of  sacrifice  which  rather 
repels  me  than  reassures  ?  I  believe  in  God — why  must 
I  believe  also  in  Christ  ? ' 

Let  us  endeavour,  as  God  shall  enable  us,  to  say  a 
word  to-day  in  answer  to  this  question.  I  know  that 
it  is  a  commoner  question,  in  the  heart  at  least,  than 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  it.  It  may  be  that  the  bow 
drawn  at  a  venture  shall  not  quite,  this  day,  miss  the 
mark. 

There  were  present  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
evening  a  few  faithful  loving  friends,  who  saw  by  His 
manner,  even  more  than  they  yet  knew  from  His  words. 
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that  He  was  about  to  leave  them ;  that  this  was  a  death- 
bed, in  all  but  its  solaces  and  its  ministries  ;  that  the 
dream  of  three  years  was  to  be  roughly  broken,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  left,  burdened  and  footsore,  on 
the  world's  loveless  highway,  without  their  guide  and 
without  their  comforter.  Even  thus  may  it  be  with 
some  hearts  in  this  congregation.  They  want  the  balm 
of  the  Gospel.     We  will  look  for  it  here. 

*  Ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe  also  in  me.'  Something 
is  wanting,  then,  till  the  believer  in  God  \s  a  believer 
also  in  Christ.     This  is  our  subject. 

T.  Now  some  one  might  say — it  is  no  fancy  to  suggest 
it — Let  us  look  at  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament. 
What  grace,  of  reverence,  of  affiance,  of  holy  aspiration, 
was  lacking  to  the  patriarch  Abraham,  or  to  the  poet- 
king  of  the  Psalms  ?  Even  now,  when  the  heart  is  most 
full,  when  the  life  is  most  troublous,  when  we  are 
called  to  minister  to  the  most  dread  emergencies  of 
the  death -bed,  to  what  part  of  Scripture  do  we  turn 
more  instinctively  than  to  this  Book  of  Psalms?  The 
Church's  Prayer-book  and  the  Church's  Hymn-book 
in  one,  that  Psalter  has  been  the  source  of  comfort,  the 
suggestion  of  hope,  to  eighteen  centuries  after  Christ  as 
well  as  to  ten  centuries  before  Him.  And  yet  Christ 
was  not  manifested  when  those  thoughts  of  eternal 
fulness  glowed  and  throbbed  in  the  big  heart  of  that 
shepherd-king. 

My  brethren,  we  venture  to  dispute  the  very  fact 
taken  for  granted.  Abraham,  we  have  the  warrant  of 
our  Lord  Himself  for  saying  it,  *  saw  Christ's  day,'  and 
walked  in  the  light  of  it.  David,  we  know  it  from 
Scripture,  we  know  it  from  himself,  was  reared  amidst 
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promises  which  made  Christ  a  household  word  in  Israel, 
and  sacrifices  which  brought  to  the  very  senses  the  need 
and  the  hope  of  propitiation.  To  speak  of  the  Psalms 
as  the  work  of  a  Unitarian  is  to  shut  the  book  and  to 
blindfold  history.  The  Psalmist,  the  Prophet,  the  Pa- 
triarch, yea,  the  very  *  first  father'  himself,  lived  and 
prayed  and  worshipped  in  the  *  shadow  cast  before'  of 
Him  that  should  come. 

2.  Or  you  might  come  nearer  home,  and  speak  of  men 
who,  in  this  century  or  the  last,  have  not  only  led  good 
lives,  but  have  had  many  pious  feelings,  and  done  many 
beneficent  works,  without  realizing  what  we  should  call 
the  fulness  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  have  been 
avowed  Unitarians,  who,  dispensing  with  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer,  have  yet  honoured  Him  and  held  Him  up  to 
honour  as  a  perfect  man  ;  perfect  with  an  unexampled 
perfection,  entitling  Him,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  but 
one,  to  the  appellation  of  divine.  They  have  walked 
with  no  careless  steps  in  the  way  of  His  precepts  ;  they 
have  approached — such  is  the  argument — as  near  as  any 
to  His  moral  likeness :  and  yet  if  we  were  to  say  that, 
after  believing  in  God,  they  had  gone  on  to  believe  in 
Christ,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  two  beliefs  could 
possibly  be  placed  side  by  side  in  the  text,  we  should 
be  saying  of  them  that  which  they  said  not  of  them- 
selves, that  which  they  themselves  would  have  regarded 
as  rather  an  affront  than  a  commendation.  Besides  these, 
the  avowed  Unitarians,  there  are  many,  you  might  go 
on  to  say,  who  certainly  do  not  find  the  thought  of 
Christ,  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  any  help  to  their  piety; 
who  address  God  in  their  prayers,  and  walk  before 
Him  in  their  lives,  on  grounds  rather  of  nature  than  of 
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revelation;  rather  as  *the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,' 
than  in  the  more  distinctive  character  of  *the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/ 

In  all  these  examples,  it  is  but  truth  to  remember 
that  men  thus  dispensing  with  Christ  are  yet  unspeak- 
ably indebted  to  Him.  The  very  idea  of  God  as  our 
Father  comes  from  revelation.  It  is  not  the  voice  of 
nature,  of  fallen  and  corrupted  humanity,  which  has 
authority  to  proclaim,  *  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father.' 
It  is  the  Gospel  voice  which  is  thus  used  to  set  aside  the 
Gospel.  The  whole  doctrine  of  a  Father  in  heaven— we 
may  call  it  natural  now,  but  it  was  not  natural — we 
appeal  to  the  faiths  of  the  world — till  Christ  revealed  it. 
It  is  one  ray,  nay  it  is  the  very  light  itself,  of  that 
divine  truth,  which  is  reflected  now  in  a  thousand 
unconscious  or  ungrateful  intellects  which  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  walk  entirely  by  sparks  of  their  own 
kindling. 

3.  Still,  you  might  say,  having  made  this  great  reve- 
lation, may  not  Christ  Himself  disappear?  Having 
taught  that  God  is  our  Father,  must  He  remain  in  sight 
to  confuse  or  divide  our  allegiance  ?  May  we  not  accept 
Christ  in  so  far  as  He  discloses  the  true  character  of 
Him  whom  we  worship,  in  so  far  as  He  draws  towards 
God  our  heart's  best  affections,  without  accepting  Him 
also  in  other  aspects  and  other  relations  which  seem 
to  us  to  militate  against  this  great  central  fact  of  the 
divine,  the  universal,  the  spontaneous,  the  everlasting 
Fatherhood?  Believing  in  God  by  Christ's  help,  why 
go  on  further,  and  almost  as  a  separate  thing,  to  believe 
in  Christ? 

Now  it  is  an  obvious  answer,  and  surely  a  just  one. 
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to  such  reasonings  as  these,  We  cannot  take  Christ  by 
halves.  We  cannot  play  fast  and  loose  with  His  reve- 
lations. If  we  have  reached  this  point,  that  we  believe 
Him  when  He  speaks  to  us  of  the  Father,  we  must  go 
on  to  ask.  What  else  said  He  ?  Is  that  the  whole  of  the 
truth,  or  is  there,  perhaps,  something  else  to  be  known 
and  believed  concerning  Him,  on  the  same  authority, 
and  therefore  with  an  equal  claim  ?  If  Christ  said  one 
thing  from  God,  He  said  all  things :  we  must  look  to 
see  what  He  said,  and  not,  after  catching  one  isolated 
word,  presume  to  declare  that  one  word  all. 

4.  Observe,  too,  how  the  particular  truth  received,  no 
less  than  the  accompanying  doctrines  objected  to,  runs 
up  into  matters  which  we  can  neither  dispute  as  facts, 
nor  yet,  apart  from  God,  settle. 

Sin — you  see  it,  you  feel  it :  nothing  is  so  real,  nothing 
so  present :  no  religion  can  ignore  it,  all  religions  pre- 
suppose it.  Evidently  sin  has  made  a  great  rent  and 
breach  in  God's  work :  no  reverent  person  can  imagine 
God  to  have  originated  it :  no  thoughtful  mind  can 
suppose  that  sin  was  in  the  beginning,  or  assume  that 
sin  has  made  no  difference  in  the  relation  between  man 
and  his  God. 

Listen  to  this  new  Teacher,  this  holy,  this  Divine  Man, 
who  stands  suddenly  upon  the  earth,  crying  aloud  in 
the  hearing  of  the  dislocated  and  disoi^nized  creation, 
*  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father.'  The  words  are  sweet 
and  attractive  :  there  is  an  echo  to  them  within  us :  like 
the  memories  of  a  far-off  childhood,  they  come  back 
with  a  strange  melody  of  home,  with  a  sort  of  foreign 
yet  native  accent,  carrying  a  witness  of  truth,  but,  along 
with  it,  a  sense  of  change  and  distance :  yes,  we  say, 
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something  within  tells  me  that  I  had  a  Father  once — but 
long,  long  have  I  lost  Him.  I  thought  that  seas  and 
lands  were  between  us.  I  thought  that  waves  of  exile, 
disinheritance,  death,  had  washed  away  the  relationship. 
Tell  me,  tell  me  the  steps  and  the  processes  by  which 
it  has  been  recovered — the  marvellous,  the  half-incredible 
mystery  of  restored  sonship  and  reawakened  love. 

Shall  we  accept  the  bare  fact,  and  ask  nothing  as  to 
the  proofs  and  the  instrumentalities?  Shall  we  let  Christ 
say,  *  God  is  your  Father,'  and  never  question  Him  once 
as  to  anything  further  that  He  may  have  to  say  con- 
cerning Him  '>  Sin  has  made  a  breach — how  was  it 
repaired  ?  God  is  my  Father — how  was  I  rebegotten  ? 
Christ  knows:  what  has  He  said?  They  who  believe 
the  mighty  intelligence  must  hearken  what  the  same 
Lord  has  to  say  concerning  it.  May  it  be,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  that  in  the  Divine  holiness  which  made 
sin  a  fatal  bar,  an  essential  hindrance  to  man's  accep- 
tance, except  on  some  condition  which  God  only  can 
perform  ?  Was  it  so,  that  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
nature  of  God,  necessitated  some  sacrifice  itself  Divine  ? 
Who  can  say?  We  presume  not.  *  Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
thy  feet :  the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' 
Shall  we  dare,  we  the  guilty  and  helpless  ones,  to  say 
that,  with  nothing  but  poor  human  tears  and  cries  and 
paltry  efforts,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  stain  of  sin  can 
be  wiped  out,  and  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  effectually 
purged  ?  Shall  we  dare  to  repose  upon  a  feeble  human 
analogy,  and  rest  the  whole  weight  of  at  least  a  possible 
eternity  upon  the  impulses  and  instincts  (not  always, 
even  here,  prevailing)  of  family  love  and  parental  ten- 
derness?  What  if,  known  to  God,  though  to  us  dark 
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and  inscrutable,  there  lurked  in  the  background  of  Deity 
an  obstacle  which  Calvary  alone  could  take  away — an 
obstacle  of  which  man  may  still  remain  ignorant,  alike 
of  the  original  magnitude,  and  of  the  mode  of  the 
removal  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  in  this  point  of  view,  with  what  solemn 
emphasis  Christ  ever  asserted  on  earth  the  indiscover- 
ableness  by  human  reason  of  His  own  coming  atonement. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  with  special  reference  to  His  sacrifice 
and  its  consequences  that  He  spoke  of  His  disciples,  in 
the  text,  as  having  (in  some  sense)  still  to  believe.  They 
knew  Him  for  the  Messiah,  so  far  as  His  Divine  wisdom 
and  power  and  holiness  could  complete  that  august 
conception.  They  had  believed,  they  had  followed,  they 
had  relied  upon  Him  in  all  those  characteristics.  What 
they  had  still  to  learn,  still  to  believe  in,  was  the  death 
as  itself  the  life.  The  cross  and  the  grave,  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  the  gift  of  Pentecost  and  the 
undying  intercession — this  was  the  lacking  thing;  and 
this  was  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  revelation,  a  fact 
indiscoverable  by  man,  hidden,  save  by  symbol  and  pro- 
phecy, in  the  everlasting  counsels  of  God.  In  comparison 
with  this  secret  of  propitiation,  Christ  spoke  to  Nicodemus 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Spirit's  working  as  of  an  *  earthly  * 
thing  beside  a  *  heavenly.*  Let  us  not  marvel,  then,  if 
there  remains  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  a  secret  not  to 
be  penetrated.  Christ  Himself  says  of  it  that  only  He 
who  has  been  in  heaven  knows  it  Shall  we  therefore 
expunge  it  from  His  Gospel  ?  Can  we  veil  or  lose  sight 
of  it  without  an  insolence  of  unbelief?  It  is,  indeed,  the 
critical,  the  crucial  test  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  as  a  reve- 
lation.   He  who  believes  in  Christ's  atonement  believes 
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Christ;  believes  that  He  came  from  God, and  came  with 
a  message. 

5.  But,  although  we  thus  stand  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  cross  as  a  mystery,  we  do  find,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  no  man  dispenses  with  or  disparages  it 
without  being  a  definite  loser  in  some  feature  of  the 
Christian  character.  Where  there  is  a  reluctance  to  rely 
on  Christ  alone  for  forgiveness,  you  will  generally 
perceive  one  of  two  great  deficiencies. 

There  is  often  a  feeble  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin. 
There  is  often  a  most  inadequate  self-knowledge.  There 
has  been  no  sounding  of  the  depths  of  the  soul ;  no  vivid 
face-to-face  sight  of  the  ugliness,  of  the  quantity,  of  the 
blackness  and  malignity,  of  the  accursed  thing  within. 
A  man  cannot  really  see  himself  a  sinner,  and  not  cry 
out  for  a  Saviour.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say, 
Only  a  believer  in  the  cross  can  be  at  once  humble  and 
hopeful  in  his  feeling  and  in  his  posture  before  God. 

There  is  often,  in  the  same  person,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  want  of  true  tenderness  towards  sinners. 
Benevolence  there  may  be ;  earnestness  in  doing  good ; 
activity  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  enterprises.  But 
the  discovery  of  unworthiness— even  of  one  fault  or 
one  imperfection — in  the  object  of  the  philanthropy,  is 
often  the  death-blow  of  charity.  Or,  again,  indul- 
gence there  may  be ;  an  easiness  of  good-nature,  ready 
enough;  too  rea!dy  in  this  form,  to  make  allowances  and 
to  see  excuses :  there  will  not  be  that  peculiar,  that 
unique  combination,  which  was  in  the  cross  itself,  and 
which  is  in  the  true  Church  and  family  of  the  Crucified — 
tenderness  inexhaustible  towards  the  sinner,  with  dis- 
pleasure strong  and  stern  against  the  sin. 
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6,  Nor  is  it  only  in  this  negative  aspect  that  we 
perceive  the  distinctive  value  of  faith  in  Christ.  God, 
in  arranging  that  we  should  receive  this  greatest,  this 
most  profound  of  His  gifts,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
through  another,  His  Divine,  His  Incarnate  Son,  has 
not  only  made  the  Gospel  of  one  piece  with  His 
dealing  with  us  in  this  life.  He  has  also  given  a  charm 
and  pathos  to  the  Gospel  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  possessed.  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me.' 

What  earthly  blessing  comes  not  to  us  instrumentally 
through  human  hands  ?  It  is  an  old  argument,  I  know, 
yet  never  worn  out.  When  God  speaks  with  us,  re- 
deems, absolves,  blesses  us,  through  a  Mediator,  He 
does  in  the  soul  what  He  always  does  in  the  life.  It  is 
no  contemptible  evidence  that  the  God  of .  Providence 
is  the  God  also  of  the  Bible.  But  I  use  the  thought 
differently  to-day.  I  ask  you,  you  who  have  hearts 
to  feel,  what  possession  do  you  not  value  tenfold  if 
it  is  yours  through  love?  That  book,  that  trinket, 
that  seal  or  ring,  why  is  it  dear  to  you?  You  might 
have  bought  it  with  your  own  money:  intrinsically  it 
would  have  been  the  same;  as  costly,  as  beautiful,  as 
useful,  as  instructive.  Why  is  it  that  you  gaze  upon 
it  with  fondness?  why  did  you  weep  yesterday  when 
you  lost  it?  I  need  not  tell  you.  It  was  the  keepsake 
of  a  loving  friend.  And  do  you  not  think  that  God 
was  appealing,  perhaps,  to  some  such  instinct  of  your 
nature,  when  He  would  not  only  do  the  thing,  but 
make  it  a  dear  Friend's  doing?  not  only  send  word  to 
you  that  you  were  pardoned,  not  only  write  on  a 
parchment    deed  that  your  heritage    of  sonship  was 
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restored  to  you,  but  bid  you  to  receive  the  blessing 
through  another — through  the  willing  self-gift,  self- 
sacrifice  of  One  who,  being  God,  sharing  every  emotion 
of  God's  love  for  the  self-ruined  one  came  Himself 
to  plead,  to  struggle,  to  suffer,  at  last  to  die,  not  as 
a  magnificent  exhibition  on  a  stage  of  conspicuous  ex- 
ample, but  because  thus  He  could  effectually  atone, 
thus  *roll  away  the  great  stone'  sin,  thus  move  the 
obdurate,  and  thus  win  back  the  lost? 

Try,  brethren,  try  the  charge,  *  Believe  also  in  me.' 
Try  it,  not  with  a  niggard  grudging,  as  though  there 
were  not  enough  of  it  for  a  large  want  and  a  life- 
long use.  Try  it,  not  with  a  tentative  peradventure, 
as  though  in  your  sorest  uttermost  need  it  might  break 
down  and  fail  you.  Throw  yourself  upon  it.  Lean  your 
whole  weight  of  guilt,  of  sin,  of  weakness,  of  sorrow, 
upon  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Separate  Him 
not,  no  not  in  thought,  from  the  loving  love  which  sent 
Him.  God  so  loved  that  Christ  died.  Yet  come  not 
to  the  Father  without,  beside,  apart  from  Christ.  It  is 
ungrateful,  it  is  faithless,  it  is  wrong.  See  whether, 
in  proportion  as  you  trust  Christ  more,  you  become 
not,  in  yourself,  happier,  holier,  stronger,  gentler.  Thus, 
in  time,  you  shall  have  a  witness  within.  You  shall 
say,  Not  for  thy  word,  but  because  I  have  heard 
Him  myself,  therefore  do  I  believe.  At  last  you  shall 
perceive,  not  from  books  but  from  a  deeper,  surer, 
more  secret  knowledge,  why  there  should  have  been 
a  cross,  why  there  should  be  a  Christ.  Your  life  shall 
be  one  echo  to  the  sweet  persuasive  expostulation,  *  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God ;  believe 
also  in  me.' 


III. 


THE  ATTRACTION   OF  THE   CROSS. 

John  xii.  82. 

And  /,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  will  draw  all  men 

unto  me. 

The  text  speaks  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  cross ; 
calls  it  a  powerful,  a  resistless,  a  universal  magnet — 
drawing  men,  drawing  all  men,  to  the  dying  Man  lifted 
up  upon  it. 

Surely  this  is  one  of  God*s  paradoxes — the  chief,  the 
most  glorious  of  all ;  yet  a  paradox  so  startling  that  it 
needs  centuries  of  real,  of  convincing,  of  blessed  experi- 
ence, to  make  it  possible  to  take  it  home. 

Reflection  does  but  increase  the  marvel.  This  cruci- 
fixion was  an  execution — a  public  execution.  We  all 
remember  how  lowering,  how  brutalizing,  such  specta- 
cles were  felt  to  be  in  the  thoroughfares  of  a  civilized 
city;  how  public  opinion  at  last  hailed  their  abolition  as 
a  crowning  triumph  (almost)  of  humanity.  Yet  here  is 
an  execution  of  the  most  shocking,  most  barbarous  kind, 
utterly  unjust,  frightfully  shameful,  and  all  Christendom 
gathers  itself  once  a  year  to  look  upon  it. 

We  scarcely  dare  to  recall  the  particulars,  as  a  too 
faithful  history  reveals  them,  of  that  fearful  death,  kept 
for  slaves  and  malefactors,  which  was  glorified  at  once 
and  swept  away  by  being  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Outside,  just  outside,  the  north-west  gate  of  Jem- 
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salem,  there  is  gathered  a  vast  concourse  of  people ; 
some  of  them  officials,  civil  and  military,  charged  to  see 
the  death  done,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  duty;  many 
more,  no  doubt,  frequenters  of  executions,  rough,  rude, 
degraded  men,  who  make  sport  for  themselves  out  of 
the  mortal  anguish  of  another.  But  on  this  occasion 
other  and  very  different  elements  enter  into  the  throng. 
There  are  priests  and  elders,  in  unwonted  and  unseemly 
intermixture  with  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  people. 
They  are  there,  not  in  solemn  silence,  not  in  deep 
compassion,  not  as  ministers  of  religion  seizing  the 
opportunity  for  the  good  of  crowd  or  criminal,  but  in 
a  state  of  wild  excitement,  anxious,  eager,  malignant — 
gathered  to  insult  a  dying  foe,  whose  crime  it  is  to  have 
torn  off  the  mask  from  their  own  formalism  and  hypo- 
crisy. Here  and  there  may  be  seen  countenances,  not 
of  scorn,  not  of  triumph,  but  of  intelligent  enquiry,  of 
natural  pity,  of  profound  sorrow.  One  little  group,  in 
particular,  cannot  pass — certainly  cannot  pass,  when 
these  things  shall  have  become  Scripture — without 
special  notice  :  it  is  a  group  of  three  mourning  women, 
and  one  youthful  grief-bowed  friend :  evidently  they 
are  the  near  friends  of  the  sufferer,  dying  many  deaths 
as  they  stand  gazing  upon  one. 

Three  crosses  are  there — whereby  it  is  seen  that 
Rome  reigns  over  Israel,  and  has  taken  away  its  inde- 
pendent seat  of  judgment.  On  two  of  them  are  fastened 
common  malefactors — the  countenance  of  one  expressive 
still  of  brutal  vice,  which  has  found  itself  at  last  beaten 
in  the  struggle  with  law  and  right.  In  the  face  of  the 
other  may  be  seen  already  some  sign  of  reawakening 
or  first  awakening  conscience :   he  will  speak,  by  and 
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by,  and  will  be  spoken  to — ^words  touching  and  thrilling 
for  all  time. 

But  it  is  the  central  figure  which  attracts  all  eyes  and 
rivets  all  thoughts.  The  cross  on  which  He  hangs, 
hands  and  feet  nailed  as  well  as  bound,  lifts  Him  but 
two  feet  or  three  from  the  ground ;  but  enough  for 
universal  sight,  however  dense  the  multitude  which 
presses  around.  It  is  evident  that  the  spectacle  is  His 
execution.  The  other  two  are  suffering  to-day,  only  to 
add  insult  to  His  end ;  only  that  He,  the  holy  and 
merciful  One,  who  has  never  spoken  but  in  blessing,  and 
never  lifted  His  hand  but  to  heal,  may  be  outraged  in 
His  death  by  the  hearing  of  blasphemies  and  the  com- 
panionship of  robbers  and  murderers. 

On  that  cross  He  may  hang  through  long  hours. 
Suns  sometimes  rose  and  set  upon  that  living  death,  till 
hunger  and  thirst,  fever  and  gangrene,  brought  to  a 
tardy  standstill  the  exhausted  pulses  of  the  heart. 

Everything  is  here  for  horror,  nothing  for  attraction. 
Cries  of  insult  and  upbraiding  fill  the  air :  the  dying  Man 
Himself  is  bidden,  in  wanton  insult,  to  put  forth  the 
powers  of  a  falsely  claimed  Deity  in  shaking  off  His 
bonds :  and  He  Himself  seems  to  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  a  more  than  physical  anguish,  as  though  the  heaven 
above  Him  were  brass  as  well  as  the  earth  beneath  Him 
iron. 

I  have  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  remind  you, 
though  with  brief  and  sparing  detail,  of  the  nature  of 
that  death  to  which  the  text  refers.  This  was  that 
'lifting  up  from  the  earth'  of  which  Christ  Himself 
speaks.  If  it  could  have  been  doubtful,  with  the  imagery 
of  the  third   chapter  before  us,  St.  John  forbids  the 
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question  ;  adding,  *  This  He  said,  signifying  what  death 
He  should  die.'  It  is  not  uninstructivc  to  notice  that 
St.  John  appropriates  to  the  crucifixion  a  phrase  which 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture  means  the  ascension.  When 
Christ  is  about  to  be  crucified.  He  says  the  hour  is  come 
that  He  should  be  glorified.  The  deepest  degradation 
is  the  loftiest  exaltation.  And  the  text  partly  accounts 
for  it.  Christ  says  of  this  lifting  up  in  shame  and 
anguish,  that  it  shall  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  It  is  a 
word  of  great  strength,  this  '  drawing.'  It  is  the  word 
used  of  powerful  exertion  put  forth  upon  reluctant 
weights  or  masses.  The  attraction  of  the  cross  is  as 
strong  as  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  is  dreadful. 
Christ,  lifted  upon  the  cross,  will  not  allure,  not  win 
or  conciliate,  but  rather  pull  or  drag  all  men  to  Him. 

No  doubt  you  have  often  pondered  with  yourselves 
this  thought,  this  saying.  You  have  heard  a  thousand 
times  that  the  cross  in  its  seeming  weakness  is  a  power 
too.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Colossians  that  it  was  in  the  cross 
that  Christ  triumphed  over  the  principalities  and  powers 
of  darkness.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he 
determined  to  know  nothing  among  them,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  St.  Paul  marvels  at  his 
Galatians  being  able  to  resist  the  proclamation  of  the 
Crucified  ;  accounting  for  it,  yet  unable  to  account  for  it, 
by  the  supposition  of  some  counter-charm,  some  fas- 
cination or  witchcraft,  fastening  down  the  eye  which 
ought  to  see  the  beauty  of  this  death  and  desire  it. 
*  Who  hath  bewitched  you,  when  before  your  very  oy^s 
Jesus  Christ  was  manifestly  set  forth  crucified?' 

Still,  assembled  as  we  are  this  day  solely  because  of 
it;   assembled   for  nothing,  and   in   mere   idleness  or 
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mockery  if  there  be  not  this  attractive  force  in  the  fact 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  mystery  which  it  enshrines ; 
it  cannot  be  superfluous,  nay,  it  is  quite  necessary,  to 
tie  ourselves  down  to  this  one  thought,  this  one  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  magnet  of  the  cross  ?  How  is  it  that 
Christ,  lifted  upon  it,  thus  draws  all  men  unto  Him  ? 

Many  answers  might  be  given,  and  all  true,  to  the 
question  now  proposed.     Two  must  suffice. 

1.  The  attraction  of  the  cross  is,  first,  an  attraction  of 
admiration. 

Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  burn  within  him  as  he 
read  of  a  life  given  for  another?  If  it  be  but  the  man 
who  saves  wife  or  child  from  a  burning  house,  and 
perishes  in  doing  it,  we  give  him  what  we  have,  a 
tribute  of  admiration  for  a  self-sacrifice  which  yet  we 
call  natural.  If  the  sacrifice  be  one  all  of  duty ;  if  the 
captain  of  a  sinking  ship  thinks  first  of  his  passengers, 
then  of  his  men,  last  of  himself;  if  he  remains  alone 
with  the  wreck,  and  dies  at  his  post ;  we  do  what  we 
can,  in  admiring  the  self-devotion.  Still  more,  if  some 
great  principle,  if  truth,  if  faith,  was  at  stake ;  if  a  man 
will  not  utter  the  Shibboleth  of  superstition,  if  a  man 
will  not  write  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  lie,  if  a  man  will 
not  sacrifice  to  the  emperor  nor  call  Jesus  accursed, 
and  dies  a  martyr's  death;  that  self-devotion  demands 
a  yet  higher  praise,  inasmuch  as  there,  not  instinct,  not 
feeling,  not  the  obvious  duty  of  guarding  a  material 
trust  or  saving  a  human  life,  prompted  the  sacrifice,  but 
an  unseen,  a  moral,  a  spiritual  obligation,  which  only 
higher  natures  feel,  and  which  some  even  who  feel  have 
not  the  courage  to  die  for.  Yet  once  more,  if  the  life 
be  thus  given,  not  in  heat  and  emotion,  not  in  anger  or 
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pride,  but  with  calm  reflection,  amidst  many  offers  of 
pardon,  by  one  who  is  sensitive  to  pain  and  fond  of 
Hfe,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gentlest  love  and  forgiveness 
towards  those  who  are  felt  to  be  its  betrayers  and 
murderers ;  all  these  considerations  greatly  heighten  the 
effect,  and  raise  admiration — we  are  speaking  still  of 
human  martyrs — almost  to  the  level  of  adoration  itself. 

Some  of  these  virtues  are  distinctively  Christian.  Still 
I  think  that  heathenism  could  have  admired  what  cer- 
tainly in  some  points  itself  was  unequal  to.  There  is 
in  us  an  instinct  of  admiration  for  that  which  is  heroic 
in  its  self-forgetfulness. 

Now  when  Christ,  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  draws 
all  men  to  Him,  it  is  in  part  by  the  help  of  admiration. 
Where  a  man  has  to  learn  for  the  first  time  what 
Christ  is;  where,  either  from  defective  instruction  or 
a  sceptical  temper,  he  has  to  lay  for  himself  the  founda- 
tions of  belief,  to  answer  afresh  the  great  question, 
*  What  shall  I  think  of  Christ?'  the  first  instrument  of 
conviction  will  be  commonly  that  feeling  of  admiration 
which  must  be  roused  by  the  study  of  the  character, 
and  (most  of  all)  of  the  character  as  manifested  on  the 
cross.  He  sees  there,  even  before  he  reaches  the 
higher  ground  of  the  Divinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
before  he  appreciates,  therefore,  the  depth  of  the  con- 
descension or  the  full  marvel  of  the  patience — he  sees 
there  an  innocent  Person,  confessedly  innocent,  ac- 
quitted again  and  again,  by  a  judge  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  condemn,  of  every  crime  except  that  of 
plain  spedch  and  independent  action  on  matters  of 
religion,  of  faith,  of  duty.  He  sees  the  victim  of  an 
old-world  formalism,  which  has  been  stirred  into  bitter 
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malignity  by  the  revelation,  followed  into  its  conse- 
quences, *  God  is  a  Spirit.'  He  sees  One  whose  whole 
life  has  been  pure,  simple,  diligent ;  who,  since  He  came 
forward  at  all,  has  gone  about  doing  good,  heard  gladly 
by  the  common  people,  sought  eagerly  everywhere  by 
the  suffering,  contented  to  be  homeless  and  outcast  and 
destitute  if  He  might  but  fulfil  His  conscious  mission, 
and  lay  the  foundations,  in  a  few  human  hearts,  of  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world.  For  this,  with  clearest 
foresight  of  consequences  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
now  about  to  die.  He  might  have  avoided  death,  but 
He  would  not.  He  always  said  that  His  own  death 
was  the  condition  of  the  life  of  the  world  ;  that  His 
kingdom.  His  Church,  must  rest  upon  His  self-sacrifice ; 
that  only  through  martyrdom  for  the  truth  could  He 
pass  from  a  prophet's  into  a  Saviour's  office — from  the 
solitariness  of  the  grain  unsown,  into  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  same  grain  reproduced  through  dissolution. 

His  hour  is  come,  and  He  knows  it.  Every  most 
solemn  preparation  has  been  made  for  it.  Last  night 
He  took  leave  of  His  own ;  eating  with  them  His  last 
meal ;  calmly  speaking  to  them  of  the  great  change ; 
leaving  them  His  last  directions,  His  parting  wishes. 
His  dying  promises.  Some  hours  of  the  night  were 
spent  in  an  agony  of  prayer,  the  secrets  of  which  we  know 
but  in  part — enough  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  our 
idea  at  once  of  His  sincerity.  His  suffering,  His  resolu- 
tion, and  His  self-devotion.  Thus  engaged.  He  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  His  own ;  hurried  from  court  to 
court,  from  trial  to  trial,  through  the  hours  of  the  night 
and  morning ;  examined,  browbeaten,  insulted,  mocked, 
buffeted,  spit  upon;    His  life  demanded  with  angry 
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importunity  by  priests  and  people,  extorted  at  last,  from 
a  judge  selfish  and  irresolute,  on  a  charge  felt  to  be 
false,  and  now,  after  brutal  scourging,  slowly  ebbing 
away  on  the  cross  of  ignominy  and  anguish. 

The  observer  of  this  scene  of  torture  desires  to  pene- 
trate the  heart  of  the  sufferer.  In  what  spirit  is  He 
parting  with  life?  Can  that  compassion  which  the 
innocence  has  stirred  pass  on  into  admiration  for  the 
character  disclosed?  Hear  Him,  as  the  racking  cross 
is  rudely  jerked  into  its  socket,  praying  for  the  mur- 
derous men  who  (He  says  in  their  excuse)  know  not 
what  they  do.  Hear  Him  gently  answer  the  penitent 
prayer  breathed  from  a  cross  beside  His  own,  and  pro- 
mise a  Paradise  opened  to  the  soul  on  which  the  fear 
of  death  has  crushingly  fallen.  Hear  Him  tenderly 
consign  His  mother  to  the  safe  keeping  of  His  friend, 
and  find  her  a  son  in  His  stead  to  cheer  the  new 
desolateness  of  her  home.  And  hear  Him,  amidst  the 
loneliness  of  that  sense  of  the  Divine  desertion,  which 
evidently  adds  tenfold  misery  even  to  the  death  of  the 
cross ; — hear  Him,  nevertheless,  commending  His  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  the  Father  who  hides  Himself,  leaving 
for  all  time  an  example  of  faith  in  the  darkness,  and 
filling  the  measure  of  that  all-perfect  perfection  by  which 
Christ  lifted  up  on  the  cross  draws  the  admiration  of 
all  men  towards  Him. 

These  hearts  of  ours  are  differently  constituted,  as 
much  in  their  strength  as  in  their  weakness.  But,  I 
think,  my  brethren,  there  is  no  heart — there  can  be 
none — ^which  finds  not  some  affinity  of  admiration  in 
the  d3nng  hour  of  Christ.  Is  strength  your  idol — courage 
of  daring,  courage  of  enduring,  presence  of  mind,  tenacity 
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of  purpose,  inflexibility  of  resolution,  might  of  will — is 
that  your  idea  of  a  man  whom  you  could  follow,  reve- 
rence, die  for?  Behold  it  here.  Behold,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
*  enduring  the  cross,  despising  the  shame/  Him  whom 
your  soul  unconsciously  thirsts  for.  Once  He  took  you^ 
for  His  soldier.  Once  it  was  promised  for  you  (nay,  did 
you  never  renew  the  promise  yourself?)  to  be  His  faithful 
soldier,  to  fight  manfully  under  His  banner  till  your  life's 
end.     Take  up  His  cross,  to  do  and  to  dare  for  Him. 

Or  is  your  heart  cast  in  a  softer  mould  ?  Is  that  which 
you  most  admire,  not  strength,  but  tenderness  ?  Or  if,  as 
in  every  perfect  character  must  be,  both  are  to  be  com- 
bined, yet  is  it  the  love  rather  than  the  power  which 
affects  and  wins*you  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  crave 
sympathy,  often  confessing  yourself  lonely  in  a  strange 
hurrying  restless  world,  and  longing  for  a  haven  of  de- 
lightful, of  soul-deep  communion,  in  which  you  may  moor 
your  storm-tossed  vessel,  and  be  at  rest  ?  Find  then  that 
rest  here,  even  in  Him  who  says,  *  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ' — I  will  be  your  rest.  The  meek  sufferer,  the  Man 
of  sorrows,  touches  more  hearts  than  could  have  been 
won  by  the  wind  or  fire  or  earthquake  of  a  manifested 
Deity.  Nay,  when  we  look  again,  it  is  thus  that  He 
manifests  Deity — ^by  that  combination,  so  human,  so 
Divine,  of  majesty  and  meekness,  of  strength  and  love. 

2.  We  have  spoken  of  what  may  be  called  by  com- 
parison a  human  and  an  outward  drawing ;  an  attraction 
towards  one  still  external  to  us,  by  the  magnet  of  a 
moral  beauty.  Let  no  man  despise  it.  It  is  from  the 
admiration  of  Christ  that  there  grows,  in  due  course, 
that   other   and    deeper   feeling    of  which    this    day's 
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mystery  tells,  and  concerning  which  a  few  serious  words 
must  now  in  conclusion  be  spoken.  For  certainly  Christ 
did  not  rest,  nor  would  have  us  rest,  in  that  superficial 
sort  of  relation  to  Him  which  contents  many  writers  and 
thinkers  of  our  age ;  a  relation  which  has  in  it  only 
the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  a  lovely  scene  or  a 
beautiful  countenance,  which  a  man  may  just  look  upon 
and  go  his  way  to  forget.  If  you  examine  the  context, 
you  will  perceive  that  all  points  another  way.  It  is  not 
as  the  magnet  of  a  moral  beauty  that  Christ  chiefly 
regards  the  attractiveness  of  His  cross.  Not  admiration, 
but  faith,  is  that  which  He  asks  of  us.  The  object  of 
that  *  lifting  up'  which  was  to  be  thus  all-powerful  to 
attract  was  no  mere  exhibition  of  an  admirable  long- 
suffering  ;  no  representation,  acted  on  some  magnificent 
stage,  of  a  superhuman  excellence  of  doing,  feeling, 
suffering ;  not  this,  but — and  we  pray  you  to  ponder  it 
— the  very  work  itself  which  the  cross  effected,  the 
bearing  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  making  recon- 
ciliation for  iniquity,  the  bringing  in  of  an  everlasting 
righteousness. 

The  moment  you  rob  the  cross  of  this,  you  take  out 
of  it  the  magnetic  virtue.  As  a  mere  display  of  heroic 
courage,  other  deaths  (I  would  say  it  reverently)  have 
rivalled  it.  The  two  robbers  endured  as  much  pain,  and 
endured  it  longer.  They  lived  on  to  have  their  legs 
broken — He  was  dead  already.  Mental  conflict,  spiritual 
anguish,  not  to  name  the  long  trials  and  the  buffeting 
and  the  scourging,  did  a  merciful  work  upon  Christ  in 
abbreviating  His  torture.  The  moral  power  of  the  cross 
cannot  be  severed  from  the  work  and  from  the  Person. 
It  was  because  the  Person  who  there  suffered  was  not 
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man  only  but  God,  and  it  was  because  the  work  which 
He  did  there  was  a  work  of  atonement  and  propitia- 
tion, therefore  it  is  that  the  cross  attracts,  viewed  even  as 
a  motive.  Other  heroes,  other  martyrs,  have  shed  their 
blood,  have  yielded  their  life :  we  read  the  record,  we 
confess  the  virtue,  we  admire  the  sacrifice :  but  it  would 
be  a  misnomer,  at  least  an  exaggeration,  to  say  that 
it  draws  us  to  them.  The  reason  why  we  feel  differently 
—differently  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree — towards 
Christ  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
the  admiration,  but  in  the  faith.  We  believe  that  on 
that  cross  there  hangs  One  who,  first  of  all,  came  down 
from  heaven  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  ;  next, 
having  come  for  that  intent,  carried  it  out,  did  the  thing 
He  came  for,  made  the  atonement  and  expiated  our 
sin ;  next,  lives  again  to  be  our  life,  and  to  be  our 
life  by  virtue  of  that  death.  Thus,  though  admiration 
may  draw  us  towards  Him,  it  is  faith  alone  which  draws 
us  to  Him.  Faith  says.  That  death  is  not  only  a  beautiful 
death,  it  is  not  only  grand  in  its  moral  effect,  it  is  not 
only  unique  in  its  spiritual  quality — it  is  thy  life.  On 
that  cross  thy  sin  was  present ;  each  separate  sin  of  each 
one  of  us  was  consciously  on  the  heart  of  Christ,  yea  (we 
may  say)  in  His  life-blood,  as  He  hung  on  that  tree : 
put  thy  trust  in  that  death,  and  thy  sin  is  forgiven  thee. 
That  cross  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  any  other 
substance ;  that  crucifixion  (let  me  rather  say)  is  quite 
a  different  event  from  any  other  event  ever  witnessed 
upon  this  earth :  it  reached  backward  to  the  fall,  it 
reached  forward  to  the  judgment :  it  is  deep  as  hell, 
wide  as  the  world,  high  as  heaven  :  it  had  in  it  the  balm 
of  all  sorrow,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  want,  and  the 
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healing  of  all  disease,  and  the  quickening  of  all  death  : 
whosoever  takes  it  to  himself  shall  want  nothing  else 
for  the  comfort  of  his  life  and  the  benediction  of  his 
death-bed.  Behold  there  the  Lamb  of  God  taking 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Behold  there  that  out- 
poured blood  of  Jesus  which  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
The  true  magnet  of  the  cross  is  the  attraction  not  of 
admiration  but  of  faith. 

Hold  fast,  beloved  brethren,  the  hope  here  set  before 
you.  Let  neither  man  nor  devil  rob  you  of  it.  Hold  it 
with  no  timid  or  tentative  grasp :  hold  it  as  your  compass, 
as  your  anchor,  as  your  hope.  When  you  lie  down,  it 
shall  rest  you ;  when  you  awake,  it  shall  quicken  you. 
When  you  walk  by  the  way,  it  shall  be  your  staff;  when 
you  sit  in  the  house,  it  shall  talk  with  you.  When  at 
last  flesh  and  heart  must  fail  you,  still  that  faith  in  the 
Crucified  which  has  been  yours  through  life  shall  be 
yours  also  in  death,  and  He  who  has  drawn  you  by  His 
cross  here  shall  then  receive  you  to  Himself  for  ever. 

Only  see — and  the  word  is  not  needless — ^that  the 
blood  which  comforts  also  cleanse;  and  that  the 
cleansing  be  not  only  of  consciences  from  guilt  unfor- 
given,  but  of  hearts  from  sin  lingering  and  lives  from 
sin  reigning.  Mock  not  the  crucified  One  by  calling 
Him  Lord  while  you  live  in  the  sin  which  cost  Him  life. 
Mock  not  yourselves  by  seizing  the  soothing  balm  and 
refusing  the  healing  medicine.  Take  not  the  cross  alone, 
but  the  Crucified :  yea,  take  Him  who  died  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  then  rose  again  from 
death  to  be  the  Resurrection,  the  Lord,  the  Life. 


IV. 


THE  GALILEANS  SPEAKING  IN  OUR  OWN  TONGUE. 

Acts  ii;  7,  8. 

Behold^  are  not  all  these  which  speak  Galileans  f  And  how  hear 
we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue^  wherein  we  were  bom  f 

Easter  is  the  Church's  birthday :  Whitsuntide  is  the 
Church's  christening. 

Here,  as  in  every  instance,  with  one  (if  one)  excep- 
tion, Gospel  truth  is  the  voice  of  Gospel  fact ;  the 
history  contains  the  doctrine ;  insomuch  that  every  one 
capable  of  apprehending  a  historical  event  is  capable 
of  apprehending,  in  germ  at  least,  the  spiritual  truth 
by  which  souls  live.  This  festival  is  the  commemoration 
of  a  fact. 

To  some  minds  a  miraculous  fact  is  a  contradiction  in 
tenns.  It  cannot  be  true.  Hear  a  brilliant  Frenchman's 
account  of  the  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Set  it  side  by 
side  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  See  how  far  it 
goes  towards  explaining  unquestionable  results.  '  One 
day  when  the  brethren  were  together,  a  storm  broke 
out.  A  violent  wind  set  open  the  windows :  the  sky 
was  on  fire.  Storms  in  those  countries  are  accompanied 
by  a  prodigious  discharge  of  light :  the  atmosphere  is 
as  it  were  furrowed  on  all  sides  with  sheaves  of  flame. 
Whether  the  electric  fluid  entered  the  very  room,  or 
whether  a  dazzling  flash  suddenly  illuminated  the  face 
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of  all,  they  were  convinced  that  the  Spirit  had  entered, 
and  that  He  had  poured  Himself  forth  upon  the  head 
of  each  under  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire.'  This  notion 
*  gave  rise  to  a  train  of  singular  ideas,  which  held  an 
important  place  in  the  imaginations  of  the  time.' 

A  thunderstorm;  a. flash  of  lightning,  a  discharge  of 
electricity ;  an  excited  imagination,  and  a  train  of  sin- 
gular fancies ;  this  is  the  philosophical  account  of  an 
occurrence  which  converted  three  thousand  persons  in 
one  day,  and  in  its  direct  consequences  created  a  Chris- 
tendom. These  are  the  rationalities  of  rationalism. 
Nothing  springs  out  of  nothing:  but  here  we  have 
Christianity  itself,  in  its  progressive  and  aggressive 
character,  as  a  religion  destined  to  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  a  spirituality  and  a  philanthropy 
unknown  before — Christianity  itself  built  upon  a  thun- 
derstorm. 

Infidelity  gains  little,  in  its  own  sense,  by  these  sub- 
terfuges. There  is  miracle  somewhere.  If  not  in  the 
origin,  then  in  the  result ;  if  not  in  the  spring,  then  in 
the  stream ;  if  not  in  the  Church's  christening,  then  in 
its  life's  work  and  attested  history. 

It  is  wonderful,  no  doubt — 'miracle'  means  'wonder' — 
that  God  should  for  any  purpose  suspend  or  vary  His  laws ; 
that  is.  His  common  methods  and  habits  of  working. 
To  awaken  wonder  is  the  very  purpose  of  His  doing  so. 
But  do  we  quit  the  region  of  wonder  when  we  explain 
away  the  miracles,  or  boldly  call  them  incredible  ?  Then 
we  have  to  accept  effects  without  facts,  and  consequences 
without  causes.  Then  we  have  to  believe  that  delusions, 
deceptions,  impostures,  forgeries,  have  borne  not  only 
neutral  but  beneficent  fruits ;  have  had,  not  in  spite  of 
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themselves,  but  directly  and  unquestionably  springing 
out  of  them,  not  only  useful  and  wholesome,  but  abso- 
lutely Divine  results ;  in  short,  that  truth  and  goodness 
have  been  utterly  divorced  and  torn  asunder — the  false 
producing  the  good,  and  the  lie  germinating  and  blos- 
soming and  fructifying  into  the  blessing.  This  is  miracle 
indeed.  This  is  God  allying  Himself  with  evil,  to  march 
to  the  victory  of  holiness  and  of  love. 

The  questions  asked  in  the  text,  by  common  contem- 
porary observers  drawn  together  by  the  rumour,  imply 
the  fact — that  is,  the  miracle.  These  Galileans  were 
uttering  no  mere  *  sighs  or  stifled  groans,'  no  *  vague 
music  of  the  soul,'  as  the  French  writer  expresses  it, 
*  scattered  in  indistinct  sounds ' — like  those  (we  might 
suggest)  of  these  new  glosses  upon  old  historic  fact, 
eluding  the  grasp  which  would  deal  with  them  in  honest 
earnest :  they  were  giving  forth,  consciously  or  unwit- 
tingly, articulate  and  intelligible  phrases,  recognized  as 
the  native  tongue  of  this  person  and  that,  of  this  group 
and  that,  amongst  the  motley  throng  gathered  in  Jeru- 
salem for  the  festival  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
'  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which  speak  Galileans  ? 
And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein 
we  were  bom  } ' 

There  are  but  two  postulates  necessary  to  the  faith 
of  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide :  the  first,  God  is  Almighty ; 
and  the  second,  Christianity  is  of  God.  Given  these  two 
principles,  all  is  intelligible.  It  pleased  God  to  reveal 
Himself  in  Jesus  Christ ;  not  in  the  republication  of  a 
religion  of  nature  and  conscience ;  not  in  the  systematiz- 
ing and  harmonizing  of  old  fragments  of  truth,  lingering 
in  patriarchal  tradition,  or  guessed  out  by  philosophical 
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ingenuity;  but  in  a  disclosure,  pure  and  simple,  of 
mysteries  hidden  from  the  beginning,  now  told  in  the 
fulness  of  time;  mysteries  which  concerned  the  soul, 
and  had  in  them  immortality  and  salvation.  These 
mysteries  were  not  to  be  the  possession  of  sages,  they 
were  to  be  the  life  of  the  world.  It  was  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  consigned  to  books,  relegated  to 
studies  or  pulpits,  communicated  by  initiation  to  the 
few,  or  sown  as  germs  of  wisdom  in  the  breasts  of 
thinkers.  This  new  Gospel  was  a  word,  was  a  message, 
was  a  testimony,  was  a  proclamation ;  these  were  its 
names  for  itself.  Therefore  it  must  find  a  voice,  and 
it  must  get  a  hearing.  It  was  a  failure  if  it  did  not. 
We  have  almost  reached,  by  these  few  steps,  the  con- 
clusion— ^there  must  be  miracle.  Men's  eyes  and  ears — 
for  what  else  have  the  multitude?  what  but  sense 
can  be  reckoned  upon  for  first  impressions  ?  men's  eyes 
and  ears  must  be  made  cognizant  of  God's  intervention  ; 
must  be  appealed  to,  as  St.  Peter  appeals  to  them  on 
this  occasion.  *  He  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear/  I  know  not  how  else  the  Gospel  could 
ever  have  got  out  of  little  Palestine;  how  else  the 
Gospel  could  ever  have  gained,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  attention  of  mankind.  Afterwards,  once  known  of, 
once  started  on  its  mighty  journey,  the  Gospel  wants 
not  this  coarser  and  more  mundane  machinery.  We, 
eighteen  centuries  later,  are  far  more  struck,  far  more 
influenced,  by  its  internal,  its  experimental  evidences. 
It  is  a  mistake  now  to  rest  our  chief  argument  upon 
power,  when  we  have  proofs  of  love  and  holiness,  fruits 
of  grace  and  beneficence,  centuries  of  transformed  lives 
and  peaceful  deaths,  to  testify  to  the  heavenly  origin, 
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to  the  indestructible  truth,  of  the  revelation  which  God 
has  given  us  in  His  Son.  He  who  has  all  power,  and 
who  does  all  things  well,  knows  when  to  use,  and  when 
to  withhold,  that  wonder-working  hand,  of  which  the 
common  action  is  nature,  and  the  exceptional  action 
miracle. 

Let  it  be  seen,  once  for  all,  that  '  spiritual '  is  no 
synonym  for  *  fanciful.'  Let  it  be  seen  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  entering  a  man  is  no  fiction  and  no  illusion.  The 
work  of  grace  is  invisible,  we  know:  let  something 
come  along  with  it,  which  even  eyes  and  ears  shall  feel  and 
be  arrested  by.  If  this  is  to  be,  what  symbols  so  suit- 
able to  this  object  as  the  two  most  active,  most  vigorous 
elements,  of  wind  and  fire  ?  The  one  is  the  Spirit's  name  ; 
the  other  is  the  Spirit's  surname.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
in  the  original  the  Holy  Wind.  *  He  shall  baptize  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire'  is  the  very  prophecy 
of  the  Redeemer's  mission.  First,  then,  there  is  the 
rushing  mighty  wind,  filling  all  the  house  where  they 
are  sitting.  Then  there  are  the  tongues  as  of  fire, 
*  cloven,'  that  is,  patted  or  distributed  in  descending,  of 
which  one  rests  upon  each  head,  of  Apostle  and  layman, 
of  man  and  woman,  alike,  in  the  little  company  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  tarrying  in  Jerusalem,  as  the 
departing  Lord  bade  them,  until  they  shall  find  them- 
selves endued  with  the  promised  power  from  on  high. 

But  these  signs  might  be  gainsaid.  The  Frenchman 
might  say,  in  days  to  come,  The  lightning  was  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  was  loud  ;  excited  fancy  did  the  rest — 
turned  flame-sheaves  into  tongues,  and  illuminated  faces 
into  fire-tipt  heads.  Let  it  be  proved,  then,  that  the  super- 
natural is  at  work.   Let  these  ignorant,  these  uneducated 
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men,  these  Galileans  rude  in  speech  and  knowledge, 
bewrayed  by  their  accent  and  '  having  never  learned,'  be 
so  occupied,  so  possessed,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the 
organs  of  tongue  and  voice  shall  frame  and  utter  sounds 
which  they  themselves  cannot  interpret.  Not  as  an  easy 
toil-saving  method  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  for 
world-wide  use.  Not  as  though  these  Galileans  were 
thenceforth  endued  with  a  knowledge,  needless  and  idle, 
of  the  tongues  of  all  nations,  to  supersede  God's  gracious 
requirement  of  intellectual  labour,  and  to  be  the  envy  of 
all  His  missionaries  in  days  less  favoured.  Not  thus. 
Simply  as  a  sign,  for  the  time  then  present,  of  God's 
working ;  to  show  that  He  who  made  man's  mouth  was 
here  using  it  as  His  witness — His  witness  to  the  Gospel 
of  His  Son  and  to  the  all-crowning  gift  of  His  Spirit. 
These  men  were  all  Galileans ;  yet  the  auditors  heard 
them  speak,  each  man  in  his  native  national  tongue. 
God  was  at  work.  God,  the  Almighty,  was  thus  attesting 
the  work  and  word  of  Christ,  by  sending  forth  upon 
Christ's  Church  the  promised  Spirit  of  light  and  love. 
The  coming  of  that  Spirit  brought  its  sign  with  it,  and 
the  sign  was  the  touching  of  man's  lips  with  a  coal 
kindled  at  God's  altar. 

My  brethren,  these  Galileans  speak  still.  Each  one 
of  them,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  No  philosopher,  no 
poet,  no  orator,  ever  spake  as  they  speak.  To  have 
written  a  page  in  the  Bible  is  to  have  an  immortality  of 
speech.  There  is  no  book  like  it,  its  enemies  themselves 
being  judges.  It  is  a  book  continually  on  its  trial :  no 
other  book  was  ever  tested,  sifted,  racked  like  this  book — 
'tried'  indeed  'to  the  uttermost' — yet  it  lives,  and  *  God's 
servants  love  it'     It  comes  out  from  every  process  rf 
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interrogation,  however  severe,  however  malignant,  greater, 
mightier  still,  and  more  vital.  It  is  the  book  of  all 
nations  and  languages.  All  civilized  nations,  many 
half-civilized,  already  read  this  Galilean  utterance  in 
their  own  tongue.  So  deep  is  felt  to  be  its  significance 
that  the  first  rumour  of  inaccuracy  becomes  a  clamour 
for  revision.  Men  feel  that  the  Bible  is  something 
to  them  which  none  other  book  is.  It  has  words  of 
eternal  life,  which  must  be  heard  in  their  integrity, 
and  heard  in  the  birth-tongue.  How  is  this,  and 
why?  This  festival  is  the  answer.  The  Spirit  of  God 
touched  these  lips,  and  therefore  it  is  life  or  death  to 
listen. 

In  a  deeper  sense  than  this  of  the  multiplicity  of 
versions,  the  Galileans  speak  to  each  of  us  in  the  tongue 
in  which  we  were  bom. 

Most  remarkably,  indeed,  is  this  true  of  our  own 
English  Bible.  Whether  as  cause  or  as  effect,  partly  in 
both  ways,  the  language  of  this  Bible  is  the  birth- 
tongue  of  the  nation.  No  vulgarisms  and  no  affectations, 
no  pedantries  and  no  technicalities,  no  antiquarian 
oddities  and  no  ephemeral  conventionalities,  no  rhetorical 
artifices  and  no  jingling  sounds,  have  found  place,  no 
not  for  an  hour,  in  that  sacred  book.  Every  English- 
man, in  cottage  or  in  palace,  reads  there,  in  a  tongue 
recognizable  as  his  own,  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
May  such  wisdom  be  given  to  its  revisers  as  that  it  may 
retain  still  this  first  and  foremost  of  characteristics,  for 
the  loss  of  which  no  scholastic  accuracy  can  possibly 
make  compensation. 

But  this  is  an  outward  thing.  This  is  for  the  ear,  at 
best  for  the  understanding.    Let  us  pass  to  the  heart. 
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Is  it  not  true,  there  also,  that,  in  this  higher  and  deeper 
and  better  sense,  the  Galileans  speak  to  us,  each  and  all, 
in  the  tongue  wherein  we  were  bom?  'Eye  of  God's 
Word  I  where'er  we  turn,  ever  upon  us' — *  about  our 
path,  about  our  bed' — discerning,  disclosing,  all  our 
ways !  Unheard,  unlistened  to,  in  our  hours  of  merri- 
ment; distasteful,  repugnant,  odious  to  us,  when  we 
have  a  sin  fostered  in  our  bosom ;  yet,  in  those  days  of 
naked  reality  which  come  to  all  of  us — days  of  sickness 
and  sorrow,  days  of  gloom  and  thick  darkness,  when  we 
are  left  alone,  quite  alone,  with  ourselves  and  God — is 
there  not  a  voice  in  the  Bible  then,  suitable,  seasonable, 
thrilling,  controlling — ^a  voice  which  finds  us  out,  and 
speaks  to  us  as  we  are? 

How  is  this  ?  the  text  asks,  and  bids  us  answer.  *  How ' 
hear  we  thus,  every  man  in  the  birth-tongue  of  con- 
science and  of  the  heart?  This  chapter,  this  festival, 
supplies  the  answer.  Christ,  risen  and  ascended,  did,  on 
this  day,  pour  out  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Church 
purchased  with  His  own  blood.  That  Spirit '  searcheth  all 
things.'  *  The  deep  things  of  God,'  an  Apostle  said — 
but  may  we  not  say  with  equal  truth,  *  the  deep  things  of 
man,'  secrets  which  a  man  hides  from  his  brother,  secrets 
of  motive,  of  feeling,  of  desire,  of  thought,  which  we  are  too 
self-willed  or  self-enamoured  to  read  even  to  ourselves  ? 
Even  these  the  Spirit  searches;  and  as  conscience  is 
the  Spirit's  voice,  so  the  Bible  is  the  Spirit's  letter. 

My  brethren,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  dead  but  living. 
Beware  of  imagining  that  on  this  holy  feast  of  Pentecost 
He  came  once  and  departed.  Beware  of  so  dwelling 
upon  the  sign,  as  to  forget  the  thing  signified ;  of  so  rest- 
ing in  the  faith  of  the  temporary  gift,  as  to  acquiesce  in  a 
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destitution  of  the  permanent  grace.  The  miracle  of  Pente- 
cost was  a  token,  was  a  symbol,  was  a  proclamation — 
of  what?  Of  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all  His 
fulness,  to  abide  with  us  for  ever.  It  is  true,  He  came 
then  in  evidence  and  demonstration ;  came  to  touch 
men's  lips  with  a  power  of  speech,  and  to  endue  men^s 
hands  with  a  skill  of  healing,  which  it  has  not  pleased 
Him  to  perpetuate.  Men  did,  and  do  not,  literally  speak 
with  new  tongues.  He  who  would  preach  Christ  now  to 
Hindoo  or  Laplander  must  painfully  and  slowly,  by 
dictionary  and  converse,  acquire  the  tongue  in  which  they 
were  bom.  Yet  is  it  not  a  greater  thing,  really,  that  one 
who  before  opened  his  lips  in  profitless  banter  or  profane 
and  indecent  jesting  shall  now,  by  the  power  of  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  become  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  by  his  use 
of  speech  ?  Men  did,  and  do  not,  literally  cast  out  devils. 
Yet  is  it  nothing,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will  enable  the 
man  who  seeks  Him  to  coerce  an  unruly  temper,  or  expel 
a  possessing  passion,  or  turn  into  sweet  serenity  a  stormy 
ravaging  disquietude  ?  Is  not  this  too  a  gift — a  higher, 
a  nobler,  a  diviner  gift,  than  one  sudden  magnificent 
triumph  over  another's  demon?  Men  did,  and  do  not, 
literally  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  restore  them  to  health 
and  vigour.  Yet  who  shall  deny  that  the  Christian  man, 
the  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  possesses  a  secret, 
given  to  none  else,  of  breathing  around  him  an  atmo- 
sphere of  health  and  goodness,  infecting  (if  the  inaccuracy 
might  be  pardoned)  even  unwilling  souls  with  its  blessing 
and  life-giving  influence  ? 

It  is  not  that  the  gifts  are  gone — it  is  rather  that 
the  gifts  are  now  the  graces.  I  shall  refuse  to  believe 
the  man  in  this  congregation  who  dares  to  say  that 
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he  can  dispense  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  tell  him 
that  he  can  neither  read  nor  pray  but  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  tell  him  that  without  the  Holy  Spirit  he  must 
be  to  the  end  of  life,  whatever  his  accomplishments, 
acquirements,  or  qualities,  a  hindrance,  on  the  whole, 
and  not  a  help,  to  the  work  of  good,  to  the  cause  of  God, 
on  the  earth.  If  it  be  but  that  by  his  sweet  beautiful 
nature  he  enchains  a  soul  or  two  to  earth  in  his  own 
person,  he  is  an  injury  and  not  a  blessing.  If  it  be  but 
that,  apart  from  God,  he  is  able  in  some  degree  to  coun- 
terfeit God — as  Satan  also  himself  is  transformed,  St. 
Paul  reminds  us,  into  an  angel  of  light ;  if  it  be  but  that 
he  makes  earth  look  like  heaven,  without  having  God  in 
it — could  he  do  worse  ?  And  if,  without  seeking,  without 
recognizing  God's  Spirit,  he  is  able  to  discover  for  him- 
self and  to  present  to  others  something  which  looks  or 
sounds  like  truth ;  if  he  makes  even  the  Bible  speak 
a  plausible  language,  adapted  to  the  birth-tongue  of 
nature,  yet  practically,  by  his  own  negligence  or  self- 
display,  takes  out  of  it  the  breath  and  life  of  God  who 
gave  it;  could  there  be  a  crueller  wrong  done  to  souls? 
does  not  this  man  indeed  '  seat  himself  as  God  in  God's 
temple,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God?' 

Therefore,  my  brethren,  let  us  give  heed  to  this  day's 
doctrine,  that  we  may  walk  in  it  all  the  days  of  our  life. 
We  want  still  God's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  still  as  in  times  of 
old,  He  lives  and  works  in  Christ's  Church.  Not  in  the 
Church  as  an  establishment,  as  an  institution,  as  an 
aggregate  of  humanity  or  a  centre  of  worship.  It  is  through 
the  individual  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  the  Church.  It 
is  by  making  the  separate  stones  temples,  that  the  Spirit 
builds  into  one  the  great  temple.     It  is  by  opening  to 
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the  praying  soul  the  secrets  of  Scripture,  that  the  Spirit 
causes  these  long-dead  Galileans  to  speak  and  to  preach 
to  us  still.  ^How  hear  we,  every  man  in  our  own 
tongue?'  By  bringing  a  spiritual  ear  to  the  spiritual 
utterance,  so  that  'spiritual  things  may  be  interpreted 
to  the  spiritual,'  in  that  which  is  the  common,  the 
unchangeable  language  of  hearts  and  souls. 

Call  in  the  Spirit.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us. 
The  love  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  is  in  Him,  towards 
each  sinful,  struggling,  battling  soul.  Let  Him  help 
you.  He  waits,  and  has  long  patience — requite  Him 
not  with  final  coldness,  with  obstinate  obduracy.  Be  not 
so  in  love  with  ruin.  *  I  beseech  you,  brethren,'  St.  Paul 
says,  *  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and,'  if  that  be 
not  enough,  then — as  if  it  might  be  almost  a  stronger 
motive  still — then  ^  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit.' 


V. 


CHRIST  RECEIVING  SINNERS,  AND  EATING  WITH 

THEM. 

Iiuke  XV.  2. 
This  man  receiveth  sinners^  and  eateth  with  them. 

It  is  an  epitome  of  the  Gospel.  The  words  say  to 
the  ear  what  that  holy  table,  so  often  as  it  is  spread 
for  Communion,  says  to  the  eye,  Christ  is  the  sinner's 
Friend — if  such  ye  are,  come  to  Him,  and  live. 

It  was  the  saying,  originally,  not  of  friends,  but  of 
foes.  Pharisees  and  Scribes  '  murmured '  as  they  spake 
it.  Like  those  other  words,  thrown  at  Him  on  the 
cross,  *  Himself  He  cannot  save,*  they  tell  us  the  worst 
that  malice  and  hatred  could  invent  against  Him.  We 
glory  in  the  accusation.  *  Himself  He  cannot  save ' — 
cannot  save  from  pain^  cannot  save  from  shame,  cannot 
save  from  death,  the  death  of  the  cross — unless  He 
would  fail  in  His  enterprise  and  leave  us  for  ever 
unsaved.  That  is  why  He  cannot  save  Himself— not 
though,  but  because,  He  is  the  Saviour.  *This  man 
receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them' — therefore, 
only  therefore,  can  we,  can  I,  draw  nigh  to  Him,  and 
eat  with  Him. 

In  that  cavil  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  there  spake 
out  for  once  the  commonly  suppressed  voice  of  a  self- 
ignorant  and  self-flattering  world.    The  world — ^yes,  even 
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the  world  which  has  renamed  itself  a  Christendom — 
exactly  inverts  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  heaven.  God 
hates  the  sin,  yet  loves  the  sinner :  the  world  casts  out 
the  sinner,  but  will  eat  and  drink  with  the  sin. 

We  will  try,  first  of  all,  to  enter  into  the  secret  of 
that  world's  heart  which  here  utters  itself;  not  forgetting 
that  the  same  spirit  is  in  us  also  by  nature,  and  can 
only  be  cast  out  of  us  by  the  grace  and  truth  of 
Christ. 

'This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them/ 
Some  men,  they  say,  are  sinners,  and  others  are  not  so. 
They  speak  of  sinners  as  a  separate  class,  whom  others 
can  distinguish,  define,  and  point  at.  We  are  able,  they 
say,  to  look  upon  sinners,  from  without  or  from  above, 
as  not  us,  nor  of  us.  Here  is  the  first  falsehood  which 
lurks  in  the  cavil.  *This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet, 
would  have  known,'  they  say — ^as  we  know  without  being 
prophets — *who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this  is 
which  toucheth  Him ;  for  she  is  a  sinner.'  Some  are 
sinners,  the  world  says,  and  some  are  not  sinners.  We 
ask  for  a  definition.  It  is  ready.  Sinners  are  those  who 
have  transgressed  against  the  world's  morals;  those 
who  have  crossed  a  particular  line,  drawn  in  earth, 
written  in  water,  between  right  and  wrong  \  those  whose 
presence  is  awkward  and  embarrassing  and  affronting 
to  others,  because  they  have  not  kept  their  sins  to  them- 
selves, or  because  they  have  not  covered  their  sins  by 
hypocrisy,  but  have  let  them  be  seen  and  come  abroad, 
and  so  have  given  society  the  trouble  of  punishing  or 
the  embarrassment  of  avoiding  them.  Why  could  they 
not  have  contented  themselves  with  fashionable  vices, 
with  sinning  only  a  Uttle,  or  just  thus  and  thus?    If 
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not,  they  must  be  made  to  keep  themselves  out  of  sight, 
and  not  to  cross  the  barrier  which  respectability  has  set 
up.  Publicans  and  sinners  drew  near,  and  Pharisees 
and  scribes  murmured.  How  marvellous  a  picture  of 
that  which  daily  happens !  The  world,  not  least  the 
religious  world,  has  its  tariff  of  sins  and  its  register  of 
sinners.  The  world,  the  religious  world  not  least,  has 
forgotten  that  solemn  saying  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  *  By  Him  actions  are  weighed.'  Weighed,  not 
counted.  Weighed,  rather  than  measured.;  put  into  the 
scales  of  an  infallible  and  omniscient  justice ;  tried  by  con- 
siderations of  knowledge  and  opportunity,  of  education 
and  temptation,  which  God  only  can  take  account  of, 
and  which  the  world  ever  misjudges  both  for  acquittal 
and  for  condemnation.  The  root  of  all  the  evil  lies  here ; 
in  a  self-ignorance  which  a  long-neglected  Bible  makes 
at  last  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt.  We  hide  ourselves 
from  God  amongst  the  trees  of  earth's  garden,  till  we 
lose  the  very  consciousness  that  we  are  in  hiding.  We 
will  not  come  to  Christ's  light,  by  prayer  and  medita- 
tion and  diligent  self-enquiry,  lest  our  evil  deeds,  of  mind 
at  least  and  motive,  should  find  themselves  reproved.  If 
we  did  this,  we  could  not  make  to  ourselves  an  outside 
class  of  sinners ;  we  ourselves  should  be  among  them,  if 
not  by  an  open  or  scandalous  misconduct,  at  least  by  a 
heart  very  far  gone  from  the  original  righteousness,  and 
an  imagination  deeply  stained  with  the  conception  and 
conscience  of  evil. 

*  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.' 
They  meant,  no  doubt,  This  man  loves  the  company 
of  the  wicked.     They  would  have  it  understood  that,  as 
a  man  is  known  from  his  friends,  so  Christ  might  be 
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known  by  His  association  with  sinners.  It  is  a  taunt 
which  found  no  sanction  from  His  judges — Pilate  and 
Herod  agreed  in  His  innocence — and  it  has  had  no 
acceptance  with  posterity.  The  character  of  Christ  is 
pure,  His  enemies  themselves  being  judges.  History 
has  been  just,  thus  far.  They  who  set  aside  the  Deity 
of  Christ  have  yet  felt  His  virtue.  Evil,  to  use  His  own 
expression,  *  had  nothing  in  Him  ;*  nothing  to  which  to 
address  itself  when  it  would  tempt  or  assail. 

*  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?'  was  a  question 
which  silenced  once,  which  silences  still,  those  who  refuse 
or  oppose  Him.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  if 
there  be  one  thing  in  the  Gospel,  one  thing  in  Jesus 
Christ,  which  has  made  it  or  Him  tolerable  in  the  world ; 
one  thing  which  has  made  men  who  could  not  abide  His 
holiness  while  passion  was  strong  in  them,  or  His 
simplicity  while  intellect  was  self-reliant,  yet  register  in 
the  deep  of  the  soul  an  intention  to  send  for  Him  in 
sickness,  and  a  peradventure  of  pleading  Him  in  the 
judgment — it  is  this  very  knowledge  on  which  we  are 
dwelling  to-day,  that  He  had  a  home  in  His  heart  for 
sinners ;  that,  as  on  earth  once,  so  now  in  heaven,  '  this 
man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.' 

The  words  are  true,  in  their  amplitude  and  in  their 
grandeur. 

It  is  not  that  Christ  receives  some  kinds  of  sinners, 
and  refuses  others.  There  is  no  blackness  of  crime, 
there  is  no  obstinacy  of  unbelief,  which  must  be  excepted 
and  excluded  from  this  category  of  His  guests.  We 
know  indeed  of  one  or  two,  of  two  or  three,  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  a  sin  not  to  be 
forgiven,  of  a  sinner  not  confidently  to  be  prayed  for. 
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We  leave  such  passages  in  the  awe,  in  the  gloom,  which 
perhaps  intentionally,  at  all  events  mercifully,  envelopes 
them.  They  are  needful,  doubtless,  for  our  warning; 
needful  to  remind  us  that  God,  that  Christ,  cannot 
absolutely  be  trifled  with,  even  before  death  shuts  the 
gate  of  grace.  But  we  turn  from  all  such  isolated  expres- 
sions to  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  Scripture,  which 
is,  that  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
given unto  men  ;  that  every  judgment  of  God  is  in  this 
life  a  chastisement ;  that  every  soul  that  will  may  come 
to  Christ  and  live ;  that,  in  short,  it  is  true — true  for  all 
who  will  have  it  true — that,  in  youth  and  in  age,  in 
sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  death  as  in  life,  *  this  man  re- 
ceiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.' 

But  how  ?  how  receiveth  them  ?  In  what  mind,  on 
their  part?     With  what  view,  on  His ? 

It  was  not  that  publicans  and  sinners,  full  of  their 
vices,  meaning  to  die  in  them,  found  Christ's  presence 
agreeable.  It  was  not  that,  resolving  to  be  sinners  still, 
they  gathered  round  His  seat,  or  obtruded  themselves 
upon  the  blessed  home  which  was  privileged  to  shelter 
and  to  entertain  Him. 

But  there  are  moments — who  does  not  know  it? — in 
the  most  careless,  most  sinful  life,  at  which  there  surges 
beneath  the  crust,  or  even  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
soul,  a  regret,  a  self-shame,  a  half-purpose,  a  yearning 
wish,  at  least,  to  be  other  and  better  than  it  is  now; 
moments,  not  always,  yet  sometimes,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  circumstance,  by  providence,  by  event  or  accident 
or  personal  influence ;  having  this,  at  all  events,  charac- 
teristic of  them,  that  they  form  openings  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Friend  of  sinners — that  His  presence,  His 
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conscious  though  spiritual  presence,  often  unwelcome,  is 
then  congenial.  That  angel's  song,  that  more  than  angel's 
voice,  which  in  the  hot  atmosphere,  the  noisy  revelry  of 
earth's  businesses  and  earth  s  companionships,  sounded 
harsh  and  discordant,  has  now  a  melody  in  it  which  proves 
that  the  real  man  is  listening  and  the  inmost  soul  awake. 
Something  of  this  kind  it  was  which  brought  these  pub- 
licans and  sinners  around  Him  :  they  were,  as  we  speak, 
at  their  best:  something  had  touched,  something  had 
softened  them :  therefore  are  they  there  where  He  is, 
because  the  dull  vacuity  within  has  become  an  aching 
void ;  because  they  know  that  they  have  a  want,  and 
that  that  want  is  eternal  life ;  because  the  sound  has  for 
once  become  a  voice,  and  the  unrest  a  craving,  and  the 
disquietude  an  outcry  and  a  supplication.  Therefore 
they  come  ;   therefore  they  listen. 

Let  no  man  say,  Christ  receives  sinners  sinning,  and 
bids  them  sin  on  and  not  die.  Let  no  man  say,  De- 
lightful to  have  a  Saviour  who  is  too  gentle  to  reprove 
and  too  compassionate  to  punish.  Let  no  man  say, 
Such  a  Saviour '  becomes '  me,  who  receives  the  sinful  and 
eats  with  them  ;  yea,  if  their  sin  come  too,  and  make  the 
Lord's  table  the  very  table  of  devils.  All .  these  are 
perversions  which  can  deceive  no  man.  We  know,  as 
we  utter  them,  that  they  are  lies  foisted  upon  the  Gospel. 
He  who  would  come  to  Christ  needs  no  antecedent 
fitness  ;  or,  if  any,  only  this,  that  he  be  a  sinner  :  yet,  in 
coming,  he  professes — if  he  really  come,  he  proves — that 
he  feels  the  yoke  and  burden  of  sin,  and  desires  to  have 
it  taken  off  from  him ;  that  he  is  resolute  not  to  die  in 
sin,  and  knows  therefore  that  he  must  not  any  longer 
live  in  it. 

£  2 
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We  have  answered  one  question,  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  guest:  we  have  another  question  to  answer,  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  host.  Does  Christ  receive  sinners  in 
a  spirit  merely  of  tolerance,  of  kindliness,  of  gentleness 
towards  the  evil  ?  What  is  this  receiving  ?  What  is  this 
eating  ? 

Christ's  *  reception'  is  a  taking  to  Himself.  Other 
hosts  meet  and  welcome,  entertain  and  sit  down  with, 
the  outer  man — showing  so  much  of  himself,  only  so 
much,  as  it  pleases  him ;  seldom  showing  a  real  fault, 
often  exhibiting,  often  parading^  some  shallow  or  spu- 
rious virtue.  The  guest  and  the  host  part  again,  like 
a  man  who  has  beheld  his  face  in  a  glass,  and  goes  to 
forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But,  when  Christ 
receives.  He  *  takes  to  Himself "  (that  is  the  expression) 
the  real  and  the  whole  man.  It  is  a  meeting  of  two 
entities,  of  two  realities.  Something  must  come  of  it. 
No  man  can  be  received  by  Christ,  and  depart  as  he 
came.  In  that  reception  there  is  an  unmasking,  there 
is  an  unbosoming,  there  is  a  heart-to-heart  intercourse, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  an  unmaking  and  a  remaking. 
Just  as  he  is,  so  Christ  receives  him.  Every  fault,  every 
sin,  every  secret,  «very  falsehood,  every  lie  and  hypo- 
crisy, of  the  life — of  the  life  past,  of  the  life  present — 
is  seen  through  and  through,  is  searched  by  the  refining 
fire  of  the  truth,  is  judged,  is  condemned,  is  executed, 
the  man  himself  consenting ;  and  in  place  of  it  there  is 
given  to  him,  not  pardon  only,  but  absolution  too ;  de- 
liverance, release  from  the  binding  chain ;  Christ  saying 
to  him,  'Thou  art  made  whole — sin  no  more  ;'  'go,  and 
sin  no  more.' 

And  does  he  sin  no  more?    What  shall  we  answer? 
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We  will  delude,  we  will  mock,  no  man  with  a  dream  of 
sinless  perfection,  any  more  than  we  will  insult  or  betray 
any  man  by  offering  a  licence  to  sin.  Rather  would 
we  tell  him  that,  as  no  sin  can  possibly  tarry  in  Christ's 
presence — as  Christ  receives  no  man  except  to  rid  him 
of  his  sin,  and  because  that  is  his  desire — so,  when  sin 
revives  in  him,  and  he  feels  himself  beginning  to  consent 
to  it,  he  must  hurry  back  into  the  sinless  Presence ; 
Christ  who  once  received  shall  receive  again,  again 
unto  forgiveness,  again  unto  holiness. 

He  Himself  devotes  three  Parables  to  the  justification 
of  this  method  of  cure.  He  says  to  the  murmuring 
Pharisee,  It  is  true — I  receive  sinners,  and  I  eat  with  them. 
(1)  I  have  ten  thousand  worlds  in  my  universe  which 
have  cost  the  Creator  neither  trouble  nor  sorrow ;  they 
have  kept  their  first  estate ;  He  can  still  look  upon  each 
and  pronounce  it  good.  One  has  broken  loose  from  the 
guiding  hand,  from  the  sustaining  and  life-giving  love. 
What  does  experience,  what  does  instinct,  what  does 
humanity  prompt,  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  one  lost  ? 
Certainly  to  count  nothing  wasted,  neither  time,  nor  toil, 
nor  sacrifice,  which  may  bringit  back  to  itself  and  to  its 
Lord.  (2)  Ten  thousand  coins  in  my  infinite  treasury 
were  stamped  in  the  beginning  with  the  divine  image  and 
superscription :  one  is  lost ;  one  has  suffered  defacement, 
disfigurement,  obliteration.  Shall  I  disregard,  shall  I  de- 
spise the  loss,  because  the  rest  are  as  they  were  made  ? 
(3)  An  undutiful  son  has  taken  his  father's  substance,  and 
thanklessly  wasted  it  in  a  far  land  in  riotous  living.  Shall 
I  therefore  leave  him  unheeded  in  his  misery  and  in  his 
exile?  Shall  my  heart  have  no  yearning  over  him,  as 
he  arises,  in  squalor  and  destitution,  to   return?    Shall 
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the  gate  of  love  be  closed  against  him,  and  the  God 
of  heaven  show  a  less  large-hearted  pity  than  any 
earthly  father  towards  his  undutiful  but  now  penitent 
offspring  ? 

Brethren,  the  histor}' — the  Church's  history,  the  soul's 
history — of  eighteen  centuries  has  proved  the  Divine 
efficacy  of  this  receiving,  this  eating  with  sinners. 
Hearts  that  would  have  hardened  themselves  against 
the  threat  of  an  everlasting  torment,  have  been  softened 
and  melted  by  the  expedient,  human  at  once  and 
superhuman,  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  a  boundless  love. 
*  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them,' 
has  been  the  magic  wand  which  touched  consciences 
and  made  old  things  new.  None  are  refused  by  Christ, 
who  will  have  Him.  None  are  excluded  by  their  sins, 
if  only  they  are  willing  to  leave  them  at  the  gate. 

And  that  to  which  Christ  admits  us  is  a  feast.  He 
receives  sinners,  and  He  eats  with  them.  His  highest 
ordinance — that  by  which  Christians  of  old  were  known, 
and  which  he  who  refused  was  no  Christian — testifies 
and  symbolizes,  to  the  very  senses,  the  satisfaction  of 
soul  and  life  which  is  in  Christ  for  us  all.  It  is  one 
of  His  ways  of  seeking.  It  is  one  of  His  ways  of 
drawing  all  men  to  Himself — lifted  up  to  die,  lifted  up 
afterwards  to  be  the  life.  Let  Him  not  stand  before 
us  there,  the  crucified,  the  risen,  pleading  with  us  for 
our  souls'  sakes,  in  vain.  Leave  not  that  banquet  always 
untasted.  Excuse  not  yourselves  from  it,  time  after 
time,  as  though  it  were  a  superfluity  or  a  weariness — 
when  you  know  what  it  cost  Him,  what  toil,  what 
suffering,  what  tears,  what  blood,  to  furnish  it  forth  for 
you. 
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*This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.' 
Let  not  sinners,  whom  He  invites,  whom  He  tarries 
for,  answer  for  ever — whether  lightly  and  jestingly,  or 
sullenly  and  despondingly — *  I  pray  Thee,  have  me 
excused.' 


VI. 

TWO    AMBITIONS. 

John  xii.  43. 
They  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God. 

Two  great  ambitions  are  here  set  before  us.  We 
might  call  them  the  two  ambitions.  One  kindles  one 
life,  the  other  another.  Few  lives  are  without  either. 
They  that  are  so  are  not  the  exceptions  only,  they  are 
the  deformities,  of  the  race.  A  man  who  lives  neither 
for  human  praise  nor  for  divine  must  be  either  a  sluggard, 
or  a  self-worshipper,  or  a  misanthrope.  Even  in  these 
cases,  there  is  often  a  side-look  to  the  world,  in  the  form 
of  a  desire  for  notice  or  notoriety,  for  a  bad  repute 
rather  than  none.  So  that  we  shall  scarcely  err  in  de- 
scribing men  as  having  in  them  one  of  two  ambitions — 
rival,  competing,  conflicting  ambitions ;  yet  in  some, 
perhaps  in  most,  both  present  for  a  time — the  one  waxing, 
and  the  other  waning — until  at  last,  according  as  grace 
prevails  or  nature  in  the  soul's  battle-field,  the  divine 
ambition  or  the  human  prevails  and  is  left  victor.  St. 
John  himself  seems  to  recognize  the  co-existence,  in  the 
word  *  more  than.'  There  was  a  presence  of  the  two 
ambitions  even  in  these  non-confessing  believers:  but 
unhappily  the  praise  of  men  predominated,  and  it  bore 
down  the  nobler  motive,  which  is  the  praise  of  God. 
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Let  us  examine  the  two  ambitions,  between  which  we, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  must,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences— must  in  God's  sight,  if  not  in  our  own — must, 
for  life  or  for  death,  practically  take  our  choice. 

I.  There  is  *  the  praise  of  men.'  What  our  Lord  calls 
'  honour  one  from  another.* 

We  can  all  understand  this  ambition  when  we  see  it 
on  a  grand  scale  and  a  lofty  stage.  What  else  is  it,  we 
all  say,  which,  once  again  in  the  world's  history,  has  sent 
forth  this  day  the  armed  thousands  of  one  nation  against 
the  armed  thousands  of  another  nation,  the  world  look- 
ing on?  Ambition,  the  lust  of  glory,  the  desire  to  humble 
a  rival,  to  make  contemporaries,  to  make  posterity  say. 
How  punctilious  was  that  man's  or  that  nation's  sense  of 
honour !  And  how  often — we  might  say  as  we  pass  on — 
how  often  has  that  ambition  been  found  to  *  overleap 
itself,'  to  set  the  judgment  of  Europe,  the  judgment  of 
history,  against  it,  and,  in  straining  after  one  world,  to 
lose  two. 

We  are  quick  to  perceive  the  same  ruling  motive  in 
individual  lives.  When  we  see  a  man  utterly  neglectful 
of  religion  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  success,  of  poli- 
tical office,  or  literary  fame,  few  of  us  are  slow  to  moralize 
the  spectacle,  and  anticipate  with  anxiety  that  dread 
awakening  which  shall  reveal  to  this  child  of  earth  and 
time  the  bitter,  the  frightful  nothingness  of  that  for  which 
he  has  lost  his  soul. 

But  we  must  descend  from  these  heights  if  we  would 
learn  anything  here  for  ourselves. 

We  should  not  think  much  now  of  the  eminence  of 
these  *  chief  rulers '  of  an  obscure  dependency  of  a  defunct 
Empire,  of  whom  St.  John  writes  that  they  loved  the 
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praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  Many  in 
this  congregation  are  greater  men  than  they  were.  If  there 
be  such  a  motive,  such  an  ambition,  now^  as  the  praise 
of  men,  it  enters,  depend  upon  it,  into  very  humble  spheres 
and  very  common  employments.  Who  does  not  know 
something  of  it,  something  at  least  of  what  it  would  be, 
on  his  own  level,  in  his  own  life?  To  have  all  men 
thinking  well  and  speaking  well  of  him  ;  to  find  himself, 
wherever  he  goes,  in  harmony  with  those  around  him ;  to 
have  his  opinion  asked  in  questions  of  difficulty,  and  his 
advice,  as  an  oracle,  in  the  most  tr>'ing  and  delicate  of 
human  emergencies ;  to  be  supposed  to  have  a  singular 
tact  in  dealing  with  men,  and  an  insight,  almost  intuitive, 
into  the  deep  things  of  God — at  all  events  (if  the  descrip- 
tion thus  far  may  have  risen  a  little  too  high  for  common 
people)  to  be  in  thorough  union  and  unity  with  the  pre- 
vailing thought  and  language  of  his  own  little  world ; 
never  to  have  shocked  it  by  deed  or  word  of  offence ;  to 
move  always  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  a  little  above 
rather  than  below  the  mass,  yet  so  as  never  to  be  out  of 
its  reach  and  its  contact — this  is  what  we  understand,  for 
average  persons,  by  '  the  praise  of  men.'  It  is  not  per- 
petual flattery,  it  is  not  loud  applause,  it  is  not  audible 
admiration;  it  is  more  often  the  negative  thing,  the 
never  being  found  fault  with,  the  never  being  looked 
down  upon,  the  never  being  pointed  at,  left  out,  laughed 
at.  This  is  enough  to  bring  a  man  within  St.  John's 
description:  to  love  this  is  *to  love  the  praise  of  men:' 
and  it  is  a  love,  in  many,  as  strong  as  it  is  insidious. 

For  this  it  is  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  gain  a 
lodgment  in  minds  for  a  new  thought,  and  in  lives  for 
a  new  habit.     Mark  how  opinions  run  in  grooves,  and 
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individuals  in  flocks.  What  is  fashion,  whether  in  dress 
or  style  or  doctrine,  but  the  domination  of  the  praise 
of  men  ?  In  external  things  it  may  signify  little ;  it  may 
be  well  that  the  leaders  be  few,  and  the  followers  many  : 
though  even  in  external  things  we  see  how  custom  may 
become  tyranny,  and  imitation  cowardice.  But  what 
shall  we  say  if  no  man  is  to  find  anything  in  Scripture 
but  that  which  fashion  has  stereotyped?  What  if  the 
utterer  of  a  forgotten  but  everlasting  verity  is  to  be 
treated  as  'a  setter  forth  of  new  gods?*  What  if  a 
preacher  is  to  quail  before  his  audience  in  the  endeavour 
to  say  out  that  which  he  thinks  God  has  taught  him, 
unless  it  be  the  thing,  and  dressed  in  the  very  costume 
of  words,  which  all  the  world  is  buzzing,  and  sleeping 
under,  around  him  ?  This  it  was  which  drew  forth  the 
solemn,  the  pathetic  utterance  which  is  the  text  of  my 
sermon.  The  Pharisees  were  expecting  a  Messiah,  and 
they  had  settled  for  themselves  and  for  all  men  who 
and  what  He  should  be.  He  came  not  as  they  had 
attired  Him,  and  His  own  therefore  knew  Him  not. 
It  was  death  to  the  lover  of  human  praise — and  their 
name  is  always  legion — to  utter  the  confession,  Jesus  is 
Christ.  Within,  there  sounded  the  voice,  *  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man.'  *  These  are  not  the  words  of  him 
that  hath  a  devil* — not  the  words,  not  the  character, 
not  the  life,  not  the  works.  *  Can  a  devil  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind?*  Gradually,  insensibly,  like  the  wind 
breathing  softly  where  it  listeth,  there  formed  itself  into 
audible  whisper  the  conviction,  *  It  is  the  Son  of  God.* 
'Almost,'  if  not  'altogether* — by  night  if  not  by  day- 
one  and  another  of  these  secret  believers  will  come  to 
Him,  will  say,  *Lord,  to  whom  else  shall  we  go?  Thou, 
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Thou  only,  hast  words  for  me  of  eternal  life.'  Yet 
ever  and  anon  the  world's  *  writing,'  the  religious  world's 
edict— excommunication  for  the  Christian — comes  back 
upon  the  mind  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted ;  con- 
science itself  is  fettered,  is  padlocked  ;  *  among  the  chief 
rulers  also  many  believed  on  Him ;  but  because  of  the 
Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue :  for  they  loved  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.' 

You  may  think  that  this  form  of  danger  ceased  when 
the  world  became  a  Christendom.  It  is  no  longer 
excommunication  to  be  a  Christian.  We  may  carry 
the  argument  further.  We  may  say,  In  these  days  of 
diffused  light  and  improved  morality,  to  be  singular  is 
generally  to  be  wrong.  For  one  man  who  is  scouted  for 
his  virtues,  a  hundred  are  punished  for  their  sins,  and  a 
thousand  are  made  unpopular  by  their  faults.  Is  it  not 
written  even  of  the  Saviour's  childhood,  that  He  was 
in  favour  with  God  and  also  with  men?  How  much 
more  is  it  true,  in  days  of  grace  and  the  Gospel,  that  a 
consistent  Christianity  will  bring  a  man  peace  with  the 
world  !  Who  have  been,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long 
run,  the  popular  men  of  their  generation?  Have  they 
not  been  the  unselfish  men,  the  philanthropic,  the 
devotedly  useful  ?  The  praise  of  men,  the  love  of  that 
praise,  will  never  lead  astray,  in  these  days,  those  who 
read  it  aright  and  will  follow  it  with  understanding. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  Is  the  offence 
of  the  cross  thus  wholly  ceased  ?  From  times  not  yet 
Christian  we  have  received  the  saying,  *  Them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour.'  God  does  give  honour,  even 
in  this  life,  to  the  man  who,  through  evil  report  and 
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good,  has  served  Him  bravely.  But  the  very  words 
emphasize  the  difference.  This  man  did  not  *  love/  did 
not  live  for,  the  praise  of  men.  '  When  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at 
peace  with  him.*  But  the  converse  is  not  true :  *  If 
a  man  will  make  peace  at  any  price  with  the  world, 
his  ways  please  the  Lord.*  To  love  the  praise  of  men, 
even  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians,  is  to  prove 
against  ourselves  that  other  saying,  '  I  know  you,  that 
you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.*' 

God  will  put  to  the  test  the  shortest  and  the  humblest 
life,  which  of  the  two  ambitions  is  its  guiding  star. 
Often,  in  many  things,  for  a  large  part  of  the  way,  the 
two  roads  are  the  same.  The  praise  of  men  will  bid 
us  to  be  moral,  to  be  diligent,  to  be  exemplary,  to  be 
religious.  Thus  far  it  runs  side  by  side  with  the  praise 
of  God.  But  there  are  points  in  every  life,  or  there  is 
one  point,  where  they  diverge.  Now  and  then  the 
alternative  is  proposed,  suddenly,  seriously,  decisively, 
*  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side? '  A  word  must  be  spoken, 
or  not  spoken — any  social  table,  any  home  fireside,  may 
furnish  the  occasion — an  act  must  be  done  or  not  done, 
a  gain  made  or  refused,  a  hopeful  prospect  hailed  or 
thought  scorn  of.  The  world  says.  Go ;  the  world  says. 
Fool,  if  you  go  not :  the  lover  of  man's  praise  goes, 
and  justifies  it.  But  God  had  said.  Go  not ;  God  had 
spoken  in  conscience,  saying,  Safe  for  others,  not  safe 
for  thee ;  God  had  whispered,  in  the  calm  hush  of  the 
nightly  communing,  *  My  son,  I  set  before  thee  in  this 
decision  death  and  life ;  therefore  choose  life : '  and  he  who 
went  in  spite  of  this  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than 
the  praise  of  Crod.    This  was  that  occasion  which  tries : 
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because  on  this  one  occasion,  perhaps  the  first,  j>erhaps 
the  last,  the  two  roads  diverge.  And  yet,  it  may 
be,  no  one  knew  this  life's  secret,  save  God  and  the 
man.  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be, 
on  whose  innermost  motive  these  momentous  issues 
hang. 

2.  There  are  those,  St.  John  tells  us,  who  have  in 
them,  really  and  effectually,  the  other  ambition ;  who 
sincerely  and  practically  love  the  praise  of  God  more 
than  the  praise  of  men. 

We  said  that  the  praise  of  men  was  not  to  be  looked 
for,  only  or  chiefly,  in  magnificent  utterances.  So  is  it 
with  the  praise  of  God. 

There  are  many  who  say,  there  are  some  perhaps  who 
say  truly.  If  God  would  bid  me  do  or  suffer  some  great 
thing,  and  promise  me  as  the  recompence  His  blessed, 
His  everlasting  commendation — gladly,  heroically,  de- 
votedly would  I  do  it.  If  the  cross  itself  were  uplifted, 
and  heaven  open  above  it,  full  in  view,  for  the  patient 
martyr ;  or  if  one  decisive  sacrifice,  though  it  were  death 
to  make  it,  of  cherished  idol,  bosom  sin,  or  purest  affec- 
tion, could  so  warrant  me  for  acceptance  as  that  there 
should  be  after  it  neither  hard-fought  fight  nor  hourly 
self-crucifixion — of  course  I  would  obey.  *  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise '  were  motive  enough 
'and  to  spare  for  anything  to  which  Christ  could  sum- 
mon me. 

Not  thus,  my  brethren,  does  God  give  His  praise.  Not 
here  does  the  lover  of  God's  praise  look  for  it  The 
praise  of  God,  like  the  praise  of  men,  '  cometh  not  with 
observation.' 

These  men  here  before  us,  these  non-confessing  be- 
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lievers,  proved  by  that  not  confessing  to  love  men's 
praise  more  than  God's — suppose  that  it  had  not  been 
so,  suppose  that  they  had  had  grace  to  gird  themselves 
for  the  good  confession — *  what  would  they  have  had 
therefore  ? '  They  would  have  begun  by  being  put  out 
of  the  synagogue ;  despised,  like  Christ,  and  rejected  of 
men ;  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  them,  the  religious 
world  of  their  time  branding  them  as  blasphemers. 

Where,  for  them,  had  been  the  compensating  praise  of 
God? 

It  would  have  uttered  itself  in  no  audible  sound  ;   in 

no  voice  from  the  sky,  convincing  and  comforting,  *  Well 

done,  good  and  true :  *  simply,  solely,  in  this — a  conscience 

calmed  at  once  and  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  peril 

met  and  duty  done ;  a  soul  finding  its  rest  in  the  truth 

and  in  the  life,  in  a  Person  the  desire  of  nations,  and 

a  spiritual  communion  satisfying  and  everlasting.     This 

IS  *  the  praise  of  God '  in  the  present.     To  have  this  is  to 

be  at  peace  ;  to  *  love '  this  is  to  be  happy ;  to  live  for  this 

s  to  live  above  earth.  Paradise  regained  and   heaven 

opened.     Henceforth,  though  struggles  are   not  ended, 

or  sorrows,  nor  sins,  yet,  the  aim  being  true,  and  the 

fe  harmonized,  and  the  crooked  made  straight,  and  the 

ro  beings  one,  there  is  peace,  there  is  rest,  there  is 

jnity,  there  is  elevation,  there  is  immortality.     The 

m  who  lives  for  the  praise  of  God  is  an  independent 

n :  his  chains  are  broken  off,  and  he  lives  and  he  moves 

'  he  thinks  in  freedom.    What  has  he  to  gain  from 

praises  of  man  that  shall  die,  of  a  son  of  man  who 

I  be  judged  ?   God,  and  the  praise  of  God  ;  His  will, 

jlory,  His  love,  His  smile ;  that  smile  which  is  the  sun- 

\  of  the  heart  and  the  benediction  of  the  life — ^this,  this 
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is  his  ambition.  Not  unmoved  by  earth's  interests — for  the 
hand  of  God  and  the  mind  of  God  is  in  all  things ;  not 
untouched  by  earth's  affections— for  he  who  loves  God 
loves  his  brother  also ;  not  idly  dreaming  of  glories  to 
come,  but  using  the  world  and  the  fulness  thereof  as  not 
abusing;  thus  he  passes  through  life,  watchful  not  to 
lose  the  grace  given,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  inward 
monition  of  divine  praise  or  blame  in  all  things,  fleeing 
from  evil  because  God  hates  it,  freely  imparting,  in  an 
influence  unwearied  and  never  upbraiding,  the  love  freely 
received.  At  length,  the  departure,  to  be  where  it  is 
better ;  the  staff  of  God  comforting  the  journey,  and  at  its 
close  the  at  last  spoken  'Well  done.'  Then  shall  he  who 
has  here  sought  the  praise  of  God  find  it  and  rejoice  in 
it  for  ever. 

Brethren,  holy  brethren,  the  two  objects,  the  two 
motives,  the  two  ambitions,  are  before  you.  One  you 
probably  have;  both  you  can  understand.  Both  you 
cannot  keep:  they  are  rivals;  one  must  cast  out  the 
other.  I  know  what  the  answer  of  these  souls  is  to 
the  question,  which  is  the  nobler  ?  which  is  the  loftier  ? 
I  know  how  deep  is  that  heart's  sigh,  which  pleads 
guilty  to  the  bondage  of  the  baser,  of  the  meaner.  We 
feel,  as  Christ  tells  us,  that  it  is  this  love  of  man's  praise 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  believe.  For  what 
indeed  is  believing,  in  Christ's  sense,  but  seeing  the 
invisible?  whereas  the  ambition  of  man's  praise  is  the 
resting  and  acquiescing  in  the  visible.  Once  set  before 
your  soul  the  praise  of  God — once  live  for  His  approval, 
in  His  presence,  to  His  glory — and  you  believe.  Then 
the  light  of  Christ  shines  for  you,  the  light  of  His  truth, 
the  light  of  His  holiness,  the  light  of  His  love;  you  see 
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the  beauty  of  it,  and  desire.  Then  you  perceive  why 
God  should  have  come  upon  earth  to  tabernacle  with 
men — that  He  might  make  the  thought  of  His  praise  a 
reality  to  us  and  a  motive.  In  that  life,  in  those  words, 
in  that  marvellous  sacrifice,  in  that  exhaustless  love,  we 
touch  the  intangible,  we  apprehend  the  incomprehen- 
sible. To  seek,  to  live  for,  the  praise  of  God,  is  to 
hail  with  unspeakable  thankfulness  the  revelation  of 
Him  made  to  us  in  His  Son. 

Finally,  let  the  faith  of  the  heart  be  the  confession  of 
the  life.  Here  too  the  enemy  of  right  is  the  praise  of 
men.  It  is  this  which  keeps  convictions  smothered  and 
lives  double.  To  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
fashionable,  because  the  fire  burns  within  and  must  have 
vent,  is  no  terror  to  the  divine  ambition.  Such  excom- 
munications do  but  bring  the  soul  more  directly  face 
to  face  with  its  Beloved.  It  is  when  men  have  cast  out, 
that  Jesus  finds  us  in  the  temple.  And  when  we  ask 
where  the  Saviour  is,  and  who,  that  we  may  believe  Him, 
He  answers  in  those  thrilling  words  of  resistless  persua- 
sion, 'Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and  it  is  He  that 
talketh  with  thee.' 


VII. 


RESTORATION. 


Acts  iU.  19, 21. 

Times  ef  refreshing  .  .  .  Times  of  restitution. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  breathing  the  confined  air 
of  a  crowded  room  or  an  infected  chamber ;  to  one  who 
has  panted  through  a  sultry  summer  day  for  one  breath 
of  God's  stirring  health-giving  wind,  how  inspiriting, 
how  invigorating,  the  free,  light,  reviving  gale  which 
comes  at  last,  in  blessed  vicissitude,  to  refresh  and  to 
renew  all  things.  Such  is  St.  Peter's  first  similitude.  He 
calls  the  everlasting  age,  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Advent, 
*  the  times  (or  seasons)  of  refreshing ;'  and  the  word 
means  just  that  cooling,  freshening,  reviving,  which 
comes  with  the  dancing  rustling  breeze  upon  a  frame 
oppressed  and  stifled  with  long  suffocating  heat.  We 
might  have  made  this  the  sole  text  of  discourse,  and  not 
exhausted  it.  We  might  have  appealed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  those  present  as  to  the  action  upon  the  soul  of 
the  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Do  they  not  sigh,  day 
by  day,  for  a  livelier  and  a  less  stifling  air  than  that  which 
they  breathe  in  the  offices  of  their  business,  in  the  haunts 
of  their  society,  not  least  in  the  chambers  of  their  soli- 
tude ?    What  would  they  not  give,  if  there  be  a  soul  in 
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them,  for  the  breath  of  God  s  wind  to  blow  upon  them 
from  the  heaven  where  He  is,  dissipating  the  closeness 
of  their  atmosphere,  and  'scourging  before  it  the  lazy 
elements '  of  their  stagnant  being  ? 

But  all  this,  and  more  than  this  lies — if  somewhat 
less  figuratively,  yet  even  more  instructively — in  the 
latter  words  of  the  text.  Labouring  with  his  mighty 
theme,  the  second  Advent  of  his  Master,  St.  Peter  tries 
another  illustration,  and  speaks  of  these  times  of  re- 
freshing as  times  also  of  restitution.  *  He  shall  send 
Jesus  Christ — whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until 
those  times  of  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  b^an.* 

You  will  have  noticed,  as  a  plain  inference  from  the 
text,  that  St.  Peter  expects  not  these  times  of  restora- 
tion as  preceding  or  preparing  for,  but  as  following  or 
accompanying,  the  Advent.  He  gives  no  encouragement 
to  that  dream  of  a  gradual  perfection,  which  has  been,  of 
late  years,  the  human  perversion  of  the  Church's  hope. 
'  The  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord '  then,  and  then  only,  when  *  He  shall  send 
Jesus  Christ.' 

A  second  remark  is,  that  these  times  of  restitution 
are  declared  to  have  been  the  topic  of  universal  prophecy 
from  the  beginning.  The  earliest  prediction  of  all  had 
this  promise  wrapped  in  it.  The  crushing  of  the  ser- 
pent's head  by  the  oflfspring  of  woman,  after  (or  by 
means  of)  a  stru^Ie  in  which  the  victor's  heel  is 
wounded,  was  not  more  a  merciful  alleviation  of  that 
darkest  hour  of  curse  and  exile,  than  it  was  the  com- 
pendium of  all  that  God  could  ev€r  utter  to  rouse  the 
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languishing  hope  or  quicken  the  dormant  energries  of 
His  fallen  and  sinful  ones.  To  expand,  to  expound,  to 
give  point  and  precision  to  this  one  word  of  promise, 
was  the  utmost  that  revelation  could  propose  to  itself 
through  the  tedious  intervening  ages  between  the  ruin 
and  the  restoration.  That  restoration  is  then  only  com- 
plete when,  the  last  enemy  being  destroyed  by  the 
crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection,  God  shall  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces,  and  take  finally  the  rebuke  of 
His  people  from  off  all  the  earth. 

This  is  that  '  regeneration,'  that  TroAiyyereo-ta,  of  which 
our  Lord  spoke  to  His  Apostles  as  coming  then,  and 
then  only,  when  He  shall  seat  Himself  on  the  throne 
of  His  glory.  This  is  that  introduction  of  the  *new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth,'  no  longer 
as  a  visitant,  or  by  sufferance,  but  as  in  her  own 
recognized  home  and  shrine,  that  which  God  calls 
*  righteousness ' — to  which  Isaiah  first,  and  then,  in  the 
New  Testament,  St.  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle,  and 
St.  John  in  the  closing  chapters  of  his  Apocalypse,  have 
directed  the  eye  of  the  Church  as  the  reversal  of  her 
world-wide  woes  and  the  compensation  of  her  world- 
long  watchings. 

If  we  seek  to  analyze  this  word  Restoration,  and  make 
it  significant  and  impressive  to  ourselves,  we  may  see 
in  it,  amongst  many  others,  these  three  characteristics. 
We  shall  bear  in  mind  that  its  leading  idea,  in  every 
use  of  it,  must  be  the  bringing  back  to  an  original 
state  damaged  or  forfeited  by  reason  of  sin. 

I.  First,  then,  *the  restitution  of  all  things'  will  be  a 
clearing  away  of  suffering. 

This  is  the  special  point  of  that  mysterious  passage 
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in  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  '  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  creature*  as  'waiting  for  the  manifestation  (or 
unveiling)  of  the  sons  of  God.*  And,  lest  any  one  should 
suppose  that  he  is  thinking  only  or  chiefly  of  the  true 
'  Church  of  the  firstborn,*  and  of  its  admission  into  a 
rest  and  an  inheritance  for  which  on  earth  it  could  but 
sigh  and  pray,  he  expressly  contrasts  *  the  creature '  or 
*  creation,*  '  the  creature  itself  also,'  *  the  whole  creation,' 
with  '  ourselves,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,' 
and  who  have  our  own  restless  and  unsatisfied  *  groaning ' 
in  '  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
our  body.* 

It  may  not  be  easy,  or  it  may  not  be  possible,  to 
give  distinctness  to  the  view  thus  opened.  Yet  as  a 
prospect  of  exceeding  comfort,  exercising  and  rewarding 
thojLight,  oflfering  scope  for  boundless  expatiation  to 
minds  sorely  perplexed  and  baffled  by  God*s  dealing 
in  the  present,  it  is  absolutely  invaluable.  We  see  *  the 
creature,*  rational  and  irrational,  'subjected  to  vanity;' 
to  a  condition  of  anxiety  and  toil  and  unrest,  of  risk 
and  disappointment,  of  bondage  and  oppression,  of  suf- 
fering, disease,  decay,  death ;  *not  willingly* — by  no  act  or 
choice  of  its  own — generation  inheriting  from  generation 
its  heirloom  and  entail  of  distress,  as  inevitable  as  it  is 
involuntary ;  and  this,  St.  Paul  adds,  by  the  fiat  of  One 
who  laid  it  under  this  subjection — we  suppose  him  to 
mean,  as  the  penalty  of  sin ;  yet  that  sin  not  its  own, 
that  penalty  not  removable  by  present  obedience,  but 
having  to  be  endured,  to  the  bitter  end,  even  by  the 
innocent — even  by  an  infancy  too  young  to  offend, 
or  an  irresponsibility  incapable  of  offending.     O,  it   is 
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a  hard  thing,  we  exclaim,  this  *  bondage  of  corruption,' 
this  servitude  of  suffering,  laid  alike  upon  righteous  and 
wicked,  upon  animal  life  devoid  of  reason,  yea,  upon  na- 
ture herself  (in  some  sense)  destitute  of  life.  The  thought 
pressed  upon  the  Apostle,  as  it  presses  upon  one  of  us. 
And  he  has  one  and  but  one  escape  from  'charging 
God  foolishly.'  He  adds  at  the  end  of  his  verse,  with 
an  emphasis  which  no  power  of  voice  and  no  skill  of 
enunciation  can  satisfy,  the  two  brief  words,  *in  hope;' 
and  goes  on  to  explain  that  even  before  this  distressed 
and  disconsolate  'creature,'  this  creation  not  Christian, 
this  whole  creation,  he  says— as  though  nothing  should 
escape  him — there  lies  a  future  of  emancipation  :  *  the 
creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty/  into  the  liberty 
accompanying  and  attending  the  glory,  *of  the  chil- 
dren of  God.'  At  present  *  the  whole  creation  groaoeth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together:'  its  groans  are  not 
idle,  its  pain  is  a  travailing — there  is  a  birth  before 
it,  which  the  pains  herald :  then  shall  it  *  remember 
no  more  the  anguish,'  in  the  joy  of  a  delivery  and  the 
transport  of  a  new  life. 

We  would  detain  the  Apostle  and  interrogate  him 
concerning  these  dark  sayings.  We  would  say  to  him, 
Is  it  of  earth  as  the  scene  of  a  future,  an  everlasting 
inhabitation ;  is  it  of  a  face  of  nature,  to  be  cleared  of 
sterility  and  unfruitfulness,  of  weed  and  stone  choking 
or  prohibiting  fertility ;  is  it  of  irrational  creatures,  here 
thanklessly  toiling  for  man,  and  by  man  requited  too 
often  with  neglect  or  cruelty,  but  hereafter  to  be  recom- 
pensed with  an  existence  all  enjoyment,  and  a  sunshine 
bright  and  perennial — is  it  of  such  things  that  the  words 
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are  written,  *The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
waiteth  for  the  unveiling  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  '  Or  is  it, 
is  it,  in  some  still  more  mysterious  aspect  that  the  '  times 
of  restitution'  are  here  pourtrayed?  Can  it  be,  that 
nations  now  surrounding  the  Church,  ignorant  of  Christ, 
destitute  of  the  Gospel,  shall  then,  in  some  wonderful 
manner,  *  walk  in  the  light  of  it  ? '  Can  it  be — speak, 
if  thou  hast  an  inspiration  concerning  it — ^that,  even 
when  redemption  is  accomplished,  even  'when  the 
perfect  is  come,'  even  when  the  'restitution  of  all 
things '  is  brought  in,  there  shall  still  be  an  immortality 
of  misery  for  the  lost,  and  that  those  lost  ones  shall 
outnumber  by  millions  and  myriads  the  little  company 
of  the  sanctified  ?  Does  *  the  creature,'  whose  expectation 
is  thus  intense  of  a  joy  and  a  glory  yet  to  be  revealed, 
exclude  all  those  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  distinguished 
on  the  other  hand  from  the  present  possessors  of  the 
Spirit  ? 

But  there  is  no  voice  nor  any  to  answer  us  in  these 
perhaps  presumptuous  questionings.  The  page  lies 
there,  with  its  white  and  its  black,  for  reading,  for 
pondering — but  no  hand  traces  on  its  margin  the  lines 
which  shall  gratify  curiosity.  Enough,  it  seems  to  say 
to  us,  enough  for  thee,  the  vague  hope,  the  unexplained 
promise,  the  shadowy  delineation.  Thou  hast  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  thou  hast  Christ  and  the  Apostles — ^hear 
them.  Soon  shalt  thou,  faithful  unto  death,  be  reading 
these  mysteries  right  in  the  very  sunshine  of  the  smile 
of  God.  Meanwhile,  *what  is  that  to  thee?*  Christ 
says — *  follow  thou  me.' 

Earth  shall  be  restored  to  its  original  beauty;  its 
face  shall  be  wiped  from  tears,  its  scarred  and  seamed 
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countenance  shall  be  radiant  again  with  a  more  than  Eden 
loveliness  :  for  it  is  one  of  those  *  all  things  *  which  must 
receive  *  restitution'  when  the  heaven  which  has  'received' 
Him  shall  send  Jesus  back. 

2.  We  pass  to  a  thought  not  less  bright  and  far  more 
practical,  when  we  say  that  man,  his  soul  and  body, 
his  very  being  and  life,  is  among  these  *all  things'  which 
are  awaiting  a  restoration.  And  we  have  quitted  now 
those  bare  peradventures  which  were  timidly  and  ten- 
tatively touched  under  the  first  head :  we  shall  speak  now, 
on  the  ground  of  plain  evangelical  promise,  concerning 
those  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before 
them  in  Christ, 

And  of  these  we  say,  that  it  is  the  most  blessed  of 
all  revelations,  that  there  is  for  them,  in  the  Advent, 
in  the  resurrection,  in  the  everlasting  life,  an  absolute 
and  a  perfect  restoration. 

Set  before  the  mind's  eye  the  character  which  you 
most  admire,  the  person  whom  you  best  love — love  for 
his  loveliness  of  gift  and  grace — love  because  you  find 
repose  in  the  beauty  of  his  qualities  of  soul  and  spirit 
Yet  can  anything  but  blind  idolatry  paint  even  him  to  you 
as  perfect,  wanting  nothing  ?  You  may  say  you  do  not 
wish  him  to  be  perfect ;  you  love  him  best  as  he  is.  We 
do  not  believe  it.  When  you  disparage  perfection,  you 
are  speaking  of  that  which  often  takes  its  name — an  in- 
animate negative  faultlessness,  out  of  which  has  departed 
all  the  zest  and  sparkle  of  the  human.  But  supposing 
that  the  very  qualities  which  you  love  in  their  imper- 
fection were  but  intensified  and  glorified  in  the  trans- 
formation ;  that  the  only  change  were  in  the  refining  away 
of  the  dross  and  alloy  of  the  thing  loved  ;  the  eradication 
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of  the  last  lingering  selfishness,  the  extinction  of  the 
very  least  particle  of  vanity  or  coldness  or  changeable- 
ness,  the  lifting  of  the  whole  man  into  that  r^ion,  you 
accompanying  him,  in  which  love  can  never  pass  into 
an  idolatry,  because  God  Himself  is  there  and  is  all  in 
all — supposing  this,  would  not  the  perfecting  be  a  gain 
unmingled,  the  *  restoration '  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  ?  And  if  it  has  happened  to  any  one — whom 
has  it  not  befallen  as  life  ran  its  course? — to  behold 
the  gradual  overclouding,  at  last  the  utter  bewilderment, 
of  magnificent  faculties — the  growth  of  small  imperfec- 
tions, in  a  soil  once  fertile  only  of  good,  till  the  result 
was  almost  the  littleness  of  the  great,  almost  the  un- 
loveliness  of  the  lovely;  if  it  has  been  yours  to  stand 
finally  by  the  grave,  and  bury  out  of  your  sight,  your- 
self consenting,  a  face  and  a  form  once  all  but  divine 
to  you,  and  to  go  back  alone  to  your  work  and  to  your 
labour  until  the  evening ;  surely  you  have  felt  then  that 
the  one  solace  for  the  loving  must  be  the  thought  of  the 
restoration,  in  soul  and  body,  of  the  loved ;  you  could 
marvel  no  longer  at  being  bidden  to  fasten  the  eye  of 
hope  and  of  longing  upon  that  glorious  Advent  which 
shall  be  the  restitution  of  all  things  ? 

But  if  this  be  true  in  cases  of  exceptional  loveliness, 
how  shall  it  be  in  the  far  commoner,  the  average  ex- 
periences of  human  character  and  human  attainment  ? 
Where,  almost,  is  the  mind,  the  soul,  the  man,  not  soiled 
and  spoilt  by  imperfections  ?  Instead  of  looking  at  others, 
let  us  look  now  at  ourselves.  What  shall  we  say  of  faults 
and  blemishes,  of  follies  and  meannesses,  of  failures 
and  irresolutions  and  broken  vows,  as  we  are  conscious 
of  them  within  ?    Some  even  of  these  may  be  made 
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tolerable  to  us  in  another  by  a  general  liking,  by  imperfect 
knowledge,  by  a  supposition  of  excuses,  or  by  an  obser- 
vation of  coexisting  and  countervailing  good  :   but  in 
himself  who  but  the  fool  can  be  thus  reconciled  to  evil  ? 
Who  that  has  seriously  tried  the  struggle  to  be  holy, 
the  warfare  under  Christ's  banner  with  indwelling,  ob- 
stinate, inveterate  sin,  has  not  found  himself  vexed  and 
irritated,  if  not  reduced  to  despair,  by  perpetual  failure ; 
has   not  felt,   times   without  number,   that  without  a 
promise  he  would   surrender,  he  would  capitulate,  on 
the  instant ;  and  that  the  promise  which  keeps  him  fight- 
ing is  not  more  that  of  *  strength  as  his  day '  than  that  of 
victory  in  the  end  ?     If  it  be  so,  that  I,  this  faulty,  half- 
hearted, sinful  man,  ever  failing,  ever  halting,  ever  van- 
quished— seeming  to  make  no  way,  seeming  to  be  back- 
warder  to-day  than  a  year  past  in  the  race  of  duty  and 
purity  and  eternal  life — shall  yet  certainly,  if  I  continue 
to  fight,  be  more  than  conqueror  when  I  die ;  shall  not 
only  be  just  forgiven,  just  let  into  heaven,  but  washed 
clean,  sanctified  wholly,  filled  with  peace  and  love,  made 
anew  in  all  and  more  than  all  the  thoroughness  of  the 
first  perfection,  when  God  looked  upon  all  the  work  of  His 
hands  and  beheld  it  *  very  good ' — if  there  be  a  restora- 
tion of  all  things  at  the  Advent,  and  amongst  those 
'  all  things '  I  am ;  then  I  will  arise^  if  need  be,  from  a 
thousand  falls  in  one  day,  *  cast  down  but  not  destroyed,' 
to  say,  *  Rejoice  not  over  me,  O  mine  enemy,  for  greater 
is  He  that  is  for  me  than  all  that  can  be  against  me.' 

3.  That  *  restitution  of  all  things '  which  thus  affects 
earth  and  the  man  has  an  aspect,  finally,  towards  God. 

We   must   not  press  too  closely  the  half-allegorical 
intimations  of  the  life  of  Paradise  and  the  unfallen.     But 
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if  there  be  one  thing  clear  in  the  Scripture  narrative, 
it  is  the  nearness  of  God  to  the  as  yet  sinless  Adam. 
That '  hearing  of  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day/  though  it  is  expressly  mentioned 
only  as  an  occurrence  of  the  fatal  day  of  the  first  sin, 
is  evidently  so  mentioned  as  to  imply  that  in  the  fact 
itself  there  was  no  novelty  and  no  surprise.   The  novelty 
was  in  the  self-hiding  from  it,  which  was  the  instinct  of 
the  guilty.  That  expulsion  from  Paradise  which  punished 
the  sin ;  that  subsequent  approach  through  sacrifice ;  that 
first  *'  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  feature  of  the  exile — are  all  so  many  hints  of 
a  change  in  the  facility,  the  nearness,  and  the  constancy 
of  the  access.    The  whole  history  of  the  race,  the  whole 
experience  of  the  life,  has  been  the  commentary  upon 
this  parable.     God  has  been  (practically)  further  from 
the  sinful  than  He  was  from  the  sinless.     The  sinner 
has  been  in  hiding  from  the  face  of  God.     Calling  upon 
Him  has  been  an  effort.  Sin  has  made  it  so.   As  a  matter 
of  experience,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  persons 
in  the  congregation  who  feels  and  knows  in  himself  that 
God  is  always  with  him,  as  a  living,  a  near,  and  a  present 
Person.     It  is  this  which  makes  worship  formal,  prayer 
toilsome,  prosperity  thoughtless,  and  trouble  desolate. 
Each  day  begins  the  task  afresh^  even  for  the  earnest 
seeker :  each  day  renews  the  endeavour,  yet  each  day 
leaves  it  but  half  successful.    We  cannot  say  quite  for 
certain  that,  even  when  we  knelt  down  to  pray,  we  felt 
God  to  be  listening,  or  received  into  the  soul  a  direct 
answer  of  peace. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  express  revelations  of  *  the 
times  of  refreshing,'  that  then  the  conscious  presence, 
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the  spiritual  Shechinah,  the  divine  companionship,  will 
be  restored.  *  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven, 
saying.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people, 
and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God/ 
And  again,  *  There  shall  be  no  more  curse ' — the  curse 
which  separated  between  man  and  his  God — *  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  there  ;  and 
His  servants  shall  serve  Him  :  and  they  shall  see  His 
face ;  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.  And 
there  shall  be  no  night  there  ;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light:  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  The 
greatest  of  the  restitutions  will  be  the  restoration  of 
God's  presence. 

In  the  light  of  that  sun  all  lesser  luminaries  will  pale, 
if  not  vanish.  That  only  can  live  there,  which  can  bear 
the  light  of  God.  Sin  will  be  destroyed,  and  all  that 
is  of  it;  selfish  affection,  creature  worship,  idolatrous 
love.  All  that  then  survives  will  have  fallen  into  its 
place  by  instinct :  all  other  love  will  shine  in  the  love 
of  God ;  stronger,  more  intense  than  ever,  yet  entirely 
pure,  entirely  devout,  absolutely  sinless  and  selfless. 

In  the  prospect  of  that  admission  into  the  very 
presence  of  God,  let  us  be  willing  to  endure  now  the 
difficulty  of  the  pursuit  and  the  delay  of  the  attainment. 
Every  moment  now  spent  in  seeking  God  is  an  earnest 
of  the  time  when  we  shall  have  found.  Every  prayer 
of  the  heart  towards  One  who  may  seem  now  to  hide 
Himself  is  a  pledge  of  the  coming  restoration  when  He 
will  dwell  in  us  as  His  temple  and  shine  upon  us  as 
pur  sun.     If  we  give  up  the  search,  we  must  abandon 
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the  hope :  if  we  will  only  seek  on,  we  shall  surely  find. 
Never  then  shall  we  complain  that  the  way  of  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  long,  hard  to  discover,  or  precarious  to 
.  keep.  One  moment  of  heaven  will  overpay  all.  *  Not 
worthy  to  be  compared '  will  be  our  estimate,  as  it  was 
St.  Paul's,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  present  and  the  glories 
to  be  unveiled.  The  restoration  of  the  divine  com- 
panionship will   be   the  crown  of  *that  world's'  joys. 

*  I  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.'  '  To  be  absent  from  the  body '  is  '  to  be  at 
home  with  the  Lord.'  *  Wherefore  we  labour' — *it  is 
our  ambition '  is  the  stronger  phrase  of  the  original — 

*  whether  at  home,  or  away  from  home,  to  be  accepted 
of  Him.' 


VIII. 

REUNION. 

2  ThessaloniaiiB  ii.  1. 
And  by  our  gathering  together  unto  Him. 

The  exact  word  here  employed  occurs  but  once 
besides  in  Scripture.  And  there  it  is  applied  to  that 
'assembling  of  ourselves  together'  in  the  coi^ega- 
tion  of  worshippers,  which  we  are  charged  *not  to 
forsake  as  the  manner  of  some  is.'  That  gathering  is 
typical  of  this.  When  we  meet  in  the  House  of  God 
for  prayer  and  praise,  for  instruction  and  communion, 
we  are  rehearsing  and  (as  it  were)  practising  for  that 
other  'gathering  together,'  which  shall  be  satisfying, 
perfect,  final. 

There  are,  however,  two  places  (with  their  parallels) 
in  the  Gospel  Scriptures,  where  the  verb  occurs  of 
which  this  is  the  substantive.  One  is  that  touching 
apostrophe  to  the. now  doomed  city  Jerusalem,  in  which 
our  Lord  reminds  her  how  often  He  would  have  gathered 
her  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  they  would  not.  That  idea,  of 
safety,  of  safe  keeping,  of  cherishing  and  fostering  under 
the  very  breast  and  wing  of  the  mother,  is  involved  in 
the  prospect  which  St.  Paul  here  bids  us  to  connect  with 
the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — our  gather- 
ing together  unto  Him. 
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The  other  text  is  not  only  akin  to  the  passage  before 
us ;  it  is  its  interpretation.  '  They  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds— and  then  shall  He  send 
His  Angels,  and  shall  gather  together  His  elect  from 
the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  heaven.* 

We  have  now  before  us  the  time  and  the  scene  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  text;  and  we  have  to 
observe  that  he  uses  it,  not  as  a  terror,  but  as  an 
attraction.  *  We  beseech  you  by  it,'  as  those  who  would 
not  part  with  it  for  their  life.  *  The  Advent  a  regather- 
ing  *  is,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  a  prospect  full  of  consolation. 

What  is  it  which  '  makes  the  world  the  wilderness 
it  is?'  In  large  part,  that  of  which  the  regathering  is 
the  direct  reversal — dispersion. 

There  are  senses  in  which  the  dispersion  is  tolerable. 

The  separation  and  severance  of  nations^  not  more 
by  dividing  seas  and  deserts  than  by  the  Babel  judg- 
ment of  divided  tongues — it  would  be  fantastic  to  say 
that  this  is,  to  any  one  man,  a  loss  or  an  affliction.  It  is 
as  a  type  that  we  must  read  it,  if  we  would  enter  into 
its  significance  for  sorrow.  So  read,  it  is  indeed  preg- 
nant with  sighs  and  tears. 

For  what  says  it?  It  tells  of  sons  and  mothers 
parted  for  a  lifetime  by  calls  of  duty  or  by  self-made 
necessities.  It  tells  of  friends  closer  than  brothers, 
once  sharing  together  the  daily  toil,  amusement,  and 
converse,  bidding  each  other  a  long,  perhaps  a  lifelong, 
farewell  at  a  noisy  unlovely  station  or  on  some  com- 
fortless wave-dashed  pier.  It  tells  of  worse  partings 
than  these.  It  tells  of  vows  of  lifelong  friendship,  vows 
of  plighted  love,  vows  registered  in  heaven  not  by  word 
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but  by  nature,  brotherhood,  sonship,  wedlock,  broken 
once,  broken  for  ever,  in  sudden  passion,  or  on  the  im- 
pulse  of  an  unmeant  and  meaningless  misunderstanding. 
It  tells  of  discords  which  a  breath  should  have  healed, 
but  which  anger,  pride,  sullenness,  indolence,  refused 
to  heal  with  that  breath  which  would  have  cost  nothing. 
Hence  severance,  final  and  fatal :  *  strangers,'  St.  Peter 
might  call  these,  *  of  the  great  dispersion.' 

There  is  a  dispersion,  too,  of  divided  tongues  con- 
cerning Christ,  in  God's  behalf.  Men  made  offenders 
for  a  word  ;  men  unable  to  read  in  identical  phrase  some 
minute,  some  microscopic  doctrine;  men  entering  the 
lists  of  angry  controversy  without  so  much  as  a  definition 
of  the  point  at  issue ;  men,  kneeling  day  by  day  before 
one  God,  in  the  name  of  one  Saviour,  invoking  (not  all 
in  vain)  one  inspiring  Spirit,  yet  imputing  one  to  an- 
other, not  error  only,  not  confusion,  not  ignorance,  but 
witting,  willing,  wilful  blindness.  O,  we  could  almost 
curse  the  gift  of  speech,  when  we  see  it  thus  abused, 
thus  perverted  to  evil. 

And  then  the  uncharitablenesses  of  individual  men 
must  be  made  the  watchwords,  and  the  heirlooms  also, 
of  parties,  of  sects,  of  Churches.  The  ephemeral  is 
made  perennial.  Creeds  and  Articles  must  adopt  the 
quarrel,  and  anathematize  the  deviation  as  a  crime. 
So  even  Christ  Himself,  even  within  His  own  body, 
came  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword.  Five  in  His 
own  house  are  divided ;  two  against  three,  and  three 
against  two. 

And  behind  and  beneath  all  these  dispersions  there 
lurks  the  giant  disperser,  death  himself.  We  would 
have  called  him  less  than  the  last-named,  and  placed 
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him  before  it  in  our  climax,  but  that  he  too  has  his 
sting,  and  therefore  partakes  of  the  double  character 
of  the  physical  enemy  and  the  spiritual.  And  I  might 
speak  here  to  many  unmoved  hearts  while  I  confined 
myself  to  the  topic  of  discords  and  anathemas.  But 
I  can  scarcely  speak,  here  or  anywhere,  to  one  irre- 
sponsive heart,  when  I  touch  upon  the  dispersions  of 
death.  You  may  not,  one  or  another  of  you,  have 
smarted  yet  your  keenest  smart :  the  desire  of  your 
eyes  is  still  spared  to  you  :  not  yet  has  God  demanded 
back  from  you  that  one,  one  life  on  which  you  have 
set  your  heart's  affection.  Yet,  where  love  is,  there  is 
fear.  You  hold  your  treasure  by  a  precarious,  perish- 
able, perishing  tenure :  it  must  'go,  or  you  from  it. 
Yes,  dispersion,  this  dispersion,  is  behind  or  else  in  front 
of  you :  you  know  it,  and  rest  not. 

And  when  that  day  comes — you  may  have  followed 
many  a  funeral,  stood  by  many  a  grave,  heard  the 
hollow  rattle  of  *  earth  to  earth'  upon  many  a  coffin 
which  duty  bade  you  mourn  over,  and  yet  the  heart 
was  not  riven,  and  you  went  back  to  your  home,  say- 
ing, '  Thank  God,  he  is  not  taken ' — but  most  men,  all 
save  the  utterly  loveless,  have  just  one  thing,  that  is, 
one  person,  dear  to  them  as  life — and  when  that  loss 
comes,  they  will  know  what  dispersion  is :  they  will  ask 
in  that  day,  Is  there,  is  there  a  regathering?  Immor- 
tality, if  it  be,  will  have  a  voice  for  them  then :  they 
will  hear,  not  unmoved,  then,  the  promise  of  a  gathering 
together  at  last  *  unto  Christ.' 

We  spoke  of  death  the  disperser  as  having  a  sting: 
and  the  Bible  tells  us  expressly  what  that  sting  is.  '  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin.' 
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And  we  place  sin  last  and  by  itself  in  the  list  of 
dispersers,  because  its  dispersion  is  not  accidental  but 
essential.  Brothers  and  friends  may  part  and  not  part : 
even  in  this  life  they  may  be  divided  by  seas  and  lands, 
and  yet  have,  and  know  that  they  have,  one  home,  and 
one  Father,  and  one  heaven  :  the  dispersion  is  apparent, 
it  is  not  real.  With  the  dispersions  of  sin  it  is  not  so. 
Sin  divides  even  in  its  joining.  Where  sin  is,  there  is 
selfishness ;  and  selfishness  is  severance,  is  dispersion,  at 
once.  Hand  may  clasp  hand,  lips  may  feign  love,  may 
even  vow  devotion ;  yet  in  the  very  sinning  there  is  a 
breach,  and  in  the  recoil  and  rebound  of  it  there  is  a 
divorce  and  a  disruption.  Sin  is  selfishness ;  selfishness 
hidden  in  the  act,  selfishness  displayed  in  the  conse- 
quence. Sin  is  dispersion,  alike  in  its  loves  and  in  its 
remorses.  Well  may  it  close  the  dark  catalogue,  and 
bid  us  turn  the  page  of  sorrow  for  one  of  Gospel  light 
and  consolation,  '  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  our  gathering  together  unto  Him.* 

On  the  loving  heart  of  St.  Paul,  a  heart  large  without 
limit,  yet  *  stretched  almost  to  bursting'  by  the  multi- 
tude of  its  sympathies,  there  lay  a  perpetual  sorrow 
which  we  may  call  in  one  word  the  sorrow  of  the  dis- 
persion. He  felt  it  in  every  sense.  Felt  it  in  its  mere 
distances  :  he  was  far  away  from  Corinth,  from  Philippi, 
from  Thessalonica ;  far  away  from  places  and  churches 
which  he  had  '  not  seen  in  the  flesh;'  far  away  from  Luke 
or  Silas,  from  Titus  or  Timotheus,  sons,  brothers,  each 
one,  over  whom  he  yearned  in  absence  with  an  intensity 
which  we  know,  perhaps,  but  for  one.  Yet  more  bitterly 
did  he  feel  the  dispersion  of  difference.  Mark  his  in- 
tolerable  burden   of  suspense    and   anguish,   while   he 
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knew  not  for  certain  how  a  letter  had  been  taken  or 
an  injunction  obeyed.  Even  'a  door  opened  in  the 
Lord,'  a  marked  opportunity  given  for  successful  ministry, 
cannot  be  entered,  cannot  be  improved,  while  he  is 
tortured  with  this  anguish  of  uncertainty.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  dispersion  everywhere.  It  is  the  division 
of  bodies,  or  it  is  the  division  of  souls,  which  distracts 
him.  The  thought  of  a  schism  or  a  heresy  or  a  sin 
at  Corinth,  while  he  is  at  Ephesus,  racks  him  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre.  He  would  have  all  men  to  be  one. 
He  must,  he  will,  be  at  one  with  all  men ;  and  he 
knows  there  is  but  one  way  to  this — through  Christ, 
in  Christ :  therefore  he  spends  and  is  spent,  therefore 
he  toils  and  he  journeys :  for  this  he  lives,  for  this  he 
will  die,  that  he  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Even  death — you  might  have  thought  he  would  have 
been  above  it,  with  his  strong  faith,  his  bright  hope — 
even  death  troubled  him  when  it  touched  a  friend. 
He  says  of  a  recovery  from  a  threatened  death,  which 
would  have  been  in  that  case  but  the  gate  of  life,  *  He 
was  sick,  nigh  unto  death  :  but  God  had  mercy  on  him  ; 
and  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.' 
He  felt  as  a  dispersion  that  death  which  he  dreaded 
not  as  a  destruction. 

Therefore  to  St.  Paul,  as  to  all  those  whose  hearts 
are  large  and  deep  in  their  affections  and  in  their 
sympathies,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  thought 
of  the  everlasting  regathering.  '  I  beseech  you,'  he  says, 
as  though  no  motive  could  be  more  persuasive,  *  by  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering 
together  unto  Him.' 

G  a 
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The  scene  thus  opened  is  august  even  to  oppressive- 
ness. Expanded  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other, 
enhanced  by  multiplication  of  ages  and  generations,  till 
it  has  embraced  all  the  living  and  all  the  dead  of  all  lands 
and  times,  in  so  far  as  they  have  possessed  indeed 
that  one  divine  faith  which  makes  the  communion  of 
saints — it  not  only  fills,  it  overwhelms,  it  baffles  the 
soul's  gaze :  no  wildest  imagination  of  poet  or  prophet 
ever  attained  to  it :  the  question,  *  how  can  these  things 
be?'  bursts  from  the  astonished  intellect  as  it  feebly 
kneels  to  accept  the  oracle  of  the  Everlasting. 

And  we  have  no  word,  my  brethren,  of  exposition 
or  palliation  by  which  to  aid  or  relieve  the  reception. 
We  can  but  throw  ourselves  upon  the  might  of  the 
Omnipotent  One — 'Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not 
make  it  good?' 

But  we  must  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  refine  and 
decarnalize  our  conception,  by  taking  well  into  view 
St.  Paulas  mysterious  intimation,  'There  is  a  natural 
body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body:  and  as  we  have 
borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.'  We  must  remember  how  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  beloved  disciple  we  read  that  the 
risen  body  of  Jesus  entered  *  where  doors  were  shut,' 
independent  already  of  those  laws  of  space  and  matter 
to  which  before  death  it  had  been  subject.  We  must 
not  only  silence  but  reassure  ourselves  by  thoughts  of 
the  immeasurable  difference  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  possibility  (already  faintly  foreshadowed)  of 
a  presence,  a  coexistence,  and  a  communion,  of  one  with 
another,  in  which  corruptible  bodies  shall  have  neither 
part  nor  lot ;  in  which  mind  shall  touch  mind,  and  spirit 
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breathe  into  spirit,  and  soul  kindle  soul,  and  love  meet 
love,  and  intuition  catch  intuition,  with  no  cumbersome 
machineries  of  audible  speech,  and  no  limiting  measure^ 
ments  of  material  distance. 

Even  now  we  see,  we  feel  within  ourselves,  an  in- 
stinct of  the  regathering.  We  see  endeavours,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  to  precipitate  the  regathering.  There  are 
those  who  profess  that  they  have  already  the  key  of 
hell  and  death,  and  can  hold  commerce  with  spirits 
of  the  departed.  We  could  better  believe  them  if  we 
always  found  in  their  supposed  communications  pro- 
fiting, or  indeed  solemnity.  We  cannot  believe  that  souls 
released  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh  still  measure  like 
us  things  great  and  trifling,  or  can  still  treat  as  all- 
important  earth's  emptiest  and  silliest  vanities.  But  the 
instinct  of  reunion  is  there:  we  read  it  even  in  its 
follies.  We  do  miss,  we  do  want,  we  shall  have 
again,  the  sympathy  of  the  departed :  these  extrava- 
gances are  but  the  impatiences  and  irritabilities  of 
nature,  unable  to  wait  God's  time  for  the  joy  which 
God  promises. 

Still  more  do  we  long  and  yearn  in  ourselves  for  that 
kind  of  union  which  can  come  only  to  the  immortal. 
Here  we  meet  and  part,  commune  and  separate,  with 
a  sense  of  unrest  and  unsatisfaction  which  leaves  us  to 
the  end  hungry  and  desolate.  To  the  friend  of  our 
soul  we  say  not  one  half  of  that  which  we  meant  to  say : 
we  said  not  the  thing  we  meant,  and  he  misheard  or 
misinterpreted  the  thing  spoken :  our  love  he  read  not, 
our  passing  humour  he  took  as  a  changed  aflection: 
our  soul  spoke  not  into  his  soul,  or  the  soul's  voice  was 
not  the  soul's  thought :   almost  we  b^in  to  say,  I  will 
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keep  my  love  till  it  can  speak  *  the  one  tongue  of  the 
immortals,'  till  it  can  think  itself  into  another's  thought, 
and  give  and  receive  in  full  reciprocity  the  comfort  and 
the  joy  of  an  equal  affection. 

How  delightful  amidst  such  troubles — and  they  are 
neither  the  rarest  nor  the  lightest  of  humanity — to 
anticipate  that  day  of  perfect  *  gathering  together*  which 
shall  be  when  Christ  comes.  Then  shall  friend  meet 
friend  in  absolute  oneness — no  earth-bom  or  sin-bom 
cloud  to  come  between  them — ^knowing  at  last  as  known, 
because  at  last  loved  as  loving. 

That  this  may  be  so  for  us,  my  brethren,  let  us  read 
the  text  to  its  end,  to  its  last  word.  *Our  gathering 
together — unto  Him,'  even  Christ. 

There  are  many  human  heavens  for  one  divine.  We 
picture  to  ourselves  a  future  bright  with  earth's  joys 
and  cloudless  of  earth's  troubles.  A  heaven  in  which 
earthly  relationships  renew  themselves,  and  into  which 
no  sorrow  and  no  death  enters.  It  is  well,  it  is  true. 
But  have  we  remembered  the  light,  the  sun,  of  that 
sky?  Have  we  remembered  that  there  God  will  be  all 
in  all?  that  the  glory  of  God  enlightens  that  city,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof?  The  gathering  is  '  unto 
Christ.'  The  promise  is  vocal  only  to  the  Christian. 
The  same  St.  Paul  who  writes  thus  of  the  Christian 
reunion  '  tells  even  weeping '  of  the  fate  of  those  whom 
he  calls  '  enemies  of  the  cross '  because  they  *  mind 
earthly  things.' 

Let  not  this  day  close  upon  us  till  we  have  made 
the  great  decision.  If  we  will  here  trifle  together, 
live  for  the  world,  neglect  Christ,  sin  or  even  mock  at 
sin  together,  we  must  look  abroad  for  some  other  hope  ; 
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there  is  none  for  us  in  the  Gospel.  We  cannot  choose 
and  refuse,  we  cannot  take  and  let  alone,  among  the 
revelations  of  God.  The  Advent  regathering  is  for 
those  who  in  life  *have  loved  the  appearing' — and  to 
love  the  Advent  is  one  of  the  latest  developements  of 
the  love  of  Christ. 

Let  us  begin  by  confessing  our  need  of  Him.  Let 
us  see  and  feel  how  empty  is  that  life,  how  barren,  how 
comfortless,  which  is  lived  out  of  Christ.  See  how 
slight  is  the  hold  of  fallen  man  even  upon  morality; 
how  one  gust,  one  breath,  of  temptation  may  make 
havoc  even  of  his  virtue,  the  world  looking  on  and 
having  no  pity.  See  how  hard,  how  unlovely,  how 
self-bound,  becomes  the  later  age  of  a  soul  that  has 
dispensed  with  grace.  Who  shall  warrant  the  constancy 
of  one  affection,  the  stability  of  one  resolution,  the 
consistency  of  one  virtue,  in  him  who  has  judged  the 
cross  superfluous,  and  trusted  in  himself  that  he  is  or 
can  easily  be  righteous? 

They,  more  especially — and  they  are  many  in  this 
congregation — whose  lives  are  still  young,  their  minds 
open  to  influence,  their  hearts  tender  with  generous 
affection — let  them  hear  St.  Paul  this  day  'beseeching 
them  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
presence  in  glory,  and  by  our  gathering  together  to 
Him.'  Would  they  be  found  of  Him  in  peace  .^  Would 
they  possess  for  ever  the  possession  which  they  count 
dearest  ?  The  treasure  of  love  itself,  would  they  make 
it  everlasting?  Let  them  bring  it,  let  them  come  with 
it,  to  Christ ;  let  them  begin,  continue,  and  end  every 
work,  every  companionship,  every  affection,  with  Him. 
in  His  presence,  in  whom  alone,  here  or  hereafter,  man 
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can  be  one  with  his  brother.  In  Christ — ^wrapt  round 
with  Christ — safe  inside  Christ,  from  condemnation 
through  His  atoning  cross,  from  temptation  through 
His  indwelling  Spirit — you  shall  pass  on  towards  your 
rest  and  your  home,  in  communion  already  with  spirits 
made  perfect,  hereafter  to  be  received,  loved  and  loving, 
into  the  very  presence  and  joy  of  your  Lord. 


IX. 


DIFFICULTIES   IN   PROVIDENCE   MITIGATED 

BY  REVELATION. 

Oenesis  L  20. 
But  God  meant  it  unto  good. 

The  sound  of  the  words  is  comforting.  They  were 
spoken  by  a  brother  to  his  brethren,  in  reference  to 
events  long  past,  yet  still  vivid  and  present  to  memory 
and  to  conscience. 

No  sorrow,  and  no  sin,  ever  quite  dies.  No  lapse  of 
time,  no  length  of  experience,  no  depth  of  repentance, 
can  absolutely  divide  the  one  life  into  two,  while  the 
person  is  the  same^  or  cut  off  the  thing  that  was  from 
the  thing  that  is. 

But  there  may  come  a  time  when  even  suffering — in 
a  certain  sense,  when  even  sin — may  be  regarded  in 
a  light  subdued  and  softened ;  when  the  bitterest  trial 
of  the  whole  life,  however  mingled  and  entangled  (as 
most  of  life's  bitterest  trials  are)  with  human  unkindness 
and  human  sin,  shall  be  seen  to  have  had  in  it  a  kind  as 
well  as  a  cruel  intention;  when  the  old  man,  or  the 
dying  man,  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  in  the  retrospect 
between  man's  part  in  it  and  God's;  saying,  with  the 
noble-hearted  and  saintly  man  who  speaks  in  the  text, 
*  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant 
it  unto  good.' 

In  the  train  of  action  and  circumstance  thus  traced 
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up  to  the  merciful  intention  of  God,  there  was  in- 
volved an  amount  of  unnatural  wickedness  which  has 
made  the  history  proverbial  These  men  had  con- 
spired against  a  young  brother's  life ;  and  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  it,  the  failure  was  not  from  compassion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  base  than  the  cruelty,  unless 
indeed  it  were  the  deceit  which  for  long  years  suffered 
the  father  to  suppose  a  living  son  dead.  It  is  the  death 
of  this  father  which  has  now  awakened,  not  the  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  but  the  timidity  of  selfishness. 
Judging  of  another's  character  by  their  own,  they  think 
that  a  vengeance  which  has  slumbered  during  the  life- 
time of  the  common  parent  will  be  roused  into  activity 
by  his  death.  Making  every  allowance  for  differences 
of  time,  education,  and  dispensation  from  our  own,  we 
cannot  see  anything  to  redeem  the  disposition  of  these 
brothers  from  a  heavy  charge  of  meanness,  selfishness, 
and  want  of  feeling,  from  their  first  appearance  on  the 
scene  to  the  latest.  The  one  possible  exception,  Reuben, 
is  too  deeply  stained  with  another  defilement,  to  justify 
his  exemption  from  the  common  censure  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  rest.  Yet  it  is  in  this  tissue  of  sins  and  crimes 
that  the  clear  eye  and  pure  heart  of  Joseph  sees  a  thread 
of  divine  purpose,  and  therefore  of  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness,  pervading  the  whole,  and  justifying  the  distinc- 
tion here  drawn  between  the  lower  motive  and  the  higher 
in  all.  'As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil — but  God  meant 
it  unto  good.* 

It  is  an  old  principle,  but  one  which  never  can  be  worn 
out,  that,  to  those  who  believe  in  a  God  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  it  ought  to  be  enough  (at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  objections   to   the   divine  origin 
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of  Revelation)  that  the  difficulties  which  meet  us  in 
the  Bible  are  of  one  complexion  and  character  with 
those  which  we  encounter  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  world.  There  is  no  pretence, 
that  is,  for  rejecting  Revelation  on  account  of  such 
mysteries  or  such  contrarieties  as  exist  equally  in  the 
experience  of  this  life  and  yet  do  not  shake  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  boldly 
say  that  Revelation  bears  evident  marks  of  the  same 
hand  which  guides  the  life  of  nations  and  of  mankind  ; 
not  adding  one  to  the  number,  but  explaining  and  clear- 
ing away  many,  of  those  stumbling-blocks  of  which  all 
reflecting  persons  are  conscious  when  they  would  justify, 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  the  dealing  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men. 

It  is  an  argument  boundless  in  its  compass,  and  resist- 
less in  its  conclusion.  But  it  is,  of  course,  an  argu- 
ment without  cogency  for  the  man  who  has  discarded 
his  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  who  have 
already  suffered  the  inequalities  or  the  iniquities  of 
this  present  existence  to  make  them  say  in  their 
hearts,  *  There  is  no  God,'  will  be  brought  no  nearer 
to  the  Christian's  hope  or  the  Christian's  belief  by 
having  it  proved  to  them  that  the  Bible  itself  contains 
no  greater  difficulties  than  those  which,  as  seen  in  nature 
and  experience,  have  sufficed  to  drive  them  already 
into  infidelity. 

And  although  most  men  shrink  from  the  hard  name 
of  Atheist,  and  from  the  avowal  of  a  bare  and  blank  and 
absolute  Atheism,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
thing  itself  is  becoming  neither  rare  nor  unfashionable — 
the   disbelief  of  a  living,  willing,  acting  God,  in   the 
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management  of  a  world  first  by  Him  created.  The 
assumption  of  the  famous  'Analogy' — that  of  an  in- 
telligent Author  and  Governor  of  the  world — no  longer 
carries  with  it  the  almost  universal  assent  of  its  readers, 
and  in  the  same  degree  ceases  to  have  a  decisive  bearing 
upon  the  great  object  which  it  has  in  view.  To  prove 
that  that  Revelation  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  expositor 
contains  no  greater  difficulties,  or  diflSculties  of  no  other 
kind,  than  those  which  are  found  in  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence, is  of  no  possible  avail,  as  to  inducing  faith  in 
Revelation,  with  the  man  who  has  already  parted  with 
his  belief  in  a  God  who  created  and  a  God  who  rules. 

But  there  is  an  argument,  the  converse  of  the  other, 
which  might  exercise  the  thought  of  a  new  Bishop 
Butler,  with  entire  suitableness  to  the  generation  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.  Its  aim  would  be  to  bring  men 
back  to  the  belief  of  a  living  God  in  nature  and  in 
human  life  by  the  help  of  considerations  drawn  from 
the  Bible.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  Revelation,  so 
called,  clears  up  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Providence ; 
that  Revelation,  accepted,  would  explain  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  most  perplex  us  in  this  life,  and  would 
at  least  make  it  reasonable  to  wait  for  and  to  expect 
the  explanation  of  the  rest ;  that,  in  short,  the  arguments 
drawn  from  things  seen,  against  God's  being  or  God's 
government,  would  be  no  arguments  at  all  if  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Bible  concerning  things  unseen  were  true ; 
then,  instead  of  reconciling  ourselves  to  Revelation  by 
the  observation  of  Providence,  we  might  be  brought  back 
to  faith  in  a  Providence  by  the  study  of  Revelation. 

The  mind  is  staggered  and  astounded  by  the  sight 
of  the  prevalence  of  suffering  amongst  beings  altogether 
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or  comparatively  innocent  of  sin.  The  lower  you  de- 
scend in  the  scale  of  being,  the  more  unaccountable  does 
this  suffering  appear  to  you.  That  a  wicked  man  should 
find  misery  in  his  wickedness ;  that,  even  as  the  vultures 
gather  to  the  carcase,  so  sorrow  and  trouble  should 
fasten  upon  the  evil-doer — this  is  to  be  expected,  if  the 
rule  is  the  rule  of  justice.  It  is  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  punishment  should  extend  itself  to 
persons  not  implicated  in  the  particular  ill-doing ;  why, 
for  example,  a  profligate  spendthrift  son  should  be 
allowed  to  ruin  his  father,  or  why  the  sins  of  a  drunken 
dissolute  father  should  be  visited  upon  his  children  (as 
they  often  are  seen  to  be)  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Still,  in  these  cases,  as  none  can  plead 
absolute  innocence,  a  perfectly  upright  nature  and  an 
entirely  sinless  life,  it  seems  not  wholly  iniquitous  that 
there  should  not  be  an  exact  discrimination,  in  effects 
and  consequences,  between  the  particular  sin  and  the 
general.  It  is  when  we  see  the  overflowing  of  that 
misery  which  is  engendered  of  sin  upon  whole  classes 
and  departments  of  being  which  have  never  sinned  and 
never  fallen ;  when  we  see  the  animal  world  laid  under 
the  power,  and  subjected  to  the  uncontrolled  tyranny, 
of  a  race  called  rational,  but  employing  reason,  largely 
or  chiefly,  in  ingenuity  of  sinning — it  is  then  that  the 
heart  revolts  against  the  order  of  things  established, 
and  finds  it  most  of  all  difficult  to  understand  in  what 
possible  sense  the  text  can  have  an  application  here, 
*  But  God  meant  it  unto  good.' 

Now  the  difficulty,  though  it  must  ever  press,  and 
press  heavily,  upon  thoughtful  men,  is  evidently  muph 
lightened  by  the  suggestions  of  Revelation,  as  to  a 
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coming  time  of  refreshing  and  restoration,  when  these 
innocent  ones  shall  cease  to  suffer,  and  the  whole 
creation,  now  '  groaning  and  travailing/  shall  be  de- 
livered, as  St.  Paul  writes,  evidently  (to  careful  students 
of  the  passage)  with  reference  not  only  or  chiefly  to 
the  human  creation,  *  into  the  glorious  liberty,'  into  the 
liberty  belonging  to  and  accompanying  the  glory,  *of 
the  children  of  God.'  There  may  be  much  that  is  un- 
explained :  a  dark  fringe  and  border  of  mystery  must 
ever  lie  around  each  revelation  of  the  unseen :  still,  in 
so  far  as  there  is  revelation,  there  is  light  and  there  is 
reconciliation  :  with  it  we  can  believe  at  least  that  all 
shall  be  well ;  we  can  wait,  without  credulity,  for  the  key 
and  for  the  lamp ;  we  can  expect,  and  not  irrationally, 
a  day,  near  or  far  off,  when  the  text  shall  receive,  in 
this  connection,  its  warrant  and  its  demonstration,  '  But 
God  meant  it  unto  good.' 

The  subject  which  occupied  so  many  of  the  holy 
musings  of  prophets  and  kings  of  old  time — the  pros- 
perity in  this  life  of  the  wicked,  the  afflictions  on-  earth 
of  the  righteous — has  lost  most  of  its  difficulty,  in  this 
form,  for  believers  in  a  gospel  of  immortality.  So  soon 
as  we  take  into  view  a  bright  and  blessed  reverse,  wait- 
ing only  for  death  to  complete  it,  and  such  that  it 
shall  instantly  compensate  for  a  lifetime,  if  it  were 
protracted  to  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand,  of  severest 
sharpest  discipline  ;  we  cease  to  find  a  difficulty,  certainly 
a  moral  difficulty,  in  the  fact  that  He  who  has  all  lives 
in  His  hand  does  not  suffer  His  holy  ones  to  find  their 
rest  or  their  satisfaction  here.  There  is  no  sickness 
and  no  sorrow,  no  distress  and  no  bereavement,  no 
prematureness  of  death  and  no  agony  in  the  way  to 
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it,  concerning  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  righteous,  '  But  God  meant  it  unto  good.' 
Each  stroke  of  chastisement,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  bodily  pain,  or  lacerated  affection,  or  poverty  of  estate, 
or  solitude  of  home  and  heart,  is  either  intelligible  in 
its  motive,  or  at  least  tolerable  in  its  endurance,  if  we 
may  but  say  of  earth,  *This  is  not  our  home,'  and  of 
death,  *  It  is  the  gate  of  life.' 

There  are  two  thoughts,  besides  that  of  the  glorious 
rest  reserved  for  God's  people,  which  bring  with  them, 
wherever  they  are  entertained,  harmony  and  reconcili- 
ation at  once. 

(1)  One  of  these  is  the  length  of  the  divine  vision. 
*  A  thousand  years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day/  *  He 
sees,'  it  is  written  again,  *  the  end  from  the  beginning.' 
When  we  see  the  happiness  of  a  life  utterly  shipwrecked 
by  no  fault  of  its  own ;  when  we  notice  how,  through 
mere  mistake  or  misfortune,  a  step  is  taken,  by  man  or 
woman,  of  which  the  result  can  be  but  one — suffering, 
calamity,  ruin — and  from  which  there  can  be  on  earth 
no  return  and  no  recovery ;  it  is  natural  for  us  to  marvel 
how  God,  so  good,  so  merciful,  so  mighty,  could  have 
permitted  that  error ;  how  He  could  fail  to  give  intima- 
tion, by  some  one  of  His  inexhaustible  means,  of  the 
urgency  and  the  certainty  and  the  inevitableness,  of  the 
consequence.  And  when  on  a  larger  scale  we  see 
the  same  occurrence ;  when  a  nation  is  hurried,  by 
the  caprice  or  vanity  or  ignorance  of  one  ruler,  into 
a  war  of  which  God  sees  the  issue  to  be  defeat,  disgrace, 
dismemberment,  degradation,  and  the  course  a  sacrifice 
of  life  absolutely  incalculable,  with  all  the  domestic  and 
personal  anguish  which  each  instance  of  that  sacrifice 
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must  involve;  it  is  natural  to  exclaim,  In  what  sense 
can  God  mean  this  unto  good?  And  if  some  partial 
answer  may  be  given,  drawn  from  the  benefits  always 
accruing  from  demolitions  of  pride  and  arrogance  and 
self-esteem,  or  from  special  lessons  taught,  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  as  to  the  folly  of  falsehood,  as  to  the  might 
of  truth,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  facing  the  worst  while 
hoping  the  best,  as  to  the  strength  of  discipline  and  the 
magnificence  of  self-control ;  still  we  feel  that  all  such 
attempts  to  reconcile  and  to  justify  fail  and  break  down 
in  the  calm  view  of  horrors  utterly  crushing  and  para- 
lyzing :  we  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot  save  in 
some  larger  and  grander  reflection  still,  upon  the  length 
of  God's  vision,  upon  His  foresight  of  compensations 
quite  beyond  our  apprehension ;  upon  this,  above  all, 
that  He  who  measures  not  by  days  and  years  can 
appreciate  the  real  insignificance  of  the  present  in  com- 
parison with  the  eternal,  and  sees  earth  and  sense  and 
time  as  the  mere  porch  and  vestibule  of  the  real  and 
the  indestructible;  so  that  He  is  drawing  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  towards  an  estimate  and  a  measurement 
truer  and  more  divine,  by  each  blow  dealt  at  the  short 
earth-bounded  existence,  and  by  each  fragment,  strewn 
upon  the  sand,  of  the  houses  and  the  habitations  and 
the  happinesses  of  the  temporal. 

*  God  meant  it  unto  good,'  yea,  the  loftiest  good  and 
the  most  durable  of  all,  if  He  taught  one  soul,  by  the 
unroofing  or  the  unbuilding  of  its  home  here,  the  com- 
parative, the  superlative  importance  of  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  If  when  He  severed 
from  you,  by  death  or  banishment  or  (sadder  still) 
alienation,  that  friend  who  was  your  life.  He  thus  made 
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you  look  onward  towards  heaven,  or  upward  towards 
Himself;  if  He  strongly,  sharply,  roughly,  rudely  re- 
buked your  tendency  to  make  man  your  trust,  and  to 
hew  out  for  yourself  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no 
living  water — was  it  not  unto  good  ?  Or  if,  by  a  more 
conspicuous  visitation  of  one  of  His  four  sore  judgments, 
He  should  at  last,  teach  a  frivolous  though  gallant 
nation  that  by  Him  alone  counsels  are  established,  by 
Him  alone  republics,  like  kings,  govern,  and  that 
without  Him  there  is  neither  strength  nor  permanence — 
was  not  this  too  *  meant  unto  good?*  Learn  of  God 
the  length  of  His  vision ;  learn  not  to  weigh  with  the 
light  weights  and  false  balances  of  time,  but  with  that 

*  shekel  of  the  sanctuary*  which  is  the  recollection  of 
eternity;  and  you  will  find  no  cause  to  impugn  God*s 
wisdom  or  God*s  justice  in  the  arrangements  of  His 
Providence,  whether  as  concerning  men  or  nations. 
You  will  say.  He  hath  done  all  things  well :  and  even 
when   He   seems   to    provoke    the   prophet's  question, 

*  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it?'  you  will  be  able  also  to  answer  it  in  the  end, 
out  of  a  full  heart  and  a  firm  conviction,  *  But  He  meant 
it  unto  good.' 

(2)  The  other  thought  which  suggests  itself  as  tending 
powerfully  towards  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God, 
is  that  of  the  largeness  of  the  divine  view.  It  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  former,  as  the  breadth  differs 
from  the  length  of  the  vision.  It  has  special  reference 
to  those  dealings  in  which  sin  is  concerned. 

No  reflection,  because  no  revelation,  reconciles  the 
true  heart  to  the  existence  of  evil.  That  mystery  lies 
still  in  its  darkness :  we  fret  and  we  struggle  against  it 
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in  vain.  But  that  mystery  is  not  one  of  God's  mysteries. 
God's  secrets  are  always  secrets  told.  You  will  find  no 
instance  in  Scripture  of  the  term  *  mystery '  applied  to 
things  incomprehensible.  God's  mysteries,  indiscover- 
able  to  human  search,  are  apprehensible,  when  revealed, 
to  human  faith.  The  existence  of  evil  is  no  mystery, 
because  it  is  a  fact :  the  origin  of  evil  is  no  mystery,  in 
God*s  sense,  because  it  is  not  revealed. 

But,  evil  being  recognized  as  a  fact,  and  unexplained 
as  a  secret,  the  question  which  remains  is  all  practical, 
and  the  text  forces  it  upon  our  attention.  Is  there  any 
sense  in  which  God  has  to  do  with  it?  any  sense  in 
which  God,  in  His  mercy  and  compassion,  deig^ns  to 
use  it  as  His  instrument  *  unto  good  ?'  Does  He  merely 
threaten  it  with  judgment  present  and  to  come?  Or 
does  He,  as  the  text  seems  to  say,  coerce  and  even  rule 
it  for  the  welfare  of  His  children? 

We  would  tread  warily  on  this  perilous  ground ;  yet 
firmly  too,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  One. 

We  say  that  even  sin  is  made,  in  some  sense,  to 
confess  and  to  glorify  God.  The  sin  of  these  men 
addressed  in  the  text  was  made  to  save  life.  The  sin 
of  the  murderers  of  the  great  Antitype  of  this  saint 
was  made  to  save  souls.  Yes,  we  cannot  evade  the 
conclusion,  *  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil — but  God  meant 
it  unto  good.* 

And  it  gives  a  very  magnificent,  however  incomplete, 
conception,  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  that 
He  forces  even  this  inexplicable,  this  adverse  existence, 
this  sin  which  He  hates,  into  subserviency  to  the  good 
of  His  redeemed.  Where  is  the  life  upon  which  sin,  the 
sin  of  others,  has  exercised  no  influence  ?     Where  is  the 
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soul,  which  has  not  instrumentally  derived  discipline, 
firmness,  self-management,  self-control,  from  being  sur- 
rounded, touched,  stung  by  evil  ?  Who  has  not  learned 
some  of  his  wisest,  if  saddest,  wisdom,  from  the  contact, 
from  the  experience,  of  others'  sin  ? 

But  what  say  we  of  our  own  sins  ?  Is  there  any  sense, 
however  modified,  in  which  we  can  say  that  God  meant 
them  also— God  who  willed  them  not,  God  who  hates, 
who  abhors,  who  must  punish ;  who  hates  them  most  of 
all,  punishes  them  most  severely,  in  His  own — yet  meant 
them  unto  good  ?  What  if  they  bring  us  low  before  Him, 
in  a  self-abasement  genuine  and  true  ?  What  if  they  bring 
us  near  to  Him  as  our  only  rest  and  strength  ?  What  if 
they  make  us  love  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  and 
cherish  the  Spirit  who  can  subdue  and  eradicate  them  ? 
What  if  a  man  rises  upon  his  dead  self  as  a  stepping- 
stone,  and  so  mounts  into  that  region  of  utter  self- 
abnegation  in  which  he  finds  the  one  new  man  ready  to 
envelope  and  to  renew?  May  not  that  man  confess, 
even  concerning  his  sins,  that,  though  they  thought 
only  evil,  and  he,  while  he  lived  in  them,  thought  that 
evil  like  them  and  with  them,  yet  God,  his  Father,  his 
Saviour,  his  Sanctifier,  meant  even  them  unto  good,  and 
shall  bring  good  out  of  them  unto  an  everlasting  age  ? 

The  length  of  the  divine  vision  is  supplemented  by 
the  largeness  of  the  divine  view.  God  ^tt,s  the  soul  as 
it  lies  bound  in  sin,  and  contemplates,  as  though  it  were^ 
the  emancipation  and  the  chain-breaking.  He  sees  the 
soul,  much  marked  and  scarred  with  sins  renounced  but 
not  yet  vanquished,  and  anticipates  the  dawn  of  the  perfect 
day  of  the  victory  and  the  triumph.  At  last  He  beholds 
the  work    done,  and    the    everlasting    glory  attained. 

H  % 
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He  saw  the  imperfection,  and  foresaw  it  perfected — the 
nascent  grace,  and  the  mature  glory.  The  view  of  God 
is  boundless  in  its  compass,  as  the  vision  of  God  is  in- 
finite in  its  extension. 

Every  such  meditation  ought  to  lay  us  low  before 
Him  whose  thoughts,  whose  ways,  are  so  deep,  so  un- 
searchable. Yet  this  is  but  half  its  aim.  Humility  may 
be  distance,  may  be  dread,  may  be  repugnance.  Gospel 
humility  is  reverence,  is  adoration,  is  love.  A  God  who 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  to  mani- 
pulate this  accursed  thing  into  its  opposite ;  to  face  and 
to  encounter  and  to  vanquish  this  hostile,  this  rebel 
power,  lest  it  should  be  our  ruin ;  to  give  His  own  life, 
to  shed  His  own  blood  (it  is  the  Scripture  saying)  to 
rescue  us  out  of  it,  and  His  own  Spirit  to  dwell  in  this 
gaol,  in  this  pest-house,  of  a  dead  soul,  on  purpose  that 
He  may  nurse  and  reform  and  re-make  it  into  liberty 
and  joy  and  glory — such  a  God  must  be  life  to  know, 
from  such  a  God  it  must  indeed  be  *  an  evil  thing 
and  bitter'  to  have  'departed.'  Hasten  home  to  Him, 
each  one,  through  the  Saviour,  by  the  Spirit — and  never, 
never,  never  again  try  to  live  without  Him. 


X. 

SELF   AND   CHRIST. 

Matthew  xxvii.  4. 
IVka/  ts  that  to  usf  see  thou  to  that, 

Iiuke  zziii.  84. 
Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast.  In 
the  one  text  we  have  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  accre- 
dited representatives  of  the  religion  and  worship  of  Israel^ 
standing  face  to  face  with  a  guilty  and  conscience-stricken 
man,  their  own  creature  and  tool  in  the  commission  of 
the  greatest  crime  that  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  done 
upon  the  earth  which  God  created.  He  brings  them 
back  the  price  of  blood,  the  contemptible  slave's  ransom 
for  which  he  had  been  contented  to  betray  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  kiss ;  brings  it  back  as  a  blood-stained  and 
defiling  possession^  only  reminding  him  of  a  Friend  and 
a  Master  whose  love  he  has  requited  with  murderous 
treachery;  and  says  to  them,  as  he  would  rid  himself 
of  the  wages  of  iniquity  by  a  remorseful  restitution, 
*  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood.' 

One  would  have  thought  that  there  was  that  in  the 
very  look  of  the  terrified  man,  now  on  his  way  to  suicide, 
which  must  have  awakened  pity.  Most  of  all,  surely,  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  had  set  him  upon  the  crime  and 
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screened  themselves  behind  him.  But  no.  Guilt  knows 
not  sympathy ;  least  of  all,  with  an  accomplice.  Guilt 
counts  it  a  clear  gain  to  have  found  an  instrument ;  and 
if  the  instrument  become  in  turn  the  victim — whether  it 
be  of  human  law,  or  of  that  inward  judge  whom  no  wealth 
can  bribe,  a  condemning  conscience — still  guilt  can  but 
speak  in  the  tone,  if  not  the  phrase,  of  these  chief  priests 
and  elders,  who  say  to  the  Judas  who  at  their  instance 
and  instigation  had  betrayed  the  innocent  blood,  *  What 
is  that  to  us  ?  see  thou  to  that.'  It  is  the  characteristic 
language  of  a  full-grown  and  at  last  undisguised  selfish- 
ness. 

In  the  other  text,  Christ  is  the  speaker.  After  His 
long  night  of  agony,  capture,  sixfold  trial,  mocking, 
scourging,  buffeting,  cross-bearing,  He  has  at  last  reached 
Calvary.  Hands  and  feet  outstretched,  bound  with 
cords,  pierced  with  nails — then  the  cross  uplifted  with 
its  burden,  and  roughly  planted  in  the  socket — a  voice 
is  heard,  not  of  anger  or  blasphemy,  not  of  revenge 
or  imprecation,  but  only  this,  as  He  looks  down,  with, 
bleeding  brow  and  racked  limb,  upon  the  rude  soldier- 
executioners,  *  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.' 

He  finds  an  excuse  for  those  who  pierced  Him ;  pleads 
their  ignorance,  their  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  of 
their  own  act,  in  extenuation  of  its  enormity  ;  yea,  upon 
the  cross  itself  assumes  by  anticipation  the  mediatorial 
throne,  and  begins  there  that  priestly  intercession  which 
is  to  be  the  one  hope  of  Church  and  world,  of  saint 
and  sinner,  through  the  long  ages  that  are  to  follow. 
*  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

Surely  the  most  glorious  instance  of  a  divine  unselfish- 
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ness ;  of  a  long  self-control,  a  perpetual  self-devotion, 
an  entire  and  absolute  self-sacrifice,  rising  into  the  yet 
sublimer  region  of  a  literal  self-foi^etfulness ;  enough 
surely,  of  itself,  to  explain  how  Jesus  Christ,  Coming  to 
minister  to  all  the  diseases  of  humanity,  has  a  right 
to  undertake  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  particular 
disease  of  selfishness.  Doubtless  He  has  the  secret 
alike  of  its  nature,  its  history,  and  its  eradication* 
*  They  that  are  whole  need  not  the  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick : '  and  lo,  the  Physician  of  all  sickness, 
yea  of  this  sickness,  is  here. 

(1)  Some  charges  require  proof:  others  are  patent, 
'going  before  unto  judgment*  The  charge  of  selfishness, 
as  a  crime  of  humanity,  is  of  the  latter  kind.  To  whom 
need  it  be  proved?  As  a  crime  of  the  race,  all  plead 
guilty  to  it.  It  is  only  when  we  come  close  home,  and 
charge  it  upon  the  man,  the  separate  individual  man,  that 
we  so  much  as  need  a  witness. 

You  look  abroad  upon  this  earth :  you  cast  a  glance, 
summary,  cursory,  upon  its  businesses  and  its  pleasures, 
its  societies  and  its  studies,  its  churches  and  its  closets, 
its  homes  and  its  solitudes :  where  among  all  these,  in 
what  publicity  and  in  what  privacy,  is  no  selfishness 
visible? 

By  selfishness  trades  thrive,  professions  prosper.  By 
selfishness  men  scramble  and  grovel  and  hoard  and 
climb.  By  selfishness  one  outstrips  another  in  life's  race, 
and  looks 'back  with  complacency  upon  competitors  out- 
run and  rivals  supplanted.  So  universal  is  the  reign  of 
selfishness,  that  an  inspired  writer,  gifted  with  God's 
insight  into  the  ways  of  earth  and  mankind,  has  ventured 
to  write»  not  only  that,  while  the  selfish  man  lives,  he 
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'  counts  himself  happy/  but  that,  so  long  as  a  man  does 
well  to  himself,  *  men  will  speak  good  of  him/ 

We  could  not,  without  some  forgetfulness  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  place,  bring  home  the  general  charge  by 
instances  particular.  We  might  speak  of  the  young  life, 
as  it  springs  into  childish  energy  in  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms; in  all  else  infantine  and  impotent,  but  in  this 
adult  at  once  and  full-grown — namely,  in  selfishness; 
only  to  admit  any  correction,  any  modification,  through 
the  tedious  discipline  of  *  schoolmasters  delivering  to  laws' 
and  self-indulgence  learning  repentance  through  suffering, 
if  by  any  means  it  may  be  brought  at  last  to  recognize 
and  respect  other  rights  and  other  existences,  and  to 
make  room  upon  God's  earth  for  those  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  equally  with  itself  are  God's  created. 

We  might  speak  of  the  selfishnesses  of  study  :  how  a 
man  will  spend  a  lifetime  in  heaping  up  treasures  of 
knowledge  which  are  to  benefit  no  one ;  opening  mines 
of  curious  research,  literary,  scientific,  antiquarian,  of 
which  the  product  is  at  last  either  profitless  or  uncom- 
municated — all  to  perish  with  him — all,  while  it  remains, 
self-contained,  selfish. 

We  might  speak  of  the  selfishnesses  of  society.  We 
might  mark  the  exclusiveness,  the  disdain,  the  vanities 
and  the  ambitions — baser  still,  the  covetousnesses — which 
preside  over  the  gathering  of  the  guests  at  a  fashionable 
table.  We  might  speak  of  the  offences  given  and  taken, 
of  the  sensibilities  wounded  and  the  susceptibilities 
irritated,  of  the  scarce-veiled  enmities,  the  scandalous 
innuendos,  the  miserable  mortifications,  arising  out  of 
the  self-love  and  self-conceit  of  talkers  and  jesters.  We 
might  insist  upon  the  selfish  disregard  of  the  well-being, 
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in  body  and  soul,  of  dependents  and  inferiors ;  of  the 
poor  needlewoman,  deprived  alike  of  God's  night  and 
God's  Sunday  by  the  peremptoriness  and  th€  suddenness 
of  orders ;  or  of  the  servant  waiting  through  long  hours 
of  damp  and  chill,  beneath  windows  brilliant  with  lights, 
and  amidst  tempters  ingenious  to  seduce. 

We  might  speak — and  it  would  be  the  saddest  topic  of 
all— of  the  selfishnesses  of  religion :  of  precious  revela- 
tions, of  grace  and  atonement,  perverted  into  shapes  in 
which  God  is  forgotten  ;  comfort  substituted  for  strength, 
and  faith  strangled  into  indolence.  We  might  point  to 
churches  out  of  which  wealth  has  hustled  poverty,  or 
haughtily  bidden  it  to  *  stand  there  under  its  footstool ; ' 
to  whole  populations  whose  souls  are  uncared  for,  under 
the  shadow  of  some  rich  home,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  are  angrily  fought  for,  and  *  infidel  *  and 
*  atheist  *  are  familiar  terms  for  men  whose  pronunciation 
of  one  Shibboleth  is  indistinct  or  imperfect  to  the 
captious  ear. 

My  brethren,  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  a  season 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  humiliation  and  repentance,  it 
is  our  duty  to  guard  against  such  reflections  as  might 
divert  our  attention  to  the  sins  of  others  from  our  own. 
Let  the  appeal  be  made  to  conscience,  on  this  question 
of  selfishness.     What  is  the  answer  ? 

I  know  well  that  this  disease,  if  it  be  in  all  of  us,  has 
different  symptoms  and  different  developements.  The 
Gospel  is  no  leveller,  either  in  its  descriptions  or  in  its 
demands.  As  the  Gospel  recognizes  varieties  of  gifts  and 
diversities  of  operations,  so  also  does  it  discriminate  be- 
tween man  and  man  as  to  his  exact  state  and  circum- 
stance when  Christ  calls  to  him.    There  is  by  nature,  by 
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constitution  and  disposition — we  cannot  gainsay  the  fact 
— the  churl  and  the  bountiful,  the  kindly  and  the  morose, 
the  tender-hearted  and  the  unsympathizing.  One  man, 
charged  with  that  kind  of  selfishness  which  refuses  the 
crumbs  of  the  table  to  the  beggar  laid  at  the  gate,  would 
reply,  and  reply  truly,  *  It  does  not  describe  me/  Perhaps 
the  same  man  might  have  a  less  ready  or  a  less  truthful 
justification,  if  the  stress  were  laid,  not  upon  hard-hearted- 
ness,  not  upon  cruelty,  not  upon  inhumanity,  but  upon  a 
life  lived  for  himself,  a  consideration  wanting  towards  his 
own,  a  self-concentration  amounting  to  isolation  from 
others,  a  neglect  of  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
poor,  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  comfort  of  the 
suffering ;  if  the  question  were  seriously  put  to  him,  In 
what  relation  of  life,  through  what  day  of  life,  in  what 
action  of  life,  did  you,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  without  one 
sidelook  or  one  half-intention  or  one  smallest  self-regard, 
seek  not  your  own  but  another's  good?  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  would  he  be  touched  by  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  form  of  enquiry,  Are  you  living  for  God  and  your 
brother?  or  are  you  living  that  life  which  St,  Paul 
describes  as  either  impossible  in  fact  or  (for  a  Christian 
at  least)  intolerable — a  life,  and  a  death  also,  solitary  in 
its  feeling  because  selfish  in  its  aim  ?  '  No  man  liveth  to 
himself,  and  to  himself  no  man  dieth.* 

There  are  forms  of  selfishness,  so  draped  and  veiled  as 
to  be  almost  indiscernible.  There  is  a  selfishness  of 
earnestness.  The  man  has  an  end  in  view,  and  through 
quicksands  of  peril  and  over  mountains  of  diflSculty  he 
will  reach  it  or  die.  The  end  is  a  good  end  :  if  personal, 
at  least  honourable  :  it  may  be  patriotic,  it  may  be 
philanthropic,  it  may  be  religious.    And  yet,  in  his  way 
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to  it,  the  very  earnestness  of  the  aim  may  make  him 
harsh,  narrow,  bitter,  overbearing,  contemptuous.  He 
cannot  allow  for  infirmities  which  he  shares  not,  nor  for 
scruples  of  understanding  or  conscience  which  he 
tramples  underfoot.  Viewed  in  one  light,  such  a  life 
is  admirable:  tried  by  the  test  of  revelation,  it  may 
still  be  selfish. 

There  is  a  selfishness,  too,  of  affection.  Sometimes  the 
very  power  of  loving,  beautiful  in  itself  and  Godlike, 
becomes  a  snare.  The  man  in  whom  it  resides  must  not 
only  love  vehemently,  but  love  without  a  rival ;  and  then 
the  purest,  the  most  devoted  affection  may  become  an 
unrest,  a  jealousy,  and  an  idolatry.  Viewed  as  between  the 
man  himself  and  the  one  object,  it  is  all  self-sacrifice  and 
self-forgetfulness  ;  he  never  thinks  of  himself,  in  the  face 
of  any  exertion  or  any  generosity  in  behalf  of  his  friend. 
Viewed  in  its  aspect  towards  a  third  person,  it  may  be  a 
selfishness :  in  its  aspect  towards  God,  a  giving  to  the 
creature  of  affections  formed  for  the  Creator. 

There  is  one  selfishness  still  to  be  named ;  and  it  is 
that  to  which  the  question '  What  is  that  to  us  ? '  specially 
points  itself — the  selfishness  of  sin.  These  men  who  re- 
pudiated all  share  or  concern  in  the  misery  of  Judas, 
were  men  who  had  not  only  instigated  but  hired  his 
treachery.  Standing  high  above  him  in  social  position  and 
religious  pretension,  they  had  used  these  advantages  to 
turn  him  into  the  traitor.  They  have  succeeded.  He  has 
betrayed  his  Lord  :  he  has  just  heard  Him  condemned  : 
at  this  moment  he  sees  Him  on  His  way  from  con- 
demnation by  the  Jewish  to  trial  by  the  Roman  authority. 
He  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Those  tedious  hours,  that 
wearisome  night-process,  the  evident  determination  of 
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His  enemies  to  stop  with  nothing  but  His  death  ;  the 
recollection,  perhaps,  of  days  when  he  was  Jhimself  His 
companion,  the  object  of  His  perpetual  solicitude;  the 
remembrance  of  looks  of  anxiety,  words  of  warning,  as 
the  character  was  slowly  maturing  itself  towards  its  ruin 
— all  combine  now  to  unseat  reason  herself  from  the 
throne  of  the  being,  and,  ere  he  rushes  to  the  fatal  noose, 
he  will  at  least  fling  away  that  paltry  gain  which  was 
the  sacrament  rather  than  the  reward  of  his  guilt.  He 
carries  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  his  abettors,  to  his 
employers :  we  have  heard  how  they  receive  him.  Sin  is 
selfishness.  Never  expect,  from  the  accomplice,  from  the 
companion,  of  your  sin,  a  burst  of  hearty  natural  sym- 
pathy when  that  sin  finds  you  out ;  when  you  turn 
to  him,  saying,  *  I  have  sinned,'  and  would  find  a  heart  of 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  into  which  you  may  pour  the 
tears  of  your  agony  and  your  repentance. 

(2)  Calmly,  almost  coldly,  we  seem  to  have  scanned  the 
symptoms,  upon  one  and  another  amongst  us,  of  this 
deep  vice  and  disease  of  our  nature,  selfishness.  Let  us 
think  of  Him — it  will  give  life  at  once  and  interest  and 
pathos  to  our  subject — let  us  think  of  Him  who  came  to 
minister  to  this  sickness,  and  ask  ourselves,  in  the  light 
of  Scripture  and  the  Gospel,  how  it  is  that,  as  our  great 
Physician,  He  heals  it. 

But,  my  brethren,  is  not  the  question  half  answered 
in  the  asking?  When  we  think  who  He  is,  and  what, 
who  calls  Himself  the  Physician,  we  scarcely  need  to 
enquire  curiously  into  the  special  processes  of  His  healing. 
We  need  but  to  bring  the  Person  into  view,  and  we 
seem  to  understand  at  once  how  selfishness  and  He 
cannot  coexist.     *  Ye  know  the  grace.    Though  He  was 
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rich/  in  all  the  plenitude  of  Deity,  *yet  for  our  sakes  He 
became  poor  * — poor  in  all  the  emptiness  and  destitution 
of  creatureship— *that  we  through  that  poverty  might  be 
made  rich  ;*  rich,  as  St.  Peter  adds,  in  the  very  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  nature.  *  Being  in  the  form  of  God, 
He  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped  and  clung  to, 
that  equality  of  being  with  God,  but  made  Himself  empty; 
taking  upon  Him  the  creature  form,  and  coming  into 
being  in  the  likeness  of  men.*   Unselfishness  was  Christ. 

We  will  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  that  divine  un- 
selfishness along  the  journey  of  earthly  being.  We  will 
not  track  it  from  point  to  point,  of  patience  and  meek- 
ness and  longsuffering,  of  toil  and  homelessness  and 
desertion,  till  it  found  its  goal  and  its  consummation  in 
the  death  of  the  cross.  Nor  will  we  dwell  upon  the 
thought,  though  it  is  indeed  most  true  and  most  instructive, 
that  the  unselfishness  of  Christ  was  not  left  below,  but 
ascended  with  Him  into  the  heavenly  places,  where,  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  amidst  the  glories  and  adorations 
of  *  that  world,'  He  still  forgets  Himself  in  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  His  'brethren  ;'  still  has  an  ear  open  to 
hear,  and  a  hand  outstretched  to  relieve,  all  the  troubles 
outward  and  inward,  all  the  fears  and  griefs,  all  the  trials 
and  temptations,  of  His  militant  Church,  and  exercises 
from  age  to  age  a  sympathy  as  minute  as  it  is  universal, 
living  now  to  help,  as  once  He  died  to  save. 

My  brethren,  there  is  a  contagion  in  Christ's  unselfish- 
ness— to  speak  more  truly,  there  is  a  communication  of 
Christ's  Spirit  of  love — which  has  never  failed  to  work  in 
the  souls  of  those  who  love  Him.  *This  sign  follows 
them  that  believe :'  in  His  name  they  go  forth  into  a 
selfish  because  sinful  world,  bearing  His  name  and  His 
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likeness,  and  *  taken  knowledge  of  by  this  token  'as 
having  been  with  Jesus.'  *  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth 
not  God  ;  for  God  is  love.' 

Christ  is  unselfishness.  To  see  Him,  to  be  united  to 
Him,  to  be  one  with  Him — and  this  it  is  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian— is  to  be  like  Him  in  His  unselfishness. 

There  is  one  other  thought.  Unselfishness  is  not 
merely  the  imitation,  nor  the  influence,  nor  the  indwell- 
ing, of  Christ  by  His  Spirit ;  it  is  the  result  (further)  of 
that  particular  mode  of  redemption  which  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel. 

*He  is  our  peace,'  St.  Paul  writes,  'who  hath  made 
both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us.'  And  again,  *  Having  slain  the  enmity 
in  it ' — in  the  cross.  That  which  was  originally  written 
of  the  enmity,  then  most  prominent,  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  between  the  privileged  and  unprivileged  families 
of  humanity,  is  equally  true,  is  still  more  significant, 
with  reference  to  any  one  man  and  any  other.  There  is 
between  every  one  of  us  and  his  brother  that  which  St. 
Paul  calls  a  fence  or  partition,  a  barrier  precluding  union ; 
and  that  partition  is  the  selfishness  of  sin.  Look  into 
yourself,  and  you  will  see  it  true.  There  is  something, 
describe  it  as  you  will,  which  bars  and  locks  the  door  of 
your  heart  against  your  neighbour.  Even  love,  even 
passionate  and  devoted  love,  cannot  quite  open  it — ^no,  not 
even  towards  the  selected  one.  There  is  still,  when  you 
would  quite  unbosom  yourself  to  the  best-beloved,  a  con- 
sciousness, painful  in  proportion  to  the  love,  that  you 
have  not  done  it.  The  heart  still  has  its  secret  deep  of 
meaning,  which  it  cannot  convey,  cannot  communicate. 
You  rise  and  part,  and  the  two  souls  have  not  quite,  not 
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absolutely,  touched  each  other,  and  flowed  into  one. 
And  if  this  be  so  where  there  is  such  love  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  how  shall  it  be  between  those  who  are  not 
thus  brought  together  ?  The  fence  of  selfishness  remains 
there,  unremoved,  unbroken,  untouched :  that  which  in 
the  other  case  was  not  done  is  here,  in  this  commonest 
case,  not  even  attempted.  But  when  Christ  came  to 
bear  our  sins,  He  not  only  took  away  by  His  cross  the 
mid-wall  of  guilt  between  each  man  and  His  God,  He  also 
took  away  by  His  cross  the  mid -wall  of  selfishness 
between  every  man  and  his  brother.  He  made  that  pos- 
sible in  all  cases  to  Christian  love  which  was  impossible 
before  in  any  case  to  the  natural.  *  There  is '  now,  in 
Christ,  *  one  body,  and  one  Spirit'  *  Ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  particular.'  *  Ye  are  all  one  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.'  Henceforth,  for  all  those  who  appre- 
hend and  realize  this  new  relationship,  there  is  no  barrier, 
no  fence,  no  partition.  Selfishness  is  done  away  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  self  which  embraces  and  compre- 
hends us  all.  In  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people — 'dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  world,*  yet  in  Christ,  wherever  dispersed, 
however  disunited,  one,  undivided,  indivisible — in  that 
holy  fellowship,  loved  and  lived  in,  there  is  no  room  for 
discord  or  disunion :  one  Spirit  is  in  each,  one  blood 
flows  in  all  veins ;  there  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and 
one  divine  Saviour  animating  all  with  one  spiritual  life. 
It  matters  not  now  where  we  be,  nor  with  whom :  life's 
occupations  may  divide  us,  life's  changes  scatter,  life's 
chances  at  last  put  death  itself  between :  yet  in  Christ 
— in  the  Presence — in  prayer,  in  communion,  yea  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  soul,  one  Spirit  dwelling  in  each— -we 
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shall  be  one  man  still.  O  joy  of  joys  to  parted  or 
parting  friends !  Cling  to  Christ  each  one,  and  selfishness 
departing  shall  annihilate  with  it  separation.  Time  and 
space  are  nothing  to  those  who  are  living  that  other  life ; 
the  life  which  is  not  of  this  world,  the  life  which  is  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God. 


XI. 


THE  WORLD  AND  THE  CROSS. 

Galatians  vi.  14. 

But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory ^  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  by  which  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
the  world. 

These  are  strong  words  to  be  used  by  a  man  still 
in  the  body ;  a  man  of  truth  and  self-knowledge  and 
humility  if  any  ever  was  ;  a  man,  too,  whose  life  was 
lived  in  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  churches,  amidst  enemies 
keen  to  observe  and  unsparing  to  judge. 

When  we  try  to  enter  into  the  saying,  one  difficult 
word  meets  us.  What  is  this  *  world,'  this  Cosmos, 
which  St.  Paul  found  crucified  for  him  by  the  cross  of 
Christ  ? 

No  word  in  all  Scripture  is  more  difficult  to  interpret ; 
more  difficult,  certainly,  to  apply.  Let  us  consider  in 
which  of  its  uses  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  language  of 
the  text. 

(i)  Was  that  world,  that  Cosmos,  of  which  St.  Paul 
writes  as  crucified  by  the  cross — was  it,  or  could  it  be, 
this  fair  order,  this  beautiful  arrangement  (the  first 
meaning  of  Cosmos)  of  earth  and  sea  and  heaven ;  of 
planets  fulfilling  their  courses,  and  comets  rushing 
athwart  them ;  of  sun  and  moon  and  stars  ruling  day 
and  night ;  of  seasons  succeeding  and  succeeded ;  of 
life  vegetable,  animal,  rational;  of  bodies  wonderfully 
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organized  and  minds  fearfully  constituted  ?  Is  there  any 
sense  in  which  this  world,  on  which  God  looked  at  the 
first  and  beheld  it  *  very  good,*  can  need  the  cross  of  the 
Creator  to  crucify  it  to  us,  or  us  to  it  ?  Is  it,  perhaps, 
wasted  time,  which  the  astronomer  gives  to  his  tele- 
scope, and  the  naturalist  to  his  microscope  ?  is  it,  perhaps, 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  responsibility  of  living  and  the 
transitoriness  of  the  created  ?  Was  it  the  office  of  the 
cross  to  teach  men  to  cease  from  admiring,  or  to  bid 
the  Christian  occupy  himself  with  his  soul,  and  leave 
nature  to  that  elemental  fire  which  is  to  be  the  second 
deluge  of  earth  ? 

Some  have  spoken  and  written  as  though  they 
almost  accepted  the  interpretation  ;  have  seemed  to 
censure  the  occupations,  as  they  mistrust  and  suspect 
the  conclusions,  of  science.  We,  my  brethren,  have  not 
so  learned  Christ :  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  term 

*  world,'  no  man  ever  called  such  an  enthusiasm  as  this 

*  worldliness : '  no  man  can  seriously  think  that  the 
Cosmos  which  the  cross  of  Christ  crucifies  is  the 
Cosmos  which  Christ  the  Creator  elaborated  in  the 
beginning. 

(a)  If  not  in  the  world  of  nature,  enjoyed  by  contem- 
plation or  investigated  by  science,  shall  we  find  this 
subject  of  the  Christian  crucifixion  in  that  second  sense 
of  the  Cosmos  in  which  it  denotes  the  universe  of  man 
and  human  life  ? 

Certainly  we  approach  more  nearly  to  our  object  in 
thus  regarding  it ;  for  worldliness  is  a  malady  of  human 
nature,  and  must  be  connected  with  that  part  of  God^s 
handywork  of  which  man  is  the  constituent. 

And  some  have   so  spoken  as   if  worldliness  were 
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indeed  the  association  with  men ;  as  if  it  were  proof 
sufficient  of  an  addiction  to  the  world,  to  show  that  a 
man  lived  much  amongst  his  fellows,  loved  to  be  where 
men  and  women  are  gathered  together,  and  took  de- 
light in  the  presence  and  conversation  and  concourse  of 
his  kind.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  hear  the 
designation  of  worldliness  given  to  the  most  genial 
enjoyment  of  human  society — as  if  seclusion  were  the 
aim,  and  solitude  the  perfection,  of  a  Christian ;  though, 
indeed,  the  very  same  lips  which  condemn  society  would 
be  still  more  severe  upon  that  particular  dread  of  the 
world  which  finds  its  natural  refuge  in  the  isolation  of 
the  cloister. 

It  is  worth  while,  my  brethren,  to  hunt  out  this  idea 
of  our  subject,  because,  in  forms  more  or  less  disguised, 
it  has  influenced  the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  a  multi- 
tude of  well-meaning  men.  Say  what  we  will,  account 
for  it  as  we  may,  worldliness  is  often  imputed  as  a  re- 
proach, often  lamented  as  a  sin,  where  there  has  been 
nothing  but  a  delight,  frank  and  genial,  in  the  converse 
and  society  of  others.  And  rules  have  sometimes  been 
laid  down,  as  to  the  particular  kinds  and  forms  of 
human  gathering,  which  should  attach,  or  exempt  from, 
this  stigma  of  worldliness.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
there  are  forms  of  amusement  into  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  serious  mind  carried.  It  may  be 
a  matter  of  Christian  prudence — a  part  of  the  high  duty 
of  spiritual  self-preservation,  or  else  an  exercise  of  the 
holy  principle  of  considering  lest  you  tempt,  of  avoiding 
risk  of  injury  to  the  weaker  or  the  more  scrupulous — to 
abstain  from  certain  places  or  kinds  of  recreation,  from 
which  Christians  as  a  body  have  thought  it  right  and 
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needful  to  withdraw  themselves.  Only  let  it  be  under- 
stood, that  it  is  not  necessarily  worldliness  to  enjoy, 
and  certainly  by  no  means  unworldliness  to  refrain 
from,  any  one  or  any  number  of  those  associations  with 
other  people,  for  converse  or  relaxation,  which  do  not  bear 
on  their  face  the  stamp  of  positive  sin,  or  of  which  the 
true  account  is  that  they  are  open  to  abuse  or  perilous 
in  excess. 

It  is  not  in  intermixture  with  the  Cosmos,  as  the 
universe  of  mankind,  that  we  find  the  secret  of  that 
worldliness  of  which  we  are  in  quest.  This  is  the  very 
world,  of  which  it  is  written  that  God  loved  it — so 
loved,  as  to  give  for  it  His  own  Son.  Strange  were  it,  if 
the  world  which  God  loved  should  be  also  the  world 
which  the  cross  of  Christ  crucified.  The  application  of 
the  criterion  proposed  is  decisive  against  the  interpre- 
tation. 

(3)  But  there  is  a  use  of  the  word  Cosmos  in  Scripture, 
to  which  the  test,  of  its  crucifixion  by  the  cross,  perfectly 
answers. 

When  St.  John  says  that  *the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness,'  and  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  uttermost  peril 
of  a  Christian  man  being  that  of  *  condemnation  with  the 
world;'  they  point  to  a  third,  and  entirely  evil,  thing, 
which  the  cross  might  crucify  without  inhumanity,  and 
which  the  divine  love  itself  might  hate  and  extirpate 
without  uncharity. 

This  is  the  Cosmos,  not  of  nature,  and  not  of  man,  as 
God  created  either ;  not  the  beautiful  universe  in  which 
philosophers,  and  poets,  and  simple  loving  souls  which 
are  neither,  delight  to  revel  and  expatiate  ;  not  the  race 
made  in  God's  image,  partaking  of  His  intelligence  and 
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His  forethought  and  His  sympathy  and  His  love,  and, 
even  in  its  ruins,  prognosticating  reconstruction;  but 
that  aspect,  that  element,  of  each,  which  sin  has  defiled 
— matter  as  the  foe  of  spirit,  and  man  as  the  bond- 
slave of  the  devil. 

St.  John  gives  that  which  professes  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  Cosmos  (in 
this  ill  sense  in  which  the  text  uses  it)  when  he  says  in 
his  first  Epistle,  *  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world :  for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world  :  and  the 
world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof.'  In  St.  John's 
Cosmos  there  are  but  three  existences,  three  orders  of 
occupants ;  sensuality,  covetousness,  vanity.  There  is 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  ;  the  passion,  and  the  appetite, 
and  the  desiring,  longing,  raging  impulse,  which  the 
devil  used  successfully  as  the  bait  and  lure  of  the  first 
temptation,  and  with  bitter  crushing  defeat  in  the  open- 
ing solicitation  of  the  second.  There  is  the  lust  of  the 
cyts ;  the  greed  of  getting  and  having,  of  enjoying  and 
hoarding,  in  which  half  the  living  spend  this  life-time, 
murmuring  if  they  gain,  and  grudging  if  they  be  not 
satisfied.  And  there  is  the  pride  of  life;  all  that 
empty  imposture  by  which  the  present  parades  itself 
against  the  eternal ;  all  that  lying  vanity  by  which 
fashion  and  custom  and  title  and  office  overawe,  intimi- 
date, and  drag  after  them ;  all  that  ambition,  of  a  name 
and  a  place  amongst  the  living  that  must  die,  and  on  this 
earth  which  shall  be  burned  up— of  a  fame  which  cannot 
be  carried  away,  and  a  glory  which  the  everlasting  God 
cannot  share  with  His  created. 
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Here,  then,  at  last  stands  out  before  us,  in  clear  and 
sharp  outline,  the  world  which  is  all  evil,  and  the  worldli- 
ness,  the  worldlikeness,  which  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to 
crucify. 

How  diverse  is  it,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  the 
dim  confused  idea  which  we  brought  with  us  to  the 
search. 

What  is  it,  ask  we  now,  to  be  worldly  ?  It  is  not,  to 
be  enamoured  of  creation ;  to  feel  it  good  for  us  to 
behold  the  sun,  or  to  enjoy,  in  moderation  and  with 
thanksgiving,  the  pleasant  food  and  sleep  and  home  with 
which  God  our  Father  has  provided  this  life  of  the 
stranger  and  the  sojourner.  It  is  not,  to  love  the  face 
and  the  speech  and  the  innocent  converse  of  the  friend 
closer  than  a  brother :  it  is  not,  to  enjoy  the  gathering 
together  of  the  bright-minded  and  the  merry-hearted,  not 
even  if  the  scene  be  a  marriage-feast,  or  if  song  and  dance 
speed  the  hours  on  their  way.  This  it  is  not  worldliness  to 
enjoy,  this  it  is  not  unworldliness  to  condemn.  It  is  only 
when  the  Cosmos  of  nature  and  of  man  becomes  the 
world  of  forgetfulness,  of  folly,  of  sin  ;  when,  not  in  inno- 
cent thankfulness,  and  not  in  honest  simplicity,  and  not  in 
human  manly  love,  but  in  frivolity  dissipating  reflection, 
and  in  flattery  undermining  watchfulness,  and  in  guile 
waiting  to  seduce,  and  in  vanity  parading  self,  and  in  a 
thorough  pervading  ungodliness  barring  and  fencing  God 
Himself  out  of  an  earth  which  He  would  visit  to  bless — 
when  thus,  and  in  this  spirit,  men  use  this  world,  then 
indeed  it  becomes  the  world  which  Baptism  renounces, 
the  world  which  the  cross  must  crucify  and  which  the 
Crucified  must  at  last  condemn. 

The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  ^yos,  the  pride  of 
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life,  this  is  the  world.  To  have  these  things  in  the  heart 
is  to  be  worldly.  This  is  the  disease,  the  threefold  disease, 
which  Christ  came  to  heal  when  He  undertook  the  cure 
of  worldliness.  Let  us  look  into  St.  Paul's  experience — 
for  he  had  been  a  patient,  sick  of  this  malady,  in  earth's 
vast  comfortless  hospital ;  and  Christ  entering  had  singled 
him  out,  and  drawn  from  him,  in  gratitude  for  recovery 
and  health,  this  outburst  of  adoring  praise — *  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  which  the  world  has  been  crucified  unto  me, 
and  I  unto  the  world.* 

In  this  crucifixion  by  the  cross  there  are  two 
stages. 

I.  There  is,  first,  a  testimony.  The  cross  is  a  witness. 
It  gives  evidence  against  the  world. 

The  world  is  the  power  of  the  present.  Its  three  in- 
gredients are  alike  in  this.  Sensuality,  covetousness,  vanity 
— the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  pride  (or 
imposture)  of  life — each  one  of  these  works  its  worldliness 
by  making  the  present  real  and  the  eternal  visionary.  A 
man  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  excitements 
lives  in  the  temporal.  The  body  lusting  after  an  indul- 
gence— the  mind  bent  upon  a  gain — the  soul  filled  with 
conceit — has  no  room  and  no  eye  for  the  spiritual. 

And  what  is  this  cross  which  I  see  erected  on 
Calvary?  and  who  is  He  who  hangs  thereon?  Why 
is  it  there?  why  is  He  there?  It  is  there  as  a  testi- 
mony. He  is  there  as  a  witness,  against  the  importance 
of  the  present :  as  a  testimony,  as  a  witness,  for  the 
paramount,  the  supreme  value  of  that  which  eye  hath 
not  seen — the  soul,  the  truth,  pardon,  holiness,  heaven, 
and  God.     If  the  body,  with  its  passions  and  lusts,  were, 
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as  the  world  says,  all-important ;  if  the  indulgence  of 
the  flesh,  within  whatever  limits  of  prudence  or  virtue, 
were,  as  worldliness  says,  a  thing  to  be  desired — that 
cross  would  not  be :  for  the  cross  is  sharp,  and  the  flesh 
sensitive,  and  the  hours  of  the  agony  are  long  and  slow, 
and  the  crucified  one  is  Almighty,  might  descend  from 
the  cross,  might  sweep  into  nothingness  alike  accusers 
and  executioners — need  not  die,  and  yet  wills  to  die. 
That  cross  is  witnessing,  each  hour,  against  the  world- 
liness of  sensuality.  It  says  in  the  ear  of  faith,  Bodily 
pain,  bodily  ease,  bodily  gratification,  bodily  torture,  is 
nothing :  a  martyr's  death  is  better  than  a  sinner's  life. 
Soon  will  this  framework  of  flesh  and  blood  dissolve 
and  see  corruption.  Live  for  eternity,  live  not  for  time  : 
live  for  resurrection,  live  not  for  the  world.  St.  Paul 
heard  the  voice  of  the  cross,  and  it  crucified  him  to 
the  world. 

Or  if  the  gains  of  the  world,  its  getting  and  its  spend- 
ing, its  hoarding  and  its  squandering,  were,  as  worldli- 
ness thinks,  valuable ;  if  to  be  a  rich  man  and  a  prosper- 
ous, if  to  have  house  and  lands,  servants  and  cattle,  if 
to  be  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  to  far^  sumptuously,  living 
in  honour  and  dignity  among  neighbours,  were,  as  the 
world  pronounces,  important — that  cross  would  not  be : 
for  He  who  is  to  die  on  that  cross  is  One  who  made 
all  these  things,  and  certainly  might  have  commanded 
them — yet  here,  after  only  three  and  thirty  years  of  life, 
He  is  renouncing,  finally  and  for  ever,  all  earth's  pos- 
sessions, yea  earth  itself,  because  He  counts  heaven 
everything,  and  will  not  keep  here  below  so  much  as 
to  set  His  foot  on ;  for  the  joy  that  is  set  before  Him, 
despising  the  shame.     Yes,  there  is  a  voice  from  that 
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cross :  St.  Paul  heard  it,  and  it  healed  worldliness  in 
him.  The  lust  of  the  eyes,  which  is  the  love  of  getting, 
is  a  delusion  and  a  lie.  Earth,  if  it  were  the  whole  of  earth, 
is  nothing :  heaven,  if  it  were  one  moment  of  it,  is  all. 

And  how  of  the  third  thing,  which  is  the  pride  of  life  ? 
How  of  that  voice  of  human  applause,  that  flattery,  that 
homage,  which  is  so  sweet  to  the  ear?  that  public 
opinion  which  calls  you  illustrious,  famous  in  your  gene- 
ration, a  man  of  renown — which  assures  you  that  the 
world  will  treasure  you  among  its  worthies,  and  not  let 
you  die  ?  Why  is  that  cross  lifted  up,  and  Christ  upon 
it  ?  Because  He  resolutely  refused  to  pay  court  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  even  of  the  religious  world ; 
because  for  this  cause  came  He  into  the  world,  that  He 
might  bear  witness  to  the  truth — and  therefore,  when 
truth  and  falsehood  came  at  last  to  the  death-grapple, 
He,  the  Truth,  must  die.  Yes,  that  cross  is  evidence 
against  the  vanity  of  worldliness;  bids  the  man  who 
would  be  a  man  do  battle  for  the  thing  that  is,  and 
look  for  his  reward  to  a  world  not  of  shadows,  and  to 
a  life  not  of  time.  It  was  of  the  cross,  it  was  from  the 
Crucified,  that  St.  Paul  learned  his  mighty  lesson  how 
to  trample  under  foot  tradition  and  authority,  Judaism 
and  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  to  be  Christ's  wit- 
ness, Christ's  only,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  the 
limits  of  time. 

a.  The  cross  is  thus  a  testimony.  It  is  one  thing  more : 
it  is  a  power  too.  We  know  how  Christ  Himself  foretold 
its  attraction :  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Me.'  Yes,  that  ugly,  that  repulsive, 
that  horrible  object,  that  frightful,  that  revolting  execu- 
tion, that,  gibbet  accursed  of  God  and  man,  has  become 
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the  magnet  of  humanity.  He  foretold  it,  and  it  is  true. 
Wheresoever  this  Gospel  of  the  cross  and  the  Crucified 
is  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  there  are  found 
practical  evidences,  'infallible  proofs'  St.  Luke  would 
call  them,  of  the  power  of  the  cross  to  crucify  men  to 
the  world.  Not  by  trickery  or  magic,  not  by  accident 
or  machinery,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  is 
this  influence  upon  hearts  and  lives  wrought.  Not  by 
thrilling  descriptions,  not  by  eloquence  of  speech,  not 
by  looking  upon  the  scene  till  tears  of  natural  pity  run 
down :  not  thus — but  by  a  pow^ r  more  real  if  less  in- 
telligible, it  is  still  the  cross  which  is  the  attraction, 
and  Christ  crucified  becomes  in  His  turn  the  mutual 
crucifier  of  man  and  the  world. 

My  brethren,  whatever  may  be  at  this  moment  the 
outward  colour  of  life  to  you ;  if  it  be  bright,  if  it  be 
dark ;  joyous,  or  grievous  ;  peopled  with  loving  presences, 
or  solitary  with  a  solitude  of  the  soul ;  be  sure  of  one 
thing — that  in  either  case,  for  sobering  or  for  soothing, 
the  cross  and  its  crucifying  power  is  your  one  hope, 
your  one  blessing.  Turn  to  it  when  the  world  is  strong 
with  you,  and  you  shall  take  the  world's  measure,  and 
use  as  not  abusing  it.  Turn  to  it  when  the  world  is 
sombre  for  you  or  sorrowful,  and  you  shall  learn  that 
the  time  is  short,  and  that  they  who  weep  may  be  as 
though  they  wept  not.  The  power  of  the  present  shall 
wane  before  a  mightier.  He  who  lives  his  life  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  shall  find  the  world  crucified  to  him  ; 
shall  anticipate  the  peace  and  the  rest,  the  love  and  the 
calm,  of  a  world  not  seen  ;  shall  know  Christ  and  the 
power  of  His  resurrection — his  life  hidden  in  God  ;  his 
heart,  with  his  treasure,  safely  housed  in  heaven. 


XII. 

RESTLESSNESS. 

Matthew  xi.  28. 

Come  unto  me^  all  ye  thai  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 

I  will  give  you  rest. 

Does  Christ  address  here  all  or  some?  When  He  calls 
to  Him  the  travailing  and  burdened,  and  promises  to 
give  them  rest,  does  He  invite  one  portion  of  the  great 
family— or  does  He  stand  in  the  world's  highway,  and 
bid  all  who  pass  by  to  hearken ;  treating  all  alike  as 
labouring  and  heavy  laden,  and  promising  to  all  alike,  if 
they  will  listen,  that  He  will  give  them  rest? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  grapple  with  a  large 
subject.  We  must  attempt,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
great  Physician,  the  diagnosis  of  a  dangerous  disease  ; 
which  has  indeed  many  symptoms — nay,  which  counter- 
feits many  sicknesses ;  yet  is  a  distinct  and  substantive 
malady,  subtle,  insidious,  wide-spread  and  far-reaching — 
how  wide,  how  far,  we  can  scarcely  guess  without  ex- 
amination— it  passes  by  the  name  of  Restlessness. 

( i)  We  have  all  known  the  misery  of  restlessness  in  its 
physical,its  bodily  working.  That  restlessness,  which,  when 
we  were  children,  made  it,  whether  as  a  test  of  obedience 
or  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  a  positive  torture  to 
sit  still;  that  restlessness,  which,  multiplying  the  eight 
hours  of  a  sleepless  night  by  imaginary  tens  and  hun* 
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dreds,  reflects,  so  often,  in  later  life,  the  sorrows  of  the 
past  day,  or  prognosticates,  sometimes  in  idle  panic, 
the  troubles  of  the  morrow;  that  restlessness,  which  is 
the  chief  torment  of  fever,  and  of  which  the  first  allevia- 
tion is  the  harbinger  of  recovery — yes,  we  all  know  what 
that  restlessness  is  :  let  us  use  the  experience  to  illustrate 
the  saying  of  the  text,  and  to  make  us  appreciate  the 
promise  of  the  Physician,  in  its  higher  and  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  meaning,  *  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

(2)  There  is  a  restlessness  of  mere  suspense.  Who  is 
so  fortunate,  in  constitution  or  history,  as  never  to  have 
felt  the  disquietude  of  anxiety?  Fortunate,  we  say — and 
yet  we  scarce  know  how  to  envy  the  impassiveness  of 
the  nature,  or  the  uneventfulness  of  the  life,  which  has 
been  entirely  exempt  from  it. 

We  have  known  it  in  some  youthful  competition — ath- 
letic, perhaps,  or  academical — when  the  day,  the  long- 
expected  day,  has  dawned  at  last,  which  is  to  decide  the 
contest  and  adjudge  the  prize.  On  that  morning  sleep 
fled  early ;  solitude,  study,  stillness,  appetite,  were  so 
many  impossibilities  ;  motion,  exercise,  perpetual  change 
of  posture  and  place,  were  the  only  tolerable  appliances ; 
each  moment  was  an  hour,  each  hour  a  day,  the  day 
a  month  or  a  year;  hope  and  dread  alternated  in  the 
bosom,  and  whichever  for  the  moment  predominated 
was  equally  with  the  other  the  prohibition  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  repose. 

We  have  known  it  in  anxieties,  more  serious  if  they 
could  not  be  more  exciting.  The  morning  which  was 
to  bring  an  answer  to  a  letter  on  which  success  or  failure 
hung — the  success  of  an  important  application,  the  failure 
of  a  life's  hope ;  the  noonday  which  was  to  be  the  crisis 
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of  a  friend's  sickness,  or  the  evening  which  was  to 
bring  back  son  or  husband  from  Australia  or  India — the 
knowledge,  in  each  case,  being  added,  that  the  chances 
were  equal  of  the  joyous  or  the  disastrous — that  the  entreaty 
might  be  refused,  that  the  sickness  might  be  fatal,  that 
the  expected  arrival  might  be  turned  into  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death — can  more  be  said,  to  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  restlessness  of  mere  suspense,  or  of  the  torture 
involved  in  it  to  hearts  that  beat,  to  souls  that  can 
feel? 

(3)  There  is  a  suspense,  and  a  restlessness  accompany- 
ing it,  more  trying  still  than  this.  It  is  that  of  doubt. 
Who  has  not  felt  it  ? 

It  is  an  age  of  doubting.  The  old  order  is  passing — 
perhaps  each  generation  thinks  so  of  itself — but  there 
are  periods,  and  this  surely  is  one,  in  which  the  wheels 
of  thought  revolve  with  exceptional  rapidity ;  in  which 
there  grows  up  a  temper  of  suspicion,  a  mistrust  of  that 
which  is  because  it  is,  a  prepossession  against  the 
received,  alike  in  politics  and  in  religion,  which,  repul- 
sive as  it  is  in  name,  and  painful  as  it  is  in  experience,  is 
yet  not  infectious  only,  but  to  certain  natures  attractive 
too — attractive  (might  we  venture  to  say  it  ?)  by  reason 
of  its  repulsiveness ;  even  as  persons  of  keen  sensibility 
to  the  horrible,  will  turn  aside,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
look  upon  some  spectacle  of  pain  or  death,  which,  they 
know,  will  haunt  their  sleeping  and  their  waking  for  days 
and  weeks  to  come.  It  must  be  some  such  strange 
anomaly  of  our  mental  nature,  which  makes  and  multi- 
plies doubters,  in  these  days,  out  of  materials  the  most 
incongruous  and  uncongenial.  In  many  cases,  the  misery 
of  doubting  is  actually  engendered  of  the  dread  of  it.    It 
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seems  so  terrible  to  mistrust  that  which  is  our  hope — the 
power  and  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  God,  the 
divinity  (and  all  that  hangs  upon  it)  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
grace  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit— that  the  very 
suggestion  of  the  misgiving  secures  for  it  room  and 
lodgment  within:  we  doubt,  not  because  we  desire,  but 
because  we  dread  it — because  it  is  a  thing  of  life  and 
death  to  us,  and  we  are  fascinated  by  the  evil  eye  which 
would  destroy.  In  many  cases,  there  is  a  contagion  of 
doubting :  others  doubt,  and  we  are  not  ready  with  that 
one  reason  from  within,  *  I  have  heard  Him  myself,  and 
know ' — therefore  we  parley,  we  discuss,  we  hesitate : 
stronger  heads,  bolder  tongues,  originate,  and  we,  through 
weakness,  through  timidity,  through  imitation,  through 
vanity,  echo  the  injurious  word  which  faith,  which  wis- 
dom, which  knowledge,  could  confute,  could  silence,  could 
put  to  shame,  on  the  instant.  Too  much  honour  has 
been  done  in  our  days  to  the  restlessness  of  doubting. 
Did  we  but  know  the  weakness,  the  shallowness,  the 
ignorance  of  the  infidel — his  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  his 
shallowness  in  thinking,  his  weakness  in  arguing — we 
should  tremble  less  timorously  at  his  cavil  or  his  innuendo. 
Meanwhile  it  is  an  age  of  doubting.  Few  are  so  strong 
in  the  faith  as  to  be  absolutely  certain  ;  certain  with  that 
alone  impregnable  certainty  which  has  tried  and  there- 
fore believes — believes,  and  therefore  speaks.  Hence  a 
restlessness  of  mind  and  heart,  characteristic  of  the  gene- 
ration. There  have  been  ages  of  more  open  blasphemy, 
as  of  more  audacious  profligacy.  The  peculiarity  of  our 
age  is  the  combination,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  of  unbe- 
lief, even  of  Atheism,  with  morality  ;  the  possibility  of  its 
being  said — we  were  wont  to  believe   it   impossible — 
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*  Christianity  is  not  needed  to  make  me  virtuous :  reason, 
principle,  sense,  do  for  me  what  the  Gospel  fails  to  do 
for  my  neighbour.' 

We  do  but  glance  at  these  grave  matters  in  their  con- 
nexion with  the  present  subject,  which  requires  that  we 
should  recognize  doubting  as  one  of  the  restlessnesses 
which  Christ  must  heal. 

(4)  There  is  a  restlessness  of  suspense,  of  anxiety,  of 
doubting — is  there  besides  these,  which  may  be  called, 
by  comparison  (even  the  last  of  them)  innocent  or  at 
least  involuntary  forms  of  the  disease — is  there  yet  one 
springing  more  directly  from  sin  ? 

Who  that  has  watched  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  his  life — 
that  has  observed,  with  interest,  with  compassion,  yes  (who 
shall  refuse  it  ?)  with  sympathy,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  the 
attitude  and  the  movement,  through  an  interminable  day, 
of  the  murderer  whom  suspicion  has  dogged,  and  whom 
now  evidence,  *  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,'  has  tied  and  bound  to  his  doom — who,  I  say,  that 
has  watched  through  such  a  day  has  not  marked  and 
noted  this  above  all — the  perpetual,  the  unappeasable 
restlessness  ?  restlessness  bom  of  anxiety,  restlessness  to 
be  allayed  only  by  certainty?  The  condemned  man 
will  sleep  well- 
In  whatever  degree — for  it  is  a  matter  chiefly  of  degree 
— we  ourselves  have  tasted  of  the  forbidden  thing,  in  the 
same  d^ree  we  too  are  the  victims,  the  examples  also, 
of  restlessness.  If  there  be  in  any  man  a  secret  thing, 
of  which  he  dreads,  and  has  cause  to  dread,  the  dis- 
discovery,  that  secret  shows  itself,  be  sure,  in  a  real  if  not 
visible  restlessness.  The  man  cannot  settle  himself  to 
his  work — finds  no  pleasure   in   his  home — knows  no 
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repose  even  upon  his  bed.     It  is  God's  curse  upon  con- 
cealment. Let  the  man  be  true — made  true  by  discovery, 
or  making  himself  true  by  confession — and  even  if  shame 
follow,  even  if  punishment,  even  if  ruin,  rest  may  come 
back  to  him :    he  will  remember  to  his  dying  day  the 
agony  of  the  exposure,  but  he  will  say  on  calm  reflection 
that  even  that  was  as  nothing,  in  its  wearing,  wearying, 
wasting  distress,  in  comparison  with  the  months  and  the 
years  through  which  he  wore  the  mask  of  falsehood,  and 
passed  among  his  fellows  for  the  thing  which  he  was  not. 
Of  the  same  nature  is  that  restlessness,  of  which  all 
saints  have  made  mention,  which  springs  not  of  crime, 
not  of  human  law  broken   or  civil  justice   eluded,  but 
of  sin  ;  of  a  heart  veiled  and  cloked,  as  to  its  secrets  of 
memory  and  motive  and  spirit  and  conscience,  from  the 
eye  of  that  God  with  whom  it  has  begun  to  feel  that  it 
*  has  to  do.'     The  Psalmist  has  drawn  out  in  vivid  figure 
the  restlessness  of  such  a  state.     *  While  I  kept  silence,' 
while  I  allowed  not  conscience  to  utter,  in  my  own  ear 
and  in   God's,   the   voice   of  penitent   confession,    *  my 
very    bones   waxed    old    through    my  roaring   all   the 
day  long.    For  day  and  night  Thy  hand  was  heavy  upon 
me  :  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.' 
The  secrets  of  all  hearts  testify  to  the  lifelikeness  of  the 
description.   There  have  been,  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  times 
when  we  have  not  been  in  intimate  communion  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  God  the  Judge  of  all.     Times,  when, 
with  more  or  less  of  intention,  or  even  of  consciousness, 
we    have    not    been   coming,   with    absolute    and    full 
unreserve,  to  the  throne  of  grace.     Something,  through 
Ignorance,  through  carelessness,  or  of  a  double  mind,  has 
been  kept  back  from  the  all-seeing  eye.     We  have  not 
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opened  ourselves,  through  and  through,  to  Him  whom 
nevertheless  conscience  knew  to  see  and  knew  to  judge. 
There  have  been  times  also,  when,  with  every  wish  to  be 
honest,  with  God  and  with  ourselves,  we  have  seemed  to 
find  honesty  impossible.  The  self-judgment  felt  that  it 
was  at  fault.  Duty  overlapped  or  obstructed  or  interfered 
with  duty.  Inclination  and  conscience  were  simulating 
each  other's  voices.  The  word  behind  us,  saying, '  This  is 
the  way,' was  so  faltering,  so  muttering,  so  double-tongued, 
that  the  result  was  utter  bewilderment,  estrangement, 
and  a  sense  of  duplicity,  as  powerful  as  guilt  itself  to 
make  prayer  irksome  and  God  distant.  At  such  times — 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all — the  spiritual  state  may 
be  called  by  many  names,  marked  by  many  signs — but 
none  of  these  would  be  so  characteristic,  none  so  distinc- 
tive or  so  comprehensive,  as  that  one  which  is  under 
special  consideration  now — restlessness. 

(5)  We  have  spoken  of  different  kinds  of  restlessness— 
the  restlessness  of  suspense,  the  restlessness  of  doubt,  the 
restlessness  of  sin.  My  brethren,  we  have  not,  in  all  this, 
quite  touched  the  bottom  of  this  troubled  sea.  We  must 
sound  yet  again,  and  come  to  the  heart  itself.  The  rest- 
lessness of  the  heart  shall  be  our  connecting  link  between 
the  thought  of  the  disease  and  the  thought  of  the 
Physician. 

It  is  an  old  topic:  perhaps  no  practical  sermon  can 
wholly  avoid  it.  For  if  *  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life,'  the  question,  where  the  heart  is,  must  be  the  one 
pivot  and  turning-point  of  all  true  religion. 

My  brethren,  I  tremble  on  the  verge  of  this  great 
subject:  it  is  for  thought,  not  for  speech.  We  know, 
each  one,  that,  large  as  the  heart  is,  immeasurable  in  its 
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capacity  of  love,  it  is  also  bounded  and  circumscribed  in 
the  number  of  its  objects.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  heart  can  hold  two  affections ;  understanding 
now  by  the  word  that  sort  of  engrossment  and  absorption 
of  which  our  Lord  thought  when  He  said,  'No  man 
can  serve  two  masters ' — *  ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.' 

There  is  room,  no  doubt,  in  one  heart,  for  many  sub- 
ordinate objects ;  room  for  the  lawful,  moderate,  godly 
love  of  father  and  brother,  of  sister  and  mother,  of  friend 
and  relation,  of  wife  and  child,  of  home  and  possessions, 
of  country  and  church.  The  warmer,  oftentimes,  the 
larger  the  love :  the  affection  exercised  becomes  the 
affection  strengthened  :  the  domestic  love  expands  itself 
into  the  catholic,  and  the  natural  into  the  Christian. 
But  in  all  this  we  are  presupposing  a  controlling,  a 
regulating,  and  a  centralizing  principle.  Where  the 
supreme  love  of  God  is,  there  all  other  affections  fall 
beautifully  and  as  it  were  naturally  into  their  due  pro- 
portion. 

But  where  the  love  of  God  is  not,  how  ruinous  the  riot 
of  the  restless  affections  !  One  idol  after  another  is  set 
up,  is  worshipped,  is  in  turn  dethroned.  Each  period  of 
the  unit  life  has  its  deity:  boyhood,  youth,  manhood, 
even  old  age,  almost  each  year  of  each,  has  its  new,  its 
reigning  idol :  and  as  each  passes  away  and  is  superseded, 
the  heart  is  left  emptier  and  more  desolate  than  before, 
seeking  it  knows  not  what,  the  very  husks  (at  last)  of 
the  swine,  to  allay  the  soul's  famine,  not  of  bread  nor  of 
water,  but  of  the  knowledge  and  the  love  and  the  conso- 
lation of  God. 

It  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  by  or  for  any  one  man, 
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that  he  has  found  this  rest  and  this  satisfaction.  Earth 
would  be  heaven  if  it  were  so :  each  heart  would  be 
a  temple  of  God,  and  the  temple  of  temples  would  be 
alike  the  home  and  the  market-place  and  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Judge  therefore  yourselves,  brethren  ;  prove  your  own 
selves.  Each  man  knows  for  himself,  none  for  his 
brother,  what,  this  day,  is  the  reigning  deity  within  him. 
Shall  you,  when  you  return  to  your  home,  carry  with 
you  the  prevailing,  the  absorbing  love  of  God?  Shall 
you  view  all  other  love  in  the  light  of  His  love?  Shall 
you,  consciously  and  resolutely,  nay,  and  of  free-will  and 
choice  also,  subordinate  every  other  affection  to  that 
chief,  that  foremost,  that  one  ?  If  it  be  so,  if  it  be  indeed 
so,  you  may  lack  many  things — you  may  not  be  rich  nor 
prosperous,  your  house  may  not  be  plenteous  with  all 
manner  of  store,  nor  your  heart  free  from  anxiety  or 
sorrow  or  fear :  but  one  thing  we  know — that  you  have 
found  rest  for  your  soul ;  a  rest  which  abideth  and  satis- 
fieth  ;  a  rest  which  needs  but  the  drawing  aside  of  a  cur- 
tain to  find  itself  inside  the  very  home  and  sanctuary  of 
God.  And  if  it  be  not  thus  with  you ;  if  you  are  still 
setting  up  idols  in  your  heart,  whether  of  success  or  of 
riches  or  of  pleasure  or  of  human  love ;  you  may  have 
many  things — you  may  seem,  at  certain  times,  to  have 
even  obtained,  to  have  even  grasped  your  prize — ^but 
remember  the  words,  *  God,  for  His  own  glory,  hath 
written  vanity  upon  the  creature;'  and  he  who  loves  and 
serves  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  is  a  wandering 
man  still — he  has  not  found  his  rest. 

You  have  heard  who  are  the  restless.  They  are  all  to 
whom  Christ  has  not  yet  given  His  rest.    Then  to  these, 
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the  remaining  ones,  He  here  addresses  Himself — '  Come 
unto  me — and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls/ 

Some  man  will  say,  I  see  no  mark,  on  this  life  and 
that,  on  this  soul  and  that,  of  weariness  and  burdenedness. 
The  yoke  of  sin,  if  it  be  a  yoke,  seems  to  sit  lightly  on 
the  shoulders  of  that  young  man  whose  life  is  dissipation, 
of  that  old  man  whose  gold  is  his  god.  The  yoke  of  sin 
makes  no  mark  upon  that  neck  :  would  that  I,  who  have 
some  convictions,  who  dare  not  utterly  renounce  Christ, 
who  would  fain  have  some  one  to  bless  me  as  I  lie 
dying — would  that  I  were  one  half  as  happy  as  that  com- 
panion of  mine  who  is  living  altogether  without  Christ, 
and  beginning  almost  to  say.  There  is  no  God,  What 
chance  is  there  of  his  listening  to  the  call  to  a  rest  which 
he  disbelieves  in,  or,  if  he  believes,  despises  and  spurns  ? 

The  patient  longsufTering  Lord  still  stands  amongst  us, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish.  For  He,  seeing  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  sees  the  end  of  these  things  that 
it  is  death.  He  sees  that  life  hurrying  towards  its  ruin  ; 
stands  already,  in  foresight  and  forethought,  beside  that 
death-bed  which  shall  be  ;  hears  already  by  anticipation 
the  outcry  of  that  voice,  now  used  only  to  ridicule  or  to 
blaspheme,  then,  in  remorse  and  agony,  calling  upon  the 
mountains  and  rocks  to  hide  from  the  face  of  God  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  He  marks  the  steps, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  souls,  by  which  that  young  man, 
except  he  repent,  shall  go  downwards,  downwards  still, 
till  there  be  no  remedy  possible,  and  no  return.  There- 
fore He  would  warn  him  now;  and,  though  unheeded 
still,  still  He  calls.  *  Come  unto  me,*  thou  that  art  so  in 
love  with  thy  own  undoing,  *  and  I  will  give  thee  rest' 
'I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:'   unlike  thee,  I,  thy 
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Creator,  am  humble,  longsuffering,  and  slow  to  wrath: 
turn  thee,  turn  thee — why  wilt  thou  die  ? 

In  Him — in  Jesus  Christ — human  restlessness  finds 
sweet  repose.  In  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  accident  and 
circumstance,  chance  and  change.  They  that  are  in  Him 
fear  nothing.  They  will  not  be  afraid  for  any  evil  tidings. 
In  Him,  they  who  even  doubt,  doubt  about  all  else,  find 
their  feet  upon  the  rock.  Receiving  Him  into  the  ship, 
they  are  immediately  at  the  land  whither  they  go.  They 
take  Him  with  them  in  their  questionings;  ask  His 
counsel  about  each  new  cavil  of  the  scoffer,  and  learn  of 
Him  what  is  essential,  and  what  open — what  is  revela- 
tion, and  what  is  but  the  framework  and  setting  of 
revelation — even  amongst  the  things  touched  in  His  book. 
In  Him,  above  all,  they  find  rest  from  their  sins,  and  rest, 
absolute  rest,  for  their  affections.  He  sends  them  strength 
as  their  day,  to  do  and  to  forbear,  to  dare  and  to  endure. 
In  Him  the  tempter  ^  has  nothing : '  the  souls  that  are 
in  His  hand  no  torment  and  no  temptation  can  touch. 
He  has  their  heart.  In  Him  they  find  that  spring  and 
fountain  of  perfect  beauty  and  absolute  love,  of  which  no 
earthly  loved  one  can  have  more,  at  the  best,  than  the 
image  and  the  reflection. 

Therefore  they  cling  to  Him,  and  will  not  forsake 
Him — because  they  have  found  once,  because  they  find 
day  by  day,  His  words  verified,  *  Come  unto  me,  thou 
that  art  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest' 


XIII. 

IMPULSIVENESS. 

1  Samuel  xv.  86. 

Nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul, 

And  when  the  strange  life  ended,  and,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilboa,  in  battle  with  the  Philistines,  *  the  shield 
of  Saul  was  vilely  cast  away,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil,'  again  there  was  mourning  for  him — 
the  most  pathetic  of  dirges  was  sung  over  him  by  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel — '  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places :  how  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Tell 
it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.  .  .  .  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in 
their  death  they  were  not  divided/ 

There  must  have  been  something  in  the  character  of 
king  Saul  to  cause  and  to  explain  this  sorrow.  Samuel, 
so  deeply  displeased  that  he  *  comes  no  more  to  see  him 
till  the  day  of  his  death,*  yet  mourns  for  him.  David,  the 
injured  hunted  outlaw,  whose  generosity  has  been  again 
and  again  requited  with  the  strangest  cruellest  hatred, 
and  who  knows  that  the  death  of  Saul  is  the  signal,  to 
him,  of  safety  and  of  elevation — yet,  when  the  Amalekite 
brings  him  the  tidings  of  his  enemy's  death,  with  a  tale 
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(true  or  false)  of  his  own  share  in  it,  as  though  sure  of 
his  reward  from  the  destined  successor  to  the  throne, 
first  executes  the  self-styled  assassin,  and  then  bursts 
forth  into  an  impassioned  elegy,  uttered  by  lips  which 
never  lie,  not  oil  the  son  alone,  the  friend  whose 
wonderful  love  for  him  passed  the  love  of  women,  but 
on  the  father  also,  against  whom  many  bitter  thoughts 
might  have  been  expected  to  force  themselves  upon  his 
soul. 

My  brethren,  that  eagerness,  which  we  so  often  see 
and  feel,  to  decide,  with  regard  to  each  person,  whether 
he  is  good  or  evil,  whether  he  is  saved  or  lost,  finds 
little  encouragement  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  maxim, 
*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged/  has  its  application  to 
Scripture  characters  as  well  as  to  characters  which  meet 
us  in  the  world. 

We  do  well  to  observe,  to  note,  to  take  heed ;  we  do 
well  to  mark  the  steps  by  which  one  went  astray  in  this 
direction,  another  in  that ;  we  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the 
example  of  pride,  of  insubordination,  of  passion,  of  irre- 
ligion,  of  selfishness,  as  it  lies  before  us  in  life  or  in  the 
Bible ;  we  do  well  to  see  and  to  apply,  to  hear  and  to 
fear.  But  we  do  not  well  to  infer  from  the  observation 
of  particulars  the  general,  final,  personal  consequence,  of 
woe  and  ruin.  The  work  of  Scripture  is  ended,  in  its 
historical  and  narrative  parts,  when  it  has  shown  the  act 
and  the  motive  and  the  consequence ;  when  it  has  en- 
abled us  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  ourselves,  and  to  become 
wise  in  that  wisdom  which  is  the  study  of  man  in  the 
school  of  God. 

If  this  be  true  of  Scripture  characters  generally,  it  is 
especially  true  of  the  character  of  Saul.     It  follows  no 
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law.  It  perplexes,  it  baffles,,  it  evades,  it  eludes  us. 
We  cannot  divide  it  into  two  parts,  nor  three,  nor  ten. 
There  is  a  conversion  which  is  no  change,  and  a  religion 
which  is  no  obedience.  The  same  hopeful  incidents 
recur,  and  again  come  to  nothing.  When  we  think  we 
have  the  clue,  it  fails  us,  and  we  wander  vaguely  in  a 
labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no  exit. 

No  one  word  will  characterize,  no  one  quality  domin- 
ates, the  life  or  the  man.  We  see  him  at  the  outset 
*  little  in  his  own  sight,'  reluctant,  recusant,  repugnant, 
to  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him.  He  returns  gladly, 
after  one  designation,  to  the  lowly  functions  of  his  home. 
When  all  Israel  seeks  him,  he  is  hidden :  dragged  from 
his  concealment,  he  just  receives  the  homage,  hears  the 
first  *  God  save  the  king ! '  and  *  goes  home  to  Gibeah.' 
When  the  children  of  Belial  despise  him,  and  bring  him 
no  presents,  he  holds  his  peace. 

Meanwhile  a  flash  of  diviner  light  has  come  to  him. 
He  has  been  among  the  prophets,  and,  in  the  prospect  of 
high  responsibilities,  he  has  caught  the  infection  of  their 
inspiration.  Life  has  been  kindled  for  him  into  some* 
thing  brighter  and  nobler ;  he  feels  the  touch  and  the 
breath  of  God  upon  him ;  the  x^P^^f^^  21s  well  as  the 
\pl(ry^a  of  consecration  is  his :  let  him  treasure,  let  him 
cherish,  let  him  stir  it  up,  and  great  things,  magnificent 
things,  are  before  him.  Courage,  heroism,  patriotism  — 
highest  of  earthly  eadowments — these  are  his,  in  these 
early  days,  in  large  measure :  the  Spirit  of  God  comes 
upon  him  when  he  hears  the  insolent  threats  of  Ammon 
— and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  falling  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  people,  they  follow  him  with  one  consent  to 
glorious  victory,  a  victory  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be 
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stained  by  any  retribution  upon  his  detractors.  The 
reign  is  well  inaugurated.  Surely  here  is  a  new  life,  a 
new  man,  to  seize  opportunities  such  as  only  one  nation 
and  one  religion  can  offer  him. 

Alas !  the  first  fall,  and  the  first  forfeiture,  is  not  far 
distant  The  Philistines  invade  Israel,  and  Saul,  weary 
of  waiting  for  Samuel,  though  the  command  was  express 
— exaggerating  the  importance  of  sacrifice,  and  disparag- 
ing in  the  same  degree  the  higher  necessity  of  obedience 
—offers  his  own  burnt-offering ;  *  forced  himself,'  he  says, 
to  do  so,  and  incurs  that  first  sentence,  foretelling  the 
transfer  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  sealed  irreversibly  by  a 
second  disobedience,  the  subject  of  this  day^s  lesson. 

Whatever  moral  difficulties  lie,  or  seem  to  lie,  for  a 
later  age,  in  Saul's  commission  against  Amalek,  there 
were  none  such  for  him.  We  may  perplex  ourselves 
with  the  question,  how  God,  who  unquestionably  gives, 
preserves,  and  terminates  human  life — terminates  it  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  by  disease  and  accident — could 
justly  terminate  it  by  the  executioner's  sword.  Such  is 
the  true  statement  of  the  moral  problem  involved ;  for 
Saul  there  was  no  trial  of  conscience  in  the  commission, 
but  there  was  a  trial  of  inclination  in  the  prohibition. 
To  be  forbidden  to  save  the  best  of  the  spoil ;  to  be  for- 
bidden to  reserve  the  conquered  king  to  give  splendour 
to  the  triumph — this  was  the  difficulty.  It  was  a  call  to 
self-denial,  to  unworldliness,  to  unselfishness ;  and  Saul 
was  unequal  to  it.  Driven  from  one  excuse  to  another — 
the  will  of  the  people,  the  religious  motive — amongst 
which  you  will  not  find,  even  as  an  excuse,  the  con- 
scientious scruple  as  to  taking  away  life — ^he  departs  from 
the  prophet's  presence  as  one  '  tried  in  the  balances,  and 
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found  wanting/  From  this  time  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
departs  from  him,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubles  him;'  a  spirit,  in  the  first  instance,  of  despon- 
dency and  melancholy,  afterwards  darkening  into  a  spirit 
of  suspicion,  of  jealousy,  of  hatred,  making  the  residue 
of  the  life  a  tangled  web  of  intrigue,  discord,  and  turbu- 
lence, of  love  tortured  into  hostility,  and  lost  faith 
seeking  refuge  in  necromancy  and  witchcraft. 

Yet  even  this  degenerate  condition  has  its  gleams,  its 
reminiscences,  of  better  days.  Music,  the  harp  touched 
by  the  hand  of  David,  drives  from  its  seat,  for  the 
moment,  the  evil  spirit — revealing  a  world  of  order  and 
harmony  to  the  deranged  and  restless  soul.  The  beauty, 
too,  of  that  young  character,  so  brilliant  with  its  un- 
clouded promise,  so  fragrant  with  simple  memories  and 
heavenly  communings,  casts  a  divine  spell  upon  the  dis- 
ordered spirit :  it  seems  as  though  that  strong  and  pure 
affection,  which  cannot  bear  the  absence  of  the  brave 
young  minstrel  and  armour-bearer,  might  even  yet  win 
back  the  unhappy  king  to  peace  and  right:  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  The  ardent  affection  is  turned,  by  a  mean, 
however  natural,  jealousy,  into  a  fierce  hatred :  the 
praises  of  Israel  pronounced  upon  the  stripling  victor  turn 
to  wormwood  in  the  deranged  heart  of  his  master :  the 
very  next  day  he  casts  the  javelin  at  him  as  he  plays 
the  harp  before  him :  and  from  henceforth,  through 
months  and  years,  with  brief  intervals  of  a  fitful  reviving 
love,  he  seeks  his  life  over  valley  and  mountain,  executes 
a  cruel  vengeance  upon  his  protectors  and  shelterers, 
regardless  of  his  son's  expostulations,  regardless  of  re- 
peated proofs  of  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  his  foe — 
till  he  sinks  at  last  into  that  terrible  state  which  he  thus 
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piteously  details  in  presence  of  the  vision  of  the  dead 
Samuel,  '  I  am  sore  distressed :  for  the  Philistines  make 
war  against  me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and 
answereth  me  no  more.' 

My  brethren,  let  us  stand  still  for  a  few  moments, 
and  study  this  life.  It  is  full  of  instruction.  It  is  as 
real  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday.  It  stands  out  before  us, 
in  its  very  confusion,  as  though  it  were  the  life  of  a  con- 
temporary and  a  countryman.  The  less  we  are  able  to 
characterize  it,  as  just  this  or  precisely  that — the  less  we 
are  able  to  trace  up  all  its  streams  to  one  source,  and  to 
say  positively,  This  was  the  spring  and  origin  of  the  evil 
— the  more  closely  does  it  resemble  our  own.  We  read, 
indeed,  in  books  chiefly  of  fiction,  of  a  man  with  one 
fault:  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  faults,  we  might 
rather  say,  Their  name,  and  therefore  my  name,  is 
legion.  There  is  much  of  conjecture,  there  is  much  of 
imagination — there  is  much  therefore,  both  ways,  of 
untruth — in  those  professed  discernments  of  spirits  by 
which  men  affect  the  reputation  of  a  judge  of  character. 
Enough,  if,  when  a  life  is  presented  to  us,  in  history,  or 
in  inspired  history,  as  a  whole,  we  can  single  out  one  or 
two  of  its  marked  features,  and  learn  some  lesson  of 
truth  and  of  wisdom  without  pretending  that  it  is  the 
only  one  or  the  most  distinctive. 

Different  views  have  been  taken,  and  will  continue 
to  be  taken,  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Saul, 
according  to  the  theology  of  the  reader.  One  will 
dwell  upon  his  invasion  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  in  sacri- 
ficing his  own  burnt-offering.  Another  will  dwell  upon 
his  superstition,  in  counting  any  sacrifice  necessary,  or  in 
supposing  that  he  could  hold  commerce  with  the  spirits 
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of  the  dead.  Such  particulars  we  shall  throw  into  the 
background.  They  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  point. 
They  are  symptomatic  rather  than  essential.  The  Book 
of  Chronicles  does  indeed  speak  of  the  visit  to  Endor 
as  one  of  the  sins  by  which  he  provoked  ruin.  We  do 
not  make  light  of  it.  But  we  must  look  at  the  motive, 
and  we  shall  see  that  it  too  is  traceable  to  a  deeper  and 
more  radical  defect. 

There  is  one  word  which  occurs  to  all  of  us  as  we 
study  Saul's  character,  and  it  is  the  word  Impulsiveness. 
We  mean  by  it  a  habit  of  mind,  natural  and  not  cor- 
rected, which  is  the  opposite  of  steadiness,  of  consistency, 
of  balance — in  one  word,  of  principle.  The  impulsive 
man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance,  of  emotion,  of  ex- 
citement. Feeling  is  strong,  and  it  outruns  reflection. 
An  object  is  presented,  and,  without  waiting  to  set  it  in 
its  place,  without  waiting  to  make  it  consist  with  other 
objects,  without  waiting  to  see  whether,  or  how  far,  it  is 
either  prudent  or  right  or  indeed  possible  to  attain  it,  the 
will  adopts  it  as  its  aim,  and  the  whole  being  rushes  to 
seize  it.  The  result  must  be  a  life  of  perpetual  mistakes 
and  perpetual  disappointments.  Many  objects  cannot 
be  attained.  They  never  ought  to  have  been  made  for. 
By  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  are  out  of  reach.  In  the 
best  form,  that  of  benevolence,  they  must  be  coerced  by 
the  judgment.  You  see  one  case  of  distress.  The  im- 
pulse of  benevolence  is  to  relieve.  You  will  bring  com- 
fort, happiness,  virtue,  into  that  home.  It  is  a  generous, 
a  noble,  a  Christian  impulse.  But,  while  you  are 
pursuing  this  one  object,  other  objects,  nearer  and 
more  urgent,  are  neglected — and  that  is  an  evil.  Pre- 
sently the  impulse  itself  weakens :  perseverance  seldom 
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attends  upon  such  efforts :  failure  soon  daunts,  and  the 
result  is  double  weakness.  The  impulsive  never  con- 
tinues in  one  stay — and  that  is  a  second  and  a  greater 
evil. 

Saul  felt  once,  felt  twice,  the  impulse  to  be  a  prophet. 
Hastily,  hurriedly,  he  yielded  to  it.  It  might  have  been 
the  turning-point,  as  it  was  a  crisis,  of  his  life.  But  the 
fever-fit  was  succeeded  by  a  chill.  He  had  surprised 
every  one  by  his  remaining  for  one  night  in  religious 
company.  They  said,  *Is  Saul  also  among  the  pro- 
phets?* and  it  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  was  not  con- 
genial to  him.  He  was  known  to  be  not  religious.  It  was 
an  impulse  to  which  he  yielded — it  came  to  nothing. 
It  happened  once  again,  during  his  persecution  of  David  : 
again  he  felt  the  relfgious  impulse :  again  it  passed  off, 
and  he  returned  to  the  dead  level  of  his  character. 

His  love  for  David  was  an  impulse.  A  strong,  earnest, 
passionate  affection.  While  it  lasted,  he  could  not  bear 
him  out  of  his  sight.  His  music  was  charming — it 
soothed  his  moody  temper,  it  wiled  away  his  unac- 
countable depression.  But  sooq  another  impulse 
came  —  and  bitter  jealousy  of  David's  prowess  over- 
mastered the  affection  which  had  been  real  and  strong. 
Another  impulse,  the  sight  o{  his  rival's  generosity, 
brought  back  for  a  moment  the  old  love.  He  wept,  and 
confessed  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  vowed  amendment 
— then  went  away,  to  forget,  to  hate  again,  again  to 
persecute. 

His  sacrificing  was  an  impulse.  A  religious  impulse. 
He  thought  it  perilous  to  go  to  the  battle  without  some 
preliminary  rite  of  worship.  He  hoped  to  propitiate 
God  by  the  ceremony.     It  needed  the  prophet's  sermon 
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to  teach  him — and  even  then  he  learned  not  the  lesson 
— that  with  God  '  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams/ 

Thus  was  it  throughout.  Impulse,  not  principle,  moved, 
dissipated,  contorted  his  life.  The  word  *duty'  was 
unknown  to  him.  The  very  sight  of  a  duty  paralyzed 
him.  When  at  last,  in  the  black  darkness  of  a  deserted 
and  disconsolate  soul,  he  felt  that  he  must  have  direction 
— knew  that  to-morrow's  must  be  a  decisive  battle,  and 
had  within  him  that  blank  misgiving,  that  prostration  of 
energy,  that  utter  quenching  of  hope,  which  was  itself  an 
omen,  but  too  infallible,  of  impending  discomfiture  and 
ruin — even  then,  instead  of  turning  with  all  his  heart  to 
a  God  once  known  as  his  elector  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Israel,  nay  in  closer  access  still  to  his  mind  and  to  his 
soul,  he  obeys  the  vain  and  sinful  impulse  of  an  applica- 
tion to  those  traffickers  with  spirits  whom  he  had  himself 
in  other  days  proscribed  and  exterminated,  and  receives 
in  retribution,  that  last  crushing  sentence  from  the  lips 
of  his  faithful,  his  dead  friend,  'To-morrow  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me.'  The  impulse  of  courage, 
mighty  but  desperate  courage,  carries  him  bravely  in 
face  of  the  foe :  when  all  is  lost,  himself  wounded,  his 
three  sons  slain  before  him,  the  impulse  of  suicide,  latest 
and  strongest,  hurries  him  into  that  undiscovered  r^ion 
whence  none  return. 

The  man  of  impulse  is  often  an  attractive  man.  Saul 
was  so.  Saul  inspired  strong  affection.  Samuel  mourned 
him.  David  loved  him.  His  son  cast  in  his  lot  with 
him,  never  forsook  him,  even  when  the  javelin  sought  his 
friend's  life,  or  sought  his  own.  *  Lovely  and  pleasant 
were  they  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
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divided.'  The  armourbearer  died  with  him — would  not, 
could  not,  survive  him. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  attractiveness  loses 
its  value,  in  comparison  of  one  other  thing — stedfastness, 
solidity,  a  heart  right  with  God  and  a  life  given  to  Him. 
Then  we  see  what  impulse  is  worth,  weighed  against 
principle. 

And  let  none  confound  the  two  things,  impulsiveness, 
and  warmth  of  heart.  Calmness  and  coldness  are  not 
always  found  together,  nor  yet  (in  the  region  of  affection) 
heat  and  warmth. 

There  are  those  who  need  not  the  caution  against  a 
life  of  impulse.  There  are  those  whom  we  might  even 
counsel  sometimes  to  forget  caution,  sometimes  tp  do 
a  rash  thing,  not  always  to  measure,  to  calculate,  and  to 
forecast.  Let  not  these  imagine  that  superiority  to 
impulse  is  a  virtue,  being  alone.  Here  also,  look  at  the 
motive :  what  is  there  of  God,  of  Christ,  in  your  calm  ? 

Others  say,  *  I  am  impulsive,  and  I  cannot  change  my 
nature.'  But  you  can  correct,  you  can  discipline,  you 
can  elevate  it.  Practise  self-denial  in  this  thing.  That 
extravagant  outburst,  that  passionate  feeling,  whether  of 
anger  or  affection — check  it.  You  can.  That  letter, 
written  in  hot  haste,  under  impulse,  your  heart  misgiving 
you  as  you  wrote,  your  better  judgment  telling  you  that 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  considerate  nor  kind  nor  Chris- 
tian— destroy  it.  Rewrite  it  to-morrow.  In  everything 
judge,  in  everything  pray,  and  the  habit  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  the  habit  of  religion,  will  gradually,  through  grace, 
be  formed  within. 

'  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  first  in  Christ 
Jesus.'    He  acted  not  from  impulse  :  yet  where  was  ever 
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love  like  His?  In  all  things  He  set  Himself  to  do  His 
Father  s  business ;  to  do  not  His  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  God.  Therefore  His  was  a  life  of  principle.  He  had 
a  work,  and  it  must  be  done.  He  had  a  goal,  and  it 
must  be  reached.  No  place  therefore  for  disturbing  forces, 
no  place  for  gusts  of  passion,  driving  Him  this  way  and 
that  way  from  the  direct  forthright  of  His  mission.  The 
very  izeal  which  consumed  Him  forbade  impulses  of 
caprice  or  accident.  Because  His  soul  was  on  fire  with 
one  love,  therefore  it  was  calm,  it  was  passionless, 
towards  influences  which  must  interrupt  it. 

So  be  it  with  us.  Let  the  principle  of  our  lives  be, 
to  do  the  will  of  God ;  to  live  not  to  ourselves ;  to  set 
the  affection  on  things  abdve.  In  proportion  as  this 
principle  works,  there  will  be  a  glow,  an  ardour,  a  very 
fire  of  loving  zeal  within :  there  will  be  no  sudden 
impulses  of  antagonistic,  distracting,  at  last  enervating 
passion.  To  live  for  God — to  live  as  dying,  as  immortal 
men — to  be  so  enveloped,  contained,  hidden  in  Christ, 
as  to  be  safe  from  the  fiery  darts  of  world  and  flesh  and 
devil — this,  this  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  Counting  the 
cost,  and  so  resolving ;  putting  the  hand  to  the  plough 
and  not  looking  back  ;  reckoning  all  else  loss,  and  press- 
ing toward  the  mark  ;  through  weariness,  through  weak- 
ness, falling  often  yet  rising  again,  we  shall  slowly  but 
surely  make  our  way.  A  brightening  hope  shall  animate 
each  new  endeavour :  at  last  the  glad  *  Well  done,'  shall 
welcome  us  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord. 


XIV. 

TWELVE  HOURS   IN  THE  DAY. 

John  xi.  9. 
Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day? 

Whatever  other  thoughts  may  He  below  the  surface, 
none  can  question  the  direct  meaning  of  the  text  read 
with  its  context.  There  may  be  something — for  the 
words  of  Christ,  like  God's  judgments,  *  are  a  great  deep  ' 
— there  may  be  something,  beneath  or  behind,  of  warn- 
ing to  His  disciples  that  they  walk  always  in  the  light 
and  not  in  the  darkness.  But  in  the  text  itself  there  is 
no  ambiguity.  The  disciples  say.  It  is  unsafe,  it  is 
perilous,  to  take  this  journey  ;  and  Christ  answers,  *  Are 
there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  * 

He  compares  His  life  to  a  day,  and  reminds  them  that 
each  day  has  its  full  complement  of  hours.  It  is  said^ 
and  it  adds  force  to  the  figure — that  the  national  practice 
was  to  make  sunrise  and  sunset,  alike  in  winter  and 
summer,  the  starting-point  and  terminus  of  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  twelve  hours  ;  so  that  the  hours  would  vary  in 
length  with  the  length  of  the  natural  day :  in  length,  but 
not  in  number — between  sunrise  and  sunset  there  were 
twelve  hours,  neither  less  nor  more. 

In  the  same  way.  He  says.  His  own  life  has  its  fore- 
arranged  length,  its  orderly  sequence ;  and  till  the  time 
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appointed  He  cannot  die.  No  malice  and  no  violence  can 
shorten  by  one  hour  the  earthly  lifetime  of  the  Saviour. 
While  daylight  lasts,  no  obstacle  can  be  a  stumbling- 
block:  the  sun  is  still  up,  and  in  vain  is  net  or  snare 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  living  thing.  *  Behold,  I  cast 
out  devils  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,'  r^ard- 
less  of  Herod's  threats,  which  cannot  shorten  by  one 
moment  the  ministry  assigned  to  me.  *  I  must  walk  to- 
day and  to-morrow  and  the  day  following,'  till  the  day 
comes  for  my  *  perfecting : '  yea,  *  I  must  work  the  works 
of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;'  must  work,  and 
may — for  not  till  *  the  night  cometh '  can  force  over- 
master or  fraud  circumvent  me. 

(i)  The  first  and  most  obvious  thought  which  the  text 
presents  to  us  is  that  of  the  predestination  of  life.  God 
has  marked  out  beforehand  the  length  of  the  life. 

This  was  true,  first  and  foremost,  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
His  day  had  its  twelve  hours.  In  the  way  in  which  He 
walked.  He  was  in  daylight  till  the  twelfth  hour.  He 
could  not  die.  His  time  was  not  yet  come.  He  might 
go  where  Herod  threatened  or  chief  priests  plotted  :  He 
might  go  where  Jews  *  sought  to  stone '  or  Romans  to 
crucify  the  rival  King :  He  was  safe  still :  His  day  had 
its  twelve  hours,  for  all  that. 

It  is  true  of  us.  God  knows  exactly  the  length  of  our 
*  day,'  and  therefore  (it  is  an  inference  from  the  other) 
of  our  *  hour.'  The  day  shall  run  its  course,  whether 
the  season  be  winter  or  summer,  whether  the  hour  be 
of  thirty  minutes  or  sixty. 

Brethren,  it  is  an  encouragement — it  is  a  call  to  con- 
fidence. Be  not  afraid  to  go  hither  or  thither  at  the 
summons  of  duty.     Be  not  afraid  of  snare  or  terror,  of 
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accident  or  infection.  Thy  day  has  its  twelve  hours. 
Thou  wilt  neither  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  them. 

Old  Testament  Scripture  sometimes  speaks  of  long 
life  as  an  unquestionable  blessing.  The  revelation  of  a 
life  beyond  death  being  dim  and  doubtful,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  pointed  all  earthwards.  It  is  otherwise 
now.  We  know  that  this  life  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
infinite  whole.  Still  we  cling  to  it.  Death  casts  its 
shadow  across  the  way  into  the  other,  and  we  bear  more 
contentedly  the  ills  we  have. 

Each  man  in  this  congregation  has  his  assigned  twelve 
hours.  No  more — not  one  less.  God  sees  written  on 
the  brow  of  each  the  length  of  the  hour.  Each  has 
twelve  hours — but  how  long,  of  how  many  minutes 
composed,  is  the  hour? 

Thus  far,  I  suppose,  we  are  all  predestinarians.  It 
seems  to  be  involved  in  the  relation  of  Creator  and 
creature.  A  very  simple  thought,  yet  full  of  admoni- 
tion. O,  we  are  cowards  all  of  us  I  We  shrink  from 
danger — for  in  it  lies  the  great  terror.  *  All  our  lifetime ' 
we  Christians  are  still  *  subject  to  bondage.'  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

(a)  It  is  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  less  obvious  thought 
— the  completeness  of  life. 

It  is  natural  to  us  to  speak  of  a  child's  life,  of  a 
young  man's  life,  as  prematurely  closed  if  he  die 
thus. 

Isaiah  speaks,  in  prophecy,  of  the  'child  dying  a 
hundred  years  old ' — expressing,  I  suppose,  the  longevity 
of  the  time  spoken  of.  Certainly  there  have  been 
children  whose  little  life  has  been  well  completed — 
their  innocency  bearing  them  witness,  and  their  death 
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testifying  powerfully  for  Christ.  Their  day  has  had  its 
twelve  hours,  though  the  constituent  hour,  in  such  a 
case,  was  less  than  a  year. 

My  brethren,  we  must  cast  away,  as  Christians,  the 
common  measurement  of  time.  Christ's  life  on  earth  was 
a  short  life.  His  *  hour  *  was  but  of  the  length  of  two 
or  three  years.  And  of  that  life  how  large  a  part  was 
spent  in  preparation!  Thirty  years,  out  of  three  and 
thirty,  passed  before  He  came  forth  at  all  into  the  pub- 
licity even  of  His  Palestine.  Be  assured  that  no  time  is 
less  wasted  than  that  given  to  preparation.  Be  not  afraid, 
Christ  being  your  example,  lest  you  waste  precious 
opportunities  by  bearing  the  yoke,  or  by  keeping  silence, 
in  your  youth.  God  counts  not,  but  weighs,  the  hours. 
Christ's  three  years  of  speech  had  in  them  the  whole 
virtue,  for  the  world,  of  two  eternities.  Christ's  thirty 
years  of  listening  were  not  the  prelude  only,  they  were 
the  condition,  of  the  three. 

Some  of  the  greatest  lives  recorded  in  the  calendar 
—or  the  living  calendar,  the  memory — of  the  Church 
have  been,  counted  by  years,  short  lives.  Yet  they  had, 
each  one,  the  twelve  hours  of  the  text:  and  God,  who 
had  the  secret  of  the  'hour,'  took  care  that  they  wanted 
not  their  tale  nor  their  number. 

Each  life,  the  shortest  not  least,  is  complete.  The 
work  of  a  man  depends  not  upon  his  longevity.  Many  a 
young  man,  sleeping  in  churchyard  or  cloister,  sends 
forth  still  in  all  the  churches  the  fragrance  of  a  perpetual 
sanctity.  And  the  Church  takes  knowledge-  of  him,  as 
of  one  of  Christ's  witnesses,  one  of  the  Church's  martyrs. 
Use  well  the  time,  long  or  shorter,  assigned  to  your 
earth's  being — and  depend  upon  it,  the  hours  shall  be 
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twelve,  and  the  component  hour  shall  have  its  constituent 
moments  sure. 

(3)  A  third  thought,  not  lying  far  from  the  last,  is 
that  of  the  unity  of  life. 

*  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?'  We  would 
fain  divorce  hour  from  hour,  and  never  recognize  their 
bearing  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  day.  We  would 
believe  that  boyhood  can  be  severed  from  youth,  and 
youth  from  manhood,  and  all  from  old  age ;  that  a  reso- 
lution, a  tear,  a  sigh,  can  isolate  an  *  hour,'  and  give  back 
to  us  untouched,  all  for  use,  all  for  enjoyment,  the  next, 
and  the  next,  and  (most  certainly  of  all)  the  last. 

And  it  is  true,  indeed,  or  we  could  not  live,  that  a  real 
and  heart-deep  repentance  may  sever  one  part  of  the  day 
from  another,  and  make  the  old  age — and  therefore  the 
eternity — utterly  diverse  and  alien  from  the  boyhood. 

And  it  is  true,  likewise,  that  a  Christian  man  does  well 
to  take  his  years,  his  months,  his  days,  one  by  one,  and 
to  live  each  as  if  it  were  the  only  one.  This  is  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  in  Christ — that  he  takes  no 
responsibility  save  for  the  moment  that  is.  Let  him  live 
near  to  God  this  moment,  and  leave  the  moment  that 
follows  in  the  hand  of  God. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
unity  of  this  being.  We  may  wish  that  we  had  not  done 
that  wicked  thing,  fallen  into  that  evil  habit,  encouraged 
in  ourselves  that  train  of  imagining,  willing,  doing :  but  it 
is  there — it  is  upon  us,  it  is  with  us,  it  is  before  and  behind 
us :  we  cannot  cut  off  the  entail :  we  cannot  snap  asunder 
the  personal  identity  which  is  the  primary  fact,  as  well  as 
the  inscrutable  mystery,  of  this  being.  God  sees  the  day 
as  one :  when  God  writes  an  epitaph,  He  does  so  in  one 
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line,  in  one  of  two  lines—*  He  did  that  which  was  good,' 
or  *  He  did  that  which  was  evil ' — and  his  mother's  name 
was  this  or  that :  the  identification  is  complete,  and  the 
character  is  one,  not  two,  and  not  ambiguous.  There 
were  twelve  hours  in  the  man*s  day,  but  the  day  was 
one. 

(4)  There  is  yet  one  thing  which  the  text  says  to  u»— 
and  that  is,  the  distribution  of  life.  God  sees  it  in  its 
unity — He  bids  us  see  it  rather  in  its  manifoldness ;  in 
its  variety  of  opportunity,  in  its  capacity  and  capability 
of  good. 

Yes,  when  you  have  been  willing,  you  have  seen  one 
day  as  a  large  unit.  You  have  found  how  much  tune 
lay  between  the  morning  prayer  and  the  evening.  Some- 
times, in  feeble  health  or  failing  spirits,  you  have  been 
weary  of  it,  and  have  said  ere  noonday,  *  Would  God  it 
were  evening!'  Sometimes,  in  a  healthier  mood  of 
mind  and  body,  you  have  delighted  in  the  day's  length : 
each  hour  has  been  full  of  pleasant  diligence  or  diligent 
pleasure,  and  you  felt  what  a  capacity  there  was  in 
God*s  gracious  and  most  marvellous  gift  of  time. 

I  would  have  you  say  to  yourselves,  *  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? '  What  capabilities  lie  in  this 
lifetime  I  What  might  I  not  do  in  it,  if  I  set  myself  with 
all  my  heart  to  do  good  in  my  generation  ?  Where  is 
the  moment  which  might  not  contribute  something  ?  Why 
not — seeing  there  are  twelve  hours  in  my  day — why  not 
give  a  fragment  of  one  of  them  to  a  school  or  a  hospital 
or  a  poor  destitute  home,  or  to  the  bedside  of  some 
one  dying  without  a  thought  of  the  great  High  Priest? 
In  this  great  London  how  endless  are  the  opportunities ! 
Twelve  hours  in  your  day — and  each  one  of  those  twelve 
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wanted  entirely,  absolutely,  everlastingly  for  self?  Think 
how  all  this  will  look  on  a  deathbed.  Think  how  it  shall 
be  said  in  the  judgment,  Were  there  not  twelve  hours  in 
thy  day  ?  What  shall  you  answer  ?  Will  you  dare  to 
say  then — when  what  holy  Scripture  calls  the  *  muzzle ' 
of  God's  presence  is  on  the  lips — I  had  only  just  time 
for  working,  eating,  talking,  and  sleeping?  I  had  not 
one  hour,  no  nor  one  moment  of  an  hour,  Avhich  could 
possibly  have  been  given  to  the  service  of  God  or  my 
brother?    Think  of  it  now. 

But  not  in  the  tone  of  reproach,  or  even  of  convic- 
tion, would  I  press  upon  you,  this  morning,  the  solemn 
thought  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  Rather  would  I 
spread  out  before  you  the  largeness  of  God's  gift  of 
time,  and  say  to  you,  *  Be  thankful — speak  good  of  His 
name ' — feel,  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  what  an 
amplitude  of  blessing  is  here  offered  you.  How  many 
prayers,  how  many  acts  of  repentance,  how  many 
fresh  starts,  how  many  readings  of  holy  Scripture,  how 
many  holy  Communions,  how  many  opportunities  and 
influences  of  good,  are  contained  for  me,  or  might  be 
contained,  in  this  uncertain  yet  (at  the  shortest)  consider- 
able length  of  life.  Let  it  not  all  be  consumed  upon 
careless  or  worldly  or  selfish  or — God  forbid — sinful 
living.  Economize — determine  to  economize.  Let  this 
day  see  a  change.  Give  up  something,  some  fragment, 
some  particle,  of  one  of  these  twelve  hours,  to  God  and 
Christ,  to  thy  soul  and  eternity.  Gather  up  if  it  be  but 
the  fragments.  Let  the  time  past  of  thy  life  suffice  thee 
to  have  lived  to  thyself.  There  will  be  no  need  to  go 
out  of  the  world  :  only  abide  therein  with  God.  There 
will  be  no  need  to  renounce  business,  or  to  forsake 
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society,  or  to  seek  cloister  or  desert  for  religion :  seize 
the  thing  which  God  brings  thee.  Be  kind  to  that 
relation  whom  thou  lovest  not — to  that  friend  who  gives 
thee  that  unrequited  devotion.  Do  it  as  a  duty.  Do  it  in 
the  name  of  God — do  it  for  thy  souFs  health's  sake  :  it 
shall  not  lose  its  reward.  It  shall  come  back  into  thy 
bosom — not  as  a  claim  for  reward,  but  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  spiritual  hope ;  as  a  grappling-hook  between  thy 
soul  and  the  Gospel.  So  do  it,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
and  Christ  be  upon  thee. 

Twelve  hours  in  each  man's  day.  Yes,  I  believe  that, 
if  we  die  this  night,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that  it  has 
been  so.  I  do  not  think  the  man  lives  who  can  say 
that  God  has  been  hasty  with  him.  No,  he  has  great 
opportunities,  and  many  of  them.  The  day  is  long,  the 
night  is  long — winter  and  summer.  Lent  and  Advent, 
fast  and  festival,  each  goes  slowly,  and  each  recurs  often. 
How  much  more  life !  this  anxious  dilatory  thing, 
which  goes  so  slowly  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
to  whom  it  brings  but  a  perpetual  monotony  of  unde- 
light — this  thing  which  has  already  run  so  long  a  course 
for  many  of  us  in  others*  judgment,  the  white  hairs 
bewraying  them — to  all  of  us  in  our  own.  O,  how  long 
is  it  since  we  were  bom — since  we  began  to  know  good 
and  evil — alas,-  to  choose  the  evil  for  ourselves,  and  to 
refuse  the  good !  How  long  since  last  year — some  new 
line  of  life  then  entered  upon,  which  is  now  wearisomely 
familiar ;  some  new  companionship  just  formed,  which 
in  the  interval  has  been  for  evil,  and  is  now  perhaps 
sundered  in  sorrow;  some  miserable  memory  planted 
within,  to  awaken,  for  shame  or  for  torture,  in  age,  in 
death,  in  judgment. 
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The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness.  But  each 
heart  testifies,  I  well  know,  to  the  abundance  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  multitude  of  blessing,  to  the  capaciousness 
of  time.  I  pray  you,  give  effect  to  the  thought.  Say 
not  you  had  not  time  to  be  good,  had  not  time  to  pray, 
had  not  time  to  make  some  one  person  bless  you,  had 
not  time  for  any  service  but  that  Belial,  Mammon, 
Moloch  worship,  of  the  fallen,  sensual,  solitary  self. 
Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day?  Then  arise 
and  take  account  of  them.  Hear  the  clock  strike,  and 
as  each  hour  sounds,  awake  to  watch  and  to  pray. 
They  perish,  the  hours  of  mortal  being — but  the  Re- 
membrancer notes  them,  and  they  must  be  accounted 
for. 


XV. 

THE  THREE  WITNESSES. 

1  John  V.  7,  8. 

For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  .  .  .  the  Spirity  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood:  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

We  are  prone,  preacher  and  hearer  alike,  sometimes 
from  indolence,  sometimes  from  a  better  motive,  to  turn 
aside  from  difficult  texts. 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  where,  if  not  in  the  church,  can 
we  expect  aid  in  looking  into  God's  deeper  mysteries? 
Ought  not  every  Sunday  to  open  to  us  some  new  view 
of  holy  Scripture— to  clear  for  us,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  spot 
in  the  jungle  of  our  spiritual  confusion,  and  enable  us  to 
expatiate  hereafter,  with  free  and  firm  step,  in  some 
portion  of  divine  truth  heretofore  inaccessible  ? 

The  Epistle  for  this  day  ^  must  pass  over  many  ears 
with  a  vague  and  inarticulate  sound.  Let  us  interrogate 
it,  this  morning,  in  one  of  its  deep  sayings,  and  pray  that 
it  may  become  to  us  one  of  God's  *  lively  oracles '  for  our 
present  and  permanent  profiting. 

St.  John's  writings  are,  at  first  sight,  remarkably 
simple.  The  sentences  are  short,  the  vocabulary  is 
limited,  the  topics  recur,  the  impression  is  that  of 
separate  statements,  each  distinct  and  disjointed,  and 
the  reader  who  snatches  up  a  phrase  or  a  sentence 
imagines   that   he   need    not  ask   the   connexion    nor 

*  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 
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misgive  himself  in  the  application.  In  reality,  no  part  of 
the  Bible  is  deeper  or  more  intricate.  The  links  are 
subtle  but  strong.  There  always  is  a  link,  but  the 
deepest  study  waits  longest  to  be  sure  of  it.  As  a  rule, 
devotion  rather  than  discussion  is  the  key  to  the 
meaning. 

In  this  passage,  St.  John  has  begun  with  the  question, 
What  is  sonship,  and  what  is  its  evidence?  Having 
made  Divine  sonship  coextensive  with  Christian  faith, 
and  brotherly  love  the  test  of  its  presence,  he  meets 
a  difficulty,  felt  by  many,  as  to  the  possession  of  that 
love.  How  do  I  know  that  I  love  the  brethren — that  my 
love  is  of  the  right  kind,  has  the  right  motive,  the  right 
extent  and  compass  ?  St.  John,  in  that  manly  and  whole- 
some spirit  which  breathes  everywhere  in  his  writings, 
replies,  Let  there  be  no  morbid  misgivings  on  this  point. 
If  you  doubt  whether  you  love  the  brethren,  ask  yourself 
whether  you  love  God.  And  if  you  doubt  whether  you 
love  God,  ask  yourself  whether  you  keep  His  command- 
ments. And  if  that  condition  daunts  you,  if  you  shrink 
and  cower  before  some  supposed  impossibility  of  obey- 
ing, then  learn  how  light  is  God's  yoke  where  the 
sonship  is.  There  is  a  natural  superiority,  in  that  being 
which  is  derived  from  God,  to  the  world  with  all  its  evil. 
Be  a  son,  and  you  are  a  victor :  for  everything  born  of 
God  overcometh  the  world.  How  deep  the  wisdom ! 
how  strong  the  motive !  Begin  with  the  sonship,  make 
sure  of  that,  realize  that,  and  you  have  a  panoply  of 
might  at  once:  the  son  finds  not  the  Father's  will 
grievous,  because  he  is  a  son. 

But  you  ask,  What  is  it,  in  me,  which  is  to  vanquish 
this  great  world,  with  all  its  agencies  and  activities  of 
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evil?  St.  John  says,  Your  faith.  See  the  invisible. 
Look  to  the  world  out  of  sight,  and  realize  your  place 
there.  Above  all,  fasten  upon  Jesus  Christ  the  eye  of 
constant,  of  impregnable  trust— and  victory  is  yours. 
Faith  is  the  sight  of  the  invisible :  faith  in  Christ  is  that 
life  of  the  risen  which  is  superiority  to  the  temporal. 

And  who,  the  question  follows,  is  Jesus  Christ? 

St.  John  says  here  but  one  thing  of  Him.  *  This  is  He 
that  came  by  water  and  blood.'  The  reference  is  to  that 
phenomenon  of  the  crucifixion  which  is  recorded  (and 
with  strong  emphasis)  by  St.  John  alone,  the  piercing  of 
the  side  by  the  soldier's  spear,  and  the  stream  of  separate 
blood  and  water  which  followed  that  piercing.  Using 
that  strange  incident  as  deeply  significant,  St.  John 
declares  our  Lord  to  have  come  *  through,'  or  by  means 
of,  *  water  and  blood  : '  these  two  things  were  the  manner 
and  method  of  His  coming :  both,  he  says,  essential : 
'  not  in  the  water  only,  but  in  the  water  and  in  the 
blood ;  and  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth.' 

We  have  here  in  view  three  separate  elements — the 
water,  the  blood,  the  Spirit.  St.  John  combines  them  in 
the  sentence  which  immediately  follows.  For  I  need 
not  say  to  any  persons  who  have  even  slightly  touched 
the  question  involved,  that  the  intervening  words,  about 
the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  are  no  part  of  the 
passage  as  St.  John  wrote  it.  They  appear  to  have 
originated  in  a  fanciful  but  natural  gloss  upon  the  clause 
read  as  the  text.  The  '  three  witnesses '  of  St.  John — 
and  more  particularly  the  personal  form  employed, 
*  they  who  bear  witness' — suggested  to  some  early  father 
the  idea  that  there  was  here  a  type  of  the  Trinity,  and 
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the  addition,  *  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one,'  being  first  written  in  the  margin  of  his 
copy,  found  its  way  afterwards  into  the  text. 

This  is  the  probable  history  of  the  insertion,  and  it  is 
in  many  ways  instructive.  It  may  reconcile  thoughtful 
men  to  that  revision  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
is  now  in  steady  and  hopeful  progress.  Who  does  not 
wish  to  see  the  Bible  in  the  exact  state  in  which  it  was 
written  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  anxiety  to  have  nothing 
'diminished  fronv*  that  original  condition,  and  (on  the 
other  hand)  nothing  *  added  to '  it  ?  How  else  can  this 
be  secured,  so  far  as  it  is  the  power  of  man  to  secure  it, 
but  by  the  anxious  endeavour  to  get  beyond  and  above 
the  point  at  which  interpolations  and  corruptions  crept 
in,  and  in  a  fearless  yet  reverent  spirit  to  set  aside  the 
traditions  of  man,  that  we  may  read  in  the  very  words  of 
the  original  inspiration  the  wonderful  works  and  counsels 
of  God  ? 

The  blessed  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  on  its 
high  and  unassailable  rock,  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
everywhere,  independent  of  any  one  special  assertion  of 
it  like  that  which  must  disappear  from  this  record.  Let 
us  above  all  things  be  true,  most  of  all  where  we  speak 
of  God.  His  foundation  standeth  sure,  needing  no  help 
or  prop  of  man*s  device. 

Now  therefore  we  shall  read  the  words  before  us  in 
their  immediate,  their  designed  connection  with  the  6th 
verse.  *  For  there  are  three  that  bear  witness ' — the  words 
*on  earth'  were  added  with  the  heavenly  witnesses — 
*  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these 
three  are  one.'     St.  John  personifies  them :  *  the  three  *, 
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witnesses  *  are  unto,'  combine  in,  *  the  one '  thing — ^that 
is,  the  great  all-embracing  fact,  that  Jesus  is  Christ,  is 
the  Son  of  God. 

The  idea  of  witnessing  is  characteristic  of  St.  John. 
You  may  count  almost  eighty  instances  of  it  in  his 
writings.  The  matter  on  hand,  the  enquiry  in  which 
earth  and  heaven,  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  are 
engaged,  is  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel — that  Gospel  which  not  only  tells  of,  but  is,  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  He,  is  He  indeed  the  Saviour  of  sinners? 
He  is  on  His  trial.  We  saw  Him  lately  before  Pilate 
and  Herod  and  Caiaphas,  on  trial  for  His  life.  Brethren, 
the  trial  is  not  ended.  Jesus  Christ  is  on  His  trial  still, 
day  by  day,  heaven  and  earth  beholding ;  on  His  trial  in 
kings'  courts,  and  in  senators'  council-rooms,  and  in  private 
homes,  and  in  human  hearts :  every  man  is  trying  Jesus 
Christ  every  day ;  not  trying  Him  only  in  the  sense  of 
provoking  or  tempting  Him,  but  trying  Him  also,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  as  concerning  His  pretensions. 
His  right  to  be  what  He  calls  Himself,  *  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  living.'  We  are,  all  and  each,  hearing,  or  else 
refusing  to  hear,  Christ's  witnesses  day  by  day.  And 
those  witnesses  are  many.  I  could  not  exhaust  them  by 
enumeration.  They  are  as  many  as  the  man's  change- 
ful fitful  feelings ;  as  many  as  the  man's  fleeting  vanish- 
ing experiences ;  as  many  as  the  man's  own  thoughts,  like 
the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore  innumerable. 

It  was  said,  on  a  former  day,  that  we,  we  ourselves, 
are  witnesses,  must  be  so,  either  for  the  risen  Christ  or 
against  Him.  We  may,  we  must,  either  strengthen  or 
weaken,  in  the  world,  the  body  of  His  proofs  and  of  His 
evidences. 
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But  here  St.  John  sets  the  matter  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  Here  he  brings  into  court  three  witnesses — it 
suits  his  subject  and  his  aim  in  this  Epistle — saying,  that 
they  bear  a  concurrent,  a  coincident  testimony  to  the 
Saviour's  mission  and  work  and  person. 

And  these  three  witnesses  are  so  remarkable,  that  one 
morning  is  not  enough  for  their  hearing.  Let  me  humbly 
and  reverently — ^without  ai^ument,  for  which  there  is 
neither  time  nor  place  here — try  to  set  them  before  you 
in  their  peculiarity  and  in  their  strength.  *  There  are  three 
that  bear  witness,'  and  the  first  of  them  is  the  water. 

(i)  Water  is  one  of  Christ's  witnesses.  Of  course  we 
are  to  think  now  of  water  in  its  sacred,  its  typical  mean- 
ing ;  in  some  sense  in  which  it  can  be  called  as  a  witness 
for  Christ.  That  water  which  flowed  after  death  from 
His  side  was  indicative,  representative,  of  something ; 
and  being  so,  turns  to  Him  for  a  testimony. 

We  naturally  and  justly  think  here  of  the  water  of 
holy  Baptism.  Not  as  fulfilling  the  type :  no,  but  as 
expressing  in  act  and  siga  what  the  passage  before  us 
expresses  in  word  and  metaphor. 

That  *laver  of  regeneration,'  that  water  which  is 
brought  for  a  spiritual  purpose  into  our  churches ;  that 
water  which  is  solemnly  sprinkled  on  the  face  of  the  little 
child,  amidst  the  prayers  of  the  family  and  the  con- 
gregation; that  water,  itself  the  repetition  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  water  from  the  riven  side  of  Jesus  crucified,  is  in 
some  sense  His  witness.  It  gives  evidence  in  His  behalf 
on  His  mysterious,  His  world-wide  and  time-long  trial. 
How  is  this  ? 

It  shows  that  Jesus  Christ  understands,  and  recognizes 
in  His  Gospel,  man's  state  and  man's  want. 
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What  would  be  the  worth  of  a  divine  mission  or 
a  divine  redeemer,  unless  sin  and  cleansing  were  set,  in 
both,  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  revelation  ? 

*  He  who  comes  by  water  *  comes  as  '  the  desire  of  the 
nations/  Sin  is  the  dread  fact,  the  terrible  reality,  of 
our  state  before  and  without  Him.  Account  for  it  as 
you  may,  you  know  that,  let  alone,  you  cannot  but  sin. 
You  know  that  neither  inclination,  nor  habit,  nor  the 
mighty  strength  of  will,  are,  in  you,  firmly  and  effica- 
ciously on  the  side  of  good.  Even  law,  even  public 
opinion,  even  education,  even  conscience,  can  but  chain 
you  up,  day  by  day,  like  some  dangerous  animal  by  your 
house-door ;  can  but  coerce  and  confine  and  restrain  you : 
they  cannot,  singly  or  together,  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean,  transform  flesh  into  spirit,  or  make  that 
fit  for  heaven  which  is  born  of  a  woman. 

It  is  a  fact,  a  terrific  fact — give  your  own  explanation, 
or  give  God's  explanation  of  it,  as  you  will. 

Now  therefore  Christ's  first  witness  is  this — His 
coming  by  water ;  His  coming  in  the  type  of  that 
element  which  cleanses.  No  man  can  say  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  beside  the  mark,  is  an  ignorant 
Gospel,  a  Gospel  which  builds  on  the  sand,  because  it 
professes  to  deal  with  a  condition  which  is  not  ours. 
Every  word  that  Christ  spoke,  every  ordinance  which 
Christ  instituted,  every  hope,  every  promise,  every 
command,  every  direction  which  Christ  uttered,  pre- 
supposes sin,  treats  man  as  a  sinner,  speaks  to  him 
as  he  knows  himself,  and  offers  to  him  that  which  alone 
reaches  the  fact  and  (so  to  say)  touches  the  bottom  of 
his  actual  being.  Jesus  Christ  says,  in  every  word  of 
His  teaching,  in  every  act  and  in  every  suffering  of  His 
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ministry,  *I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous.  If  it 
were  so,  I  must  seek  other  worlds,  other  creations  than 
the  human.  I  arti  come  to  call  sinners  ;  and  not  to  call 
only,  but,  when  they  listen,  to  convert  and  to  r^enerate 
and  to  sanctify.' 

I  know  not  that  this  particular  evidence,  or  (as  St  John 
says)  this  particular  witness,  has  received  always  and 
everywhere  its  due  hearing  in  that  character.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  indeed  fitly  so  called.  He  who  came, 
first  of  all,  by  water,  is  the  Saviour,  thus  far,  whom  man 
needs.  Who  shall  tell  the  comfort,  the  blessedness,  of 
being  dealt  with  as  we  are  ?  O,  how  poor  and  powerless 
would  be  that  Gospel  which  should  *take  upon  it,'  or 
which  should  address  itself  to,  'the  nature  of  angels.' 
How  dull  and  dead  that  voice  which  should  speak  to  us 
from  heaven  as  unfallen,  or  as  only  slightly  or  casually 
or  partially  or  superficially  fallen.  That  Gospel  would 
be  indeed  self-condemned :  that  Christ,  on  His  trial, 
would  indeed  be  found  wanting. 

2.  The  second  witness  is  the  blood.  It  is  personified 
like  the  former.  It  is  not  a  testimony  only,  but  a  witness. 
Like  the  former,  it  is  typical.  Much  has  been  written 
ignorantly  concerning  this  blood.  'The  blood  is  the 
life.'  The  outpoured  blood  is  the  life  given.  It  is  that 
*  obedience  unto  (up  to)  death  '  of  which  St.  Paul  spoke 
to  us  on  Palm  Sunday ;  that  '  sacrifice  of  Himself,' 
which  was  in  progress  all  His  life,  and  was  consummated 
in  His  death.  He  who  obeys  unto  death  can  do  no 
more.  He  has  given  His  all.  Sometimes  the  death  is 
put  alone,  for  the  whole  of  the  obedience.  Sometimes 
the  blood  is  said  to  justify.  But  that  is  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  What  Christ  gives  is  His  all — Himself.   We  are 
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not  to  speak  as  though  His  suffering  was  comprised 
and  contained  in  the  moment  of  dying.  And  we  are  not 
to  speak  as  though  our  heavenly  Father  delighted  in  the 
shed  blood  ;  was  appeased  by  the  offering  of  the  sinless 
for  the  sinful ;  sought  a  victim,  and  took  this,  the  purest 
and  loveliest,  and  therefore  the  most  availing.  The 
mystery  lies  deep  and  high,  out  of  our  sight.  '  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it.'  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  God's  mysteries, 
one  of  God's  '  secrets  told  ; '  the  fact,  not  the  explanation ; 
the  fact,  that  in  that  obedience  of  the  God-Man  up  to 
death  lay  the  atonement,  the  propitiation,  for  human 
sin.  And  if  'very  Man'  was  also  *very  God,'  I  can 
believe  it.  I  can  believe  that  which  God  tells  me  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  sin-bearing. 

St.  John  assumes  this.  St.  John  was  not  writing  for 
the  false  rationalism,  the  self-sufficient  irrationality,  of 
this  nineteenth  age.  He  was  writing  that  which  is 
indeed  its  condemnation  and  its  annihilation  for  all  who 
believe  and  know  the  truth.  But  St.  John  stayed  not 
to  ai^ue  with  it.  He  had  found,  and  his  readers  had 
found,  no  stumblingblock  and  no  foolishness  in  *the 
blood  of  the  cross  : '  he  was  able  to  appeal  confidently  to 
the  blood  as  an  evidence,  yea  as  a  witness,  to  the 
Crucified. 

In  other  words,  there  is  that  in  man  which  cries  aloud 
for  propitiation.  *Not  by  water  only' — as  though  the 
cleansing  from  sin's  moral  leprosy  were  the  one  thing 
and  the  only  thing  demanded  of  the  deliverer :  there  is 
one  thing  before  this — *  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water 
and  blood.'  First  set  the  conscience  free  from  the  load 
of  an  unforgiven  past,  and  then  there  shall  be  in  me 
a  heart  to  listen  to  the  blessed  offer  of  a  transformed 
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future.  If  Christ  had  come  offering  all  else — ^help,  light, 
strength,  sanctification,  resurrection,  everlasting  life; 
yet  making  no  mention  of  sins  that  are  past— <lone,  not 
done  with — living  to  accuse,  to  torture,  to  condemn,  and 
hereafter  to  torment  the  dying,  the  immortal  sinner;  He 
had  come  in  vain.  He  had  lacked  His  second  witness. 
He  had  been  a  witness,  Himself,  against  sin,  for  holi- 
ness; but  He  had  lacked  altogether  that  mysterious 
yet  most  real  power  by  which  He  breaks  the  hardest 
rock  in  pieces,  and  unlocks  for  His  own  most  blessed 
entrance  the  innermost  shrine  and  citadel  of  the  lost 
sinner's  being. 

3.  St.  John  calls  one  other  witness.  *  There  are 
three,'  he  says,  *that  bear  witness' — and  the  third  is 
the  Spirit 

He  separates,  observe,  the  witnessing  Spirit  from  the 
cleansing  water.  It  is  true,  the  water  is  typical  of  the 
Spirit  There  is  no  agency  in  the  soul  of  man  for 
cleansing,  which  is  not  of  God's  Spirit  But,  here  as 
everywhere,  Scripture  bids  us  to  distinguish  between  the 
regeneration  and  the  indwelling.  *Now  ye  are  clean,' 
Christ  said  before  Pentecost  to  the  disciples,  *  through 
the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.'  And  yet  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  was,  that  night,  a  promise  and 
a  prophecy.  Not  until  Christ  was  gone  could  the 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  come.  *  If  I  depart,  I  will  send 
Him  unto  you.'  Mysterious,  every  word  of  it :  yet  the 
history  of  the  Church  speaks  it  true.  The  disciples, 
clean  through  the  word,  were  not  yet  strong  through 
the  Spirit.  Compare  the  night  of  the  denial  with  the 
morning  of  Pentecost.  See  them  made  *out  of  weakness 
strong.'     See  them — it  is  thus  that  we  best  apprehend 
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the  difference — endued  for  the  first  time  then  with  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  the  Spirit  of  power,  and  the  Spirit  of 
love.  Then  first  began  the  evidence  of  St.  John's  third 
witness. 

Brethren,  the  two  former  are  not  silent  now :  but  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness.  Wheresoever  the  Grospel 
is  preached,  there  is  He  witnessing  inwardly  to  its  truth. 
Yes,  you  know,  you  feel  in  yourselves,  that  the  thing 
spoken,  might  you  but  grasp  it,  is  true.  *  By  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.'  You  know  that  we 
speak  truth.  How  much  more  when  in  the  dread  hour 
of  conviction  of  sin,  which  comes  once,  or  comes  twice,  to 
every  man,  you  hear  the  witness  speaking  inwardly,  and 
setting  Jesus  before  you  as  the  man  of  sorrows,  as  the 
coequal  coetemal  Son,  pleading  with  you  for  your  life 
as  if  for  His  own.  See  that  ye  refuse  not  Him  that 
speaketh.  You  have  heard  Him  in  His  Church ;  you 
have  heard  Him  in  your  soul ;  you  have  heard  Him  also, 
witnessing  to  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen,  in  ten  thou- 
sand examples,  read  of  or  looked  upon,  of  transfigured 
lives  and  of  peaceful  (oftentimes  of  triumphant)  deaths. 
You  have  followed  to  the  grave,  once  at  least  in  your 
lifetime,  one  of  whom  you  would  have  felt  it  a  blas- 
phemy, as  much  against  nature  as  against  God,  to  say 
that  he  has  perished.  When  you  see  a  man  whose  home 
is  above,  whose  life  is  hidden,  whose  soul  is  fed  and 
satisfied  with  meat  that  you  know  not  of — a  man 
fearless  of  calumny,  not  answering  again,  committing  his 
cause  to  One  that  judgeth  righteously ;  a  man  living  for 
others,  spreading  around  him  an  atmosphere  at  once 
loving  and  holy ;  a  man  whose  testimony,  through  life, 
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unto  death,  has  been  all  for  the  reality  of  God,  for  the 
alone  worth  of  things  unseen;  when  you  see  this — and 
God  leaves  no  generation,  certainly  not  ours,  destitute 
of  such  experiences — then  you  understand  what  St.  John 
means  by  distinguishing  the  witnessing  Spirit  from  the 
witnessing  blood  and  water,  and  we  incur  a  new  responsi- 
bility in  being  constrained  to  estimate  the  testimony. 

'This  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  He  hath  testified 
of  His  Son.'  So  powerful,  so  convincing,  in  its  mani- 
foldness,  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  unity,  that  St.  John  fears 
not  to  say,  *He  who  believeth  it  not  hath  made  God 
a  liar/  Let  us  bend  the  knee  of  the  soul,  while  there 
is  time,  to  Him  who  so  speaks  to  us  and  so  attests 
Himself.  *  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life ; '  that 
life  which  is  hidden  safely  with  Christ  in  God,  ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 


XVI. 

f        HOW  MANY  LOAVES  HAVE  YE? 

Mark  viii.  6. 
How  many  loaves  have  yet 

Four  thousand  men  are  here,  to  be  fed  in  a  wilderness; 
and  the  divine  Master,  in  whose  omnipotence  the  only 
real  hope  lies,  asks  of  the  twelve  poor  men  around  Him, 
as  though  there  were  no  difficulty  and  no  doubt  in  the 
matter,  yet  as  though,  also,  some  material  of  the  supply 
were  essential,  '  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  He  might, 
no  doubt,  have  dispensed  with  any  starting-point  but 
that  of  the  divine  omnipotence.  He  might  have  willed 
into  being,  apart  from  any  existing  material,  the  food 
which  was  to  satisfy.  And  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight, 
that  this  method  would  have  been  more  conclusive.  If 
He  had  displayed  an  empty  hand  and  a  bare  table,  and 
called  all  to  witness  that  there  was  *  neither  storehouse 
nor  barn '  from  which  supplies  could  be  sought ;  and  if 
then  He  had  proceeded  to  produce  food  in  abundance, 
and  to  offer  It  without  stint  to  the  thronging  multitudes 
that  surrounded  Him;  the  *sign,*  we  might  say,  would 
have  been  more  complete,  of  His  Messiahship  and  of 
His  Divinity. 

The  miracle  was  made  less  startling,  less  striking,  less 
telling,  by  the  actual  manner  of  performing  it.    The 
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moment  of  its  beginning  was  veiled.  The  first  recipients 
took  common  bread.  The  multiplication  was  impercep- 
tible. It  was  only  reflection  which  would  convince.  The 
transition  was  so  gradual  from  the  natural  to  the  super- 
natural, from  the  common  into  the  miraculous,  that  care- 
less or  superficial  observers  might  rise  from  the  meal  half 
unaware  that  a  divine  hand  had  been  working.  In  all 
this  we  see  much  that  is  Christlike.  As  no  man  (Pro- 
phecy said)  should  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets,  so  no 
man  should  be  forced  to  track  His  path  in  the  self-mani- 
festation of  His  glory.  There  was  nothing  glaring  or  for 
effect,  nothing  (as  we  should  now  say)  sensational,  even 
in  His  signs.  Doubtless  they  looked  very  natural,  very 
much  of  course  and  to  be  expected,  at  the  time,  each  one 
of  them.  So  calm,  so  even,  was  His  manner  of  working 
— so  firm,  so  undoubting.  His  word  of  command,  as  He 
bade  fever  to  be  health,  or  said  to  the  sea.  Peace,  be  still 
— that  it  seemed  to  the  bystander  almost  natural  that  He 
should  be  almighty;  natural,  that  He  should  bring  order 
from  chaos,  and  lift  the  curtain  which  hung  between  a 
disarranged  earth  and  a  still  tranquil  heaven.  Christ's 
miracles  were  restorations — returns  to  the  original.  In 
the  same  degree  they  were  unostentatious.  They  were 
*  words  to  the  wise,*  not  to  the  foolish.  Christ  sought 
rather  to  show  how  alike,  how  consistent,  how  of  one 
piece  and  colour,  are  all  God's  acts ;  those  which  He  does 
every  day  in  Providence,  and  those  which  He  keeps 
commonly  out  of  sight  in  grace.  When  that  which  be- 
gan in  eating  common  bread  changed  imperceptibly  into 
eating  food  multiplied  by  miracle,  that  was  a  type  of 
God's  *  two  worlds,'  the  one  seen,  the  other  unseen,  yet 
each  the  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  other,  and 
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separated  each  from  each  by  the  thinnest  possible  veil 
of  present  mystery. 

But  indeed,  my  brethren,  in  the  instance  before  us  the 
miracle  passes  rapidly  into  the  parable.  Christ  was  not 
only  acting  here ;  He  was  teaching.  He  was  not  only 
proving  Himself  omnipotent ;  He  was  not  only  furnish- 
ing one  of  His  *  infallible  proofs,'  for  the  satisfaction  of 
times  present  and  future  ;  He  was  also  placing  on  record 
for  ever  a  great  rule  and  law  of  His  kingdom,  to  which 
all  who  would  know  '  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come ' 
must  set  themselves  to  give  the  most  earnest  heed. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  about  to  work  a  miracle 
of  omnipotent  grace,  first  bids  His  disciples  to  count 
over  their  own  little  stores,  to  see  what  they  have  towards 
it ;  what  they  have,  however  trifling  in  amount,  of  the 
same  kind  and  sort  with  the  thing  wanted  :  they  producing 
that.  He  will  do  the  rest :  nay,  He  will  do  all — inasmuch 
as  all  that  they  can  bring  is  absolutely  valueless  and  of 
nought  for  the  object.  '  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  is 
His  preliminary  question  in  everything :  when  the  seven 
loaves  are  brought  to  Him,  then  and  then  only  does  He 
begin  to  work. 

We  shall  not  forget,  in  applying  the  maxim,  that  the 
seven  loaves  themselves  are  His  gift.  Nay,  it  is  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bringing  this  into  view — this  identity,  as 
to  origin,  of  gifts  of  nature,  and  gifts  of  circumstance,  and 
gifts  of  education,  and  gifts  of  grace — that  we  have 
chosen  our  subject  to-day.  Christ  might  have  wrought 
this  miracle  without  asking  for,  without  making  use  of, 
the  seven  loaves.  But  He  did  not.  In  like  manner, 
Christ  might  now,  in  His  Church  and  in  His  world, 
dispense  with  everything  that  is  ours ;  might  begin  afresh  \ 
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might  create  us  anew  into  beings  unlike,  opposite,  to 
that  which  we  are ;  might  make  this  sort  of  transforma- 
tion so  evident,  so  much  a  condition  of  using  us  at  all 
in  His  service,  that  disposition  and  talent  and  attain- 
ment and  position,  powers  of  thought  and  speech  and 
action,  should  be  absolutely  obliterated  and  swept  away, 
and  nothing  remain  but  the  new  birth,  the  new  nature, 
the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  He  does  not.  He 
asks  for  the  seven  loaves  which  we  have,  and  then  He 
consecrates  and  breaks  and  distributes  and  multiplies 
them. 

The  applications  of  the  truth  are  many  and  various. 

I.  We  see  it  in  Inspiration.  When  God  was  pleased 
to  give  us  a  book  of  light,  it  was  in  His  power — who 
shall  gainsay  it?  to  make  that  book  all  of  one  tenor; 
to  write  it  all,  so  to  say,  in  one  hand,  with  one  pen,  at 
one  time,  in  one  form ;  so  that  it  should  be  all  of  equal 
profit,  of  equal  directness,  of  equal  exactness,  of  equal 
compass  and  elevation  and  beauty.  It  was  in  His 
power,  without  this — while  using  different  hands,  and 
in  different  ages,  and  on  different  subjects — so  to  control 
and  so  to  engross  and  so  to  manipulate  each,  that 
natural  style  and  thought,  natural  endowment  and  cha- 
racter, should  absolutely  disappear  in  the  work,  and  the 
whole  volume,  when  eventually  complete  and  entire,  be 
as  literally  the  word  and  revelation  of  God  alone,  as  if  it 
had  been  flung  upon  the  earth  out  of  heaven,  written 
with  the  finger  of  God,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  His 
seal  and  signature. 

This  might  have  been :  and  some  speak  in  piety, 
and  some  in  anger,  as  though  it  were  so.  Some  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  though  of  an  agency 
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exerted  upon  the  composition,  altogether  without  or 
against  the  will  of  the  writer ;  constraining  the  utterance, 
superseding  the  diligence,  levelling  the  faculties,  over- 
whelming the  knowledge — whatever  the  age,  whatever 
the  subject — ^whether  history  or  prophecy,  whether  science 
or  grace,  whether  earth  or  heaven.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
God's  gifts  of  intellect,  of  toil,  of  long  patience,  some 
discovery  made  in  the  course  of  ages  seems  to  show  a 
divergence,  on  some  point  of  natural  history  or  science, 
from  the  letter  of  some  earliest  book  of  the  Bible,  wars 
and  fightings  arise  over  it,  within  the  Church  and  around 
it,  as  though  the  faith  itself  were  in  peril,  or  as  though 
God  had  ever  promised  to  reveal  science,  or  as  though 
the  honour  of  His  word  would  have  been  magnified  by 
His  doing  so,  or  as  though  one  generation  could  pro- 
fitably or  indeed  possibly  be  addressed  in  the  language 
or  according  to  the  notions  of  another,  or  as  though 
Christ,  purposing  to  bless  by  miracle,  had  not  first  said 
to  the  disciples,  in  the  words  of  this  text,  '  How  many 
loaves  have  ye?*  The  human  element  must  mix  with 
the  divine,  if  there  is  to  be  revelation.  God  must  speak 
by  man's  lips,  if  He  is  to  reveal.  The  degree  in  which 
He  shall  use  or  supersede  the  seven  loaves  of  nature  is 
altogether  His  to  determine.  It  is  quite  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  student  of  Scripture,  that  He  does  use  the  man 
for  something  more  than  the  mere  writing  or  the  mere 
speech.  No  one  can  read  St.  Paul,  and  imagine  himself 
reading  St.  John.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  a  difference, 
of  something  more  even  than  phraseology,  between  St. 
James  and  St.  Peter.  We  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
Bible  to  learn  where  these  characteristics  of  its  different 
books  and  its  different  authors  end  or  begin.     Our  idea 
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of  inspiration  ought  to  be  the  product  of  long  and 
reverent  observation.  If  in  any  point  I  find  some 
divergence,  less  or  greater,  between  two  Scripture  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  event,  or  between  two  Scripture 
expressions  of  the  same  truth,  I  modify,  to  the  same 
extent,  my  idea  of  the  meaning  of  inspiration ;  I  infer 
that  God  was  not  pleased,  on  that  particular  topic,  to 
illuminate  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  not  one  of  God's  essentials,  as  to  which  I  am  sure 
that  He  in  His  mercy  and  in  His  truth  would  not  suffer 
me  to  err  or  to  be  in  doubt.  In  like  manner,  if  I  find 
anywhere  in  a  book  of  the  Bible  a  statement  which  seems 
to  be  not  scientifically  accurate  according  to  the  light  of 
an  age  forty  centuries  further  on  in  earth's  history,  it 
does  not  stagger  me ;  it  does  not  make  me  apprehensive 
lest  the  solid  rock  of  divine  revelation  as  to  the  saving 
of  my  soul  should  be  giving  way  under  me,  or  lest 
God,  having  promised  universal  illumination,  had  left 
me  destitute  of  it  in  some  prominent  particular :  rather 
does  it  prove  to  me  how  clearly  God  saw,  how  firmly 
God  has  adhered  to,  the  important  in  that  which  con- 
cerns me ;  how  He  condescended  to  use  human  infirmity 
as  the  vehicle  of  my  enlightening,  leaving  it  infirm, 
leaving  it  human,  where  it  mattered  not  that  I  should 
know,  but  strengthening  it  out  of  weakness,  and  lifting 
it  above  earth,  wheresoever  He  willed  that  I  should 
know  the  thing  that  is,  inasmuch  as  it  had  in  it  the 
thing  which  I  must  do  or  the  thing  which  I  must  be. 
*  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  then,  using  these,  Christ 
shall  multiply  and  Christ  shall  bless.  Bring  forth  all 
your  gifts,  such  as  they  are,  of  understanding  and  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  and  utterance;  bring  them  forth, 
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all  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  Moses  and  Samuel, 
David  and  Isaiah,  Ezra  and  Ezekiel,  Paul  and  John, 
Luke  and  Mark,  Matthew  and  Peter ;  and  then  Christ, 
taking  them  at  your  hands,  shall  give  them  back  to  you 
blessed  and  blessing,  to  be  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
light  of  their  life  and  the  consolation  of  their  sleep  and  of 
their  awakening. 

a.  That  which  is  true  of  the  Book  is  true  also  of  the 
life. 

*How  many  loaves  have  ye?'  Christ  puts  that  ques- 
tion to  the  young  man,  whose  Course  is  not  yet  shaped 
definitely  towards  this  profession  or  that,  and  who  would 
fain  so  pass  through  things  temporal  that  he  finally  lose 
not  the  things  eternal.  Christ  bids  him  to  ponder  with 
himself  each  particular  of  his  character  and  of  his  his- 
tory; gifts  of  nature  and  of  education,  gifts  of  mind 
and  body,  gifts  of  habit  and  inclination,  gifts  of  con- 
nexion and  acquaintanceship,  gifts  of  experience  and 
self-knowledge ;  and  to  bring  these,  like  a  man — not 
standing  idle  because  he  has  not  heard  or  felt  himself 
hired  ;  not  excusing  himself  from  obeying  because  his 
loaves  are  but  seven,  or  because  they  are  coarse  or  stale 
or  mouldy — but  to  bring  them  to  Him  who  made  and 
will  bless — to  Him  who  to  this  end  died  and  rose,  that  He 
might  be  Lord  of  dead  and  living — with  the  prayer,  in 
the  knowledge,  that  He  will  never  say  to  him  or  to  any 
man,  Seek  thou  me,  serve  thou  me,  in  vain.  *  What  shall 
I  do.  Lord  ? '  is,  at  some  period  or  other,  the  question  of 
every  man  who  would  not  live  a  fool's  life  or  die  with  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Think  not  that  any  calling  need  be 
secular,  or  that  Christ  accounts  any  kind  of  life  necessarily 
common  or  unclean.     Only,  if  it  be  open  to  you,  choose 
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the  higher  life;  covet  earnestly  the  better  gifts  ;  love,  if  it 
may  be  so,  to  spend  and  be  spent  entirely  in  the  service  of 
God  and  your  brother :  at  any  rate,  bring  out  the  seven 
loaves,  and  consecrate  them,  in  whatsoever  form,  to 
Christ's  multiplying  and  Christ's  blessing.  He  disdains 
not.  He  refuses  not,  any  work  or  any  devotion. 

*  How  many  loaves  have  ye?'  Christ  puts  that  ques- 
tion, day  by  day,  to  each  one  of  us. 

There  be  many  that  say,  I  have  no  work  for  Christ, 
and  no  mission.  Mine  is  no  lofty  station,  mine  is  no 
large  sphere,  mine  is  no  eloquent  tongue,  or  popular 
manner,  or  telling  influence.  It  is  too  late  for  me— or 
perhaps,  for  the  heart  is  versatile  in  its  deceitfulness,  it 
is  too  soon  for  me — to  undertake  anything  for  Christ ; 
the  King  of  glory  wants  chief  men,  choice  gifts,  for  His 
ministries  :  let  me  live  out  my  little  day,  and  go  back  to 
the  ground  from  which  I  was  taken.  Gravely,  sorrow- 
fully, yet  earnestly  and  gently  too,  does  Christ  address 
Himself  to  you  to-day,  saying.  Think  yet  once  more — 
how  many  loaves  have  ye  ?  Nothing  ?  Not  a  soul  ?  not 
a  body?  not  time?  not  one  friend,  not  one  neighbour, 
not  one  servantf  to  whom  a  kind  word  may  be  spoken, 
or  a  kind  deed  done,  in  the  name,  for  the  love,  of  Jesus  ? 
Bring  that — do  that,  say  that — as  what  thou  hast ;  very 
small,  very  trivial,  very  worthless,  if  thou  wilt :  yet  re- 
member the  saying,  *  She  hath  done  what  she  could.' 

There  are  others  but  too  confident  in  their  gifts  and 
in  their  doings.  It  is  not  without  its  risk,  even  a  life 
of  charity,  even  a  life  of  ministry.  Nor  is  it  wholly 
unseasonable,  at  the  close  of  a  week  given  in  these 
very  precincts  to  conferences  of  philanthropy,  to  ask 
of  one  or  two  perhaps  in   this  presence  to-day,  Are 
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you  sure,  are  you  quite  sure,  that,  bringing  out  your 
seven  loaves,  you  brought  them  to  Christ  for  that  bless- 
ing which  alone  gives  increase?  Nothing  works  of 
itself — nothing  by  human  willing  or  human  running — 
but  only  by  the  grace  of  Him  who  giveth  liberally,  and 
who  showeth  mercy.  Most  of  all,  that  which  would  help 
Christ's  own  work — to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost. 

*  How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  The  question  is  asked 
of  the  man — it  is  asked  also  of  the  community.  This 
nation,  this  church,  of  England — who  can  measure  the 
opportunities  of  either?  Is  it  idle  to  speak  in  God's 
house  of  corporate  responsibilities?  How  shall  the 
nation's,  how  shall  the  church's  heart  be  reached,  save 
through  the  individual?  And  if  *ten  righteous'  could 
avail  to  save  a  doomed  city  whose  cry  had  reached 
heaven,  shall  it  be  vain  to  hope  for  a  nation's,  for  a 
church's  salvation,  from  the  devotion  of  God  s  servants 
within  it?  Learn  the  true  reckoning  of  England's 
advantage  from  the  encomiums  of  those  who  visit  her 
from  far  shores.  Hear  them  speak  of  her  freedom,  of 
her  tranquillity,  of  her  history,  of  her  associations,  of  her 
priceless  treasures  of  an  antiquity  which  cannot  be  put 
on.  See  what  she  might  be,  if  she  really  brought  out 
at  Christ's  call  her  seven  loaves  for  His  multiplying — 
if  she  cast  for  ever  behind  her  the  words  of  boasting,  and 
gave  thanks,  rather,  for  that  which  she  has  received,  for 
that  for  which  she  must  give  account.  England,  humble 
and  Christian,  might  yet  save  the  world — save  it  by  her 
Bible  and  by  her  example. 

'  How  many  loaves  have  ye?'    We  descend  from  these 
lofty,  however  godly,  ambitions,  to  the  level  of  personal 
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duty  and  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.  Count  over, 
ere  you  depart,  the  seven  loaves  of  your  Christian  privi- 
lege, as  worshippers  in  this  church  of  old  time.  What 
are  music  and  liturgy,  what  are  service  and  sacrament, 
but  possessions  valueless  in  themselves,  valuable,  most 
valuable,  when  you  bring  them  forth  to  Christ.^  Without 
Him,  without  His  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  things^ 
though  their  name  is  sacred,  are  as  impotent  for  spiritual 
strengthening  as  were  those  seven  barley  loaves  in  the  face 
of  famishing  thousands.  See  that  you  trust  not  in  them. 
See  that  you  devote  and  dedicate  them,  each  time,  by  a 
special  transfer  and  committal  of  them  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Church.  Even  the  holy  bread  of  His  Supper  feeds 
not,  nourishes  not,  save  by  His  blessing.  How  much 
less  that  which  is  all  man's — the  voice  of  chanted  prayer 
or  preached  sermon-  Bring  all  to  Him-  Say  to  Him, 
All  we  have  is  Thine,  and  of  Thine  own  would  we  g^ve 
Thee.  Only  leave  us  not  destitute  of  Thy  manifold 
gifts,  nor  yet  of  gfrace  to  use  them  all  to  Thy  glory.  Till 
the  breaking  of  the  day  will  we  wrestle  with  Thee — nor 
let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless  us. 


XVII. 

THE   LONELINESS   OF   THE   PASSION. 

Isaiah  Ixiii.  3. 
/  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone. 

The  first  view  of  this  prophecy  presents  the  return 
of  a  conqueror  from  a  hard -fought  but  decisive  battle. 
Yet  it  was  a  true  instinct  which  made  this  chapter  one 
of  the  Epistles  for  the  week  before  Easter.  It  is  true, 
the  more  obvious  place  for  it  would  be  in  the  season 
of  Advent.  For  the  New  Testament  version  of  the 
prophecy  before  us  is  found  in  the  19th  chapter  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  the  description  of  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  *  vesture 
dipped  in  blood'  is  there  a  note  of  the  last  inter- 
position of  Christ  for  judgment.  But  the  Church  saw 
that  that  final  judgment  is  itself  but  the  d^velopement 
and  consummation  of  an  earlier  warfare  and  victory. 
It  was  the  encounter  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  at 
this  season,  with  sin  and  death  and  hell,  it  was  the 
agony  and  the  cross  and  the  passion  of  the  Saviour, 
which  both  qualified  Him  to  be  the  Judge,  and  guaranteed 
the  fidelity  of  the  judgment.  The  blood  which  stains 
the  garments  of  the  victor  is,  in  the  prophecy,  the  blood 
of  enemies ;  in  the  application,  it  is  His  own  blood :  for 
it  was  by  dying,  by  *  obedience  unto  death,*  that  He 
became  either  Lord  or  Life,  either  Redeemer  or  Judge. 
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Enough :  we  read  here,  even  as  we  think  to-day,  of 
the  Saviour  of  sinners  enduring  the  cross,  and  so  opening 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

We  have  taken  one  clause  as  our  subject.  *I  have 
trodden  the  winepress  alone.' 

There  is  one  plea  which  has  been  urged  before,  and 
shall  be  urged  again,  from  this  place :  it  is  a  plea  for  the 
dignity,  for  the  manliness,  I  had  almost  said  for  the 
robustness,  of  the  cross  and  passion :  it  is  a  deprecation 
of  all  that  effeminate  treatment,  whether  by  painter,  poet, 
or  preacher,  of  the  scene  and  of  the  character,  of  the  pain 
and  the  sorrow,  of  the  wounds  and  the  tortures,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  take  the  man  and  to  take  the  God 
out  of  it  all ;  to  associate  the  crucifixion  with  sentiment, 
at  once  unreal  and  unworthy;  to  exaggerate,  and  so 
to  debase,  the  fact ;  to  strain,  and  so  to  weaken,  the 
feeling. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  the  text  from  a  battle-scene. 
*Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom?'  A  warrior, 
travel-sore  and  blood-stained ;  a  general,  bearing 
*  strength'  in  his  form;  a  hero,  'glorious  in  his  ap- 
parel,' 'mighty  to  save.'  It  is  a  majestic  portrait. 
Even  when  the  blood  which  stains  the  raiment  is  in- 
terpreted as  His  own  blood,  the  idea  of  the  majesty  is 
but  heightened.  Heroism  has  become  devotion.  Con- 
quest is  now  self-sacrifice.  We  see  now,  in  every  line, 
and  in  every  feature,  at  once  a  suffering  which  is  no 
softness,  and  a  victory  which  is  no  hardness.  The  blood 
is  His  own  blood ;  and  it  is  this  which,  to  the  prophetic 
vision,  makes  the  apparel  glorious. 

If  we  would  try  to  read  the  whole  history  in  this 
light,  as  a  terrible  battle  between  Jesus  Christ  and  sin  j 
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between  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  vice  and  lust  and  meanness  and  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty  and  misery  which  have  made  earth  what 
we  see  it  in  its  ruin,  and  man  what  we  see  him  in  his 
lost  estate ;  if  we  would  draw  nigh,  with  reverence  pro- 
found but  manly,  to  discern  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen,  between  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual,  between 
the  fleeting  and  the  eternal,  in  those  brief,  those  crowded 
hours  which  separate  the  last  supper  and  the  dying 
cry — we  should  be  infinite  gainers  in  the  result.  For 
we  should  see,  as  many  see  not,  what  made  those 
sufferings  unexampled,  what  made  that  death  unique. 
Not  the  physical  pain,  though  it  was  intense.  Others, 
even  the  two  robbers  beside  Him,  had  that.  Not  the 
thirst,  nor  the  nails,  nor  the  thorns,  nor  the  faintness. 
No :  the  mighty  fact,  which  is  sometimes  thought  to 
diminish  and  disparage  the  suffering — the  mighty  fact 
that  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God — knew  what  man 
knows  not,  saw  what  man  sees  not,  felt  what  man  feels 
not — and  was  engaged  in  doing  battle,  through  those 
fearful  hours,  with  enemies  not  of  flesh  and  blood, 
'stripping  off  from  Himself  (according  to  St.  Pauls 
strange  yet  deep  saying  to  the  Colossians)  their  in- 
vesting, enveloping,  enfolding  encumbrances,  and  at  last 
*  triumphing  over  them  in  the  very  cross '  which  was  to 
have  been  their  victory* 

*  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone.' 

The  loneliness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  life  has  been 
often  dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  indeed  an  inexhaustible 
subject.  Let  us  ponder  to-day,  as  the  text  bids  us, 
the  loneliness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  death;  in  that 
great  encounter,  which  was  His  death ;  that  last  battle, 
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in  which  the  Victor's  raiment  was  made  red  with  His 
own  blood. 

There  is  a  loneliness  in  death  for  all  men.  We  must 
all  die  alone.  Friends  may  surround  us,  may  attend  us 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  unknown  sea,  may  stretch 
their  hands  after  us,  when  we  are  gone,  in  fond  loving 
farewell ;  they  cannot  go  with  us,  they  must  '  follow  us 
afterward,'  and  follow  one  by  one.  There  is  a  loneliness 
for  all,  not  in  death  only,  but  in  dying.  The  last  pre- 
parations, voluntary  or  involuntary,  are  made  in  solitude. 
Generally  this  solitude  makes  itself  felt.  The  separation 
is  before  the  death.  There  is  a  mysterious  something — 
we  cannot  define  it — ^which  makes  the  bystanders  feel, 
before  the  last  breath,  that  the  embarkation  has  begun. 
There  is  a  plank  left  between  the  shore  and  the  vessel, 
between  the  going  one  and  the  staying  many;  but  the 
link  is  frail  and  slight,  the  severance  is  before  the  de- 
parture. There  is  a  silence  of  the  soul,  to  earth  and 
earth's  thoughts,  which  seems  to  enter  its  protest  alike 
against  sobs  and  words ;  seems  to  bespeak  the  forbearance 
of  the  surviving  towards  the  solemn,  the  mysterious  act 
of  stepping  across  the  threshold  of  sense  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  invisible  God. 

There  was  this  loneliness,  then,  as  of  course,  in  the 
death  of  our  Lord. 

In  Him  it  was  deepened  and  aggravated  by  the 
foregoing  loneliness  of  the  life.  They  who  had  com- 
panied  with  Him  through  those  three  years  without 
understanding  His  words,  without  appreciating  His 
aims,  without  entering  at  all  into  His  life's  life,  were 
little  likely  to  draw  nearer,  to  be  more  one  with  Him, 
in    the    terrible  anguish  of  this   unexpected  and  un- 
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explained  dying.  This  death — the  fact,  how  much  more 
the  manner  of  it — was  not  a  mystery  only,  it  was  an 
offence  to  them.  *We  trusted  that  this  had  been  He 
which  should  redeem  Israel ;'  amidst  all  their  doublings 
and  misunderstandings  this  hope  had  been  theirs :  now 
it  was  failing  them :  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  was  to  be 
a  king  and  a  conqueror,  not  a  captive,  not  a  victim, 
certainly  not  a  malefactor  in  His  end.  Thus  there  was 
growing  between  Him  and  them  during  those  last  hours 
a  distance  and  a  severance  which  there  had  not  been  in 
life.     He  must  tread  the  winepress  alone. 

We  have  not  reached  the  loneliness  yet.  The  context 
will  give  us  one  clue. 

I.  *I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone,  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me.'  There  could  not  be. 
*  I  looked,  and  there  was  none  to  help.'  If  there  had  been, 
this  particular  death  had  not  been  died.  Christ  was 
doing  something,  in  these  last  hours  more  particularly, 
in  which  He  could  have  no  assistance.  He  was  battling 
for  man,  not  with  him.  He  must  be  alone,  because 
every  other  life,  every  other  soul,  but  His,  was  being 
fought  for,  was  being  bought,  was  being  rescued  and 
ransomed,  by  that  very  dying. 

Brethren,  we  shall  never  understand  the  loneliness  of 
Christ  in  His  death,  if  we  do  not  grasp  this  reason  for 
it.  If  once  we  sit  loose  to  the  faith  of  the  universal 
Church  as  to  the  atonement,  we  shall  have  nothing 
left  in  Him  but  a  grief  for  our  sins,  a  sympathy  with 
our  sorrows,  the  same  in  kind,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
degree,  with  that  which  any  good  man  might  share  and 
share  alike  with  our  Lord  and  our  God.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  understand  this  mystery.   The  very  loneliness 
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of  which  we  speak  forbids  and  precludes  this.  But  we  do 
ask  you  to  make  room  for  it ;  to  say  within  yourselves, 
We  are  not  wrong  in  believing  that  our  sins  were  there, 
that  Christ  was  doing  battle  there  for  our  pardon ;  that, 
when  He  told  us  that  the  mystery  of  the  new  birth, 
mysterious  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  as  nothing  in  its 
mysteriousness  in  comparison  with  the  mystery  of  His 
*  lifting  up*  to  be  the  world's  propitiation.  He  did  charge 
us  to  accept  this  as  the  great  message  which  He  brought 
straight  out  of  heaven,  which  He  had  learned  there  by 
the  intuition  of  a  direct,  a  divine  knowledge,  and  which 
He  came  down  from  heaven  to  communicate  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

The  loneliness  of  Christ's  death  was  caused,  in  one 
half,  by  this  fact,  that  it  was  a  death  not  with  sinners 
but  for  sin ;  a  death,  therefore,  which  none  else  could 
die,  in  that  which  made  it  what  it  was  in  its  truth  and  in 
its  essence. 

2.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  another  aspect  of  the  same  truth, 
when  I  assign  the  Divinity,  the  Deity,  of  Christ  as  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  the  loneliness. 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  in  His  Church,  when  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  too  exclusively  dwelt  upon.  It 
needed  a  new  work  to  bring  forth  again  the  humanity. 

We  oscillate  between  two  extremes — and  God  keeps 
the  balance  for  us. 

I  think  that  now  again  the  humanity,  the  complete 
incorporation,  the  perfect  sympathy,  of  our  Lord,  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  made  the  whole  of  the  truth.  And 
in  so  far  as  this  is,  we  are  in  peril  still. 

The  Gospel  is  the  Incarnation.  And  that  is,  as  St. 
Paul  taught  us  last  Sunday  in  the  Epistle,  the  coequal 
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One  becoming  man.  This  is  that  'coming  in  the  flesh' 
which  St.  John  makes  the  test,  the  one  test,  of  truth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Christianity  can  dispense  with 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  Men  may  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  express  it  differently.  I  firmly  hope  that  fhis  has 
been  so,  in  some  cases,  on  this  vital  point.  But  the 
thing — the  true  Deity — cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  we 
are  to  have  the  Gospel.  We  may  have  sympathy 
without  it — salvation  we  cannot  have. 

Then  I  say  that  Deity  is  loneliness.  Not  in  heaven, 
but  on  earth.  If  Christ  was  very  God,  He  must  live 
alone,  and  He  must  die  alone,  upon  earth.  It  accounts 
for  every  thing.  His  divine  spirit.  His  soul  indwelt  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  must  have  been  a  solitude.  Ever 
giving,  ever  lavishing  forth  of  the  plenitude  of  its  grace 
and  of  its  truth,  it  could  not  receive  back.  Not  yet. 
Not  till  Pentecost.  Then,  in  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  below  in  all  His  offices,  the  Church  could  give 
back — yes,  even  to  the  Saviour — a  reality  of  sympathy, 
and  a  reciprocity  of  love. 

But  not  yet.  Not  while  He  was  upon  the  cross.  The 
rudiments  and  elements  of  His  Church  were  scattered  to 
their  own.  They  who  stayed  'to  see  the  end,'  stayed  out 
of  an  affection  stronger  than  doubt,  stronger  than  disap- 
pointment— yet  weaker,  too,  than  the  first  dawn  of 
sympathy,  the  first  beginning  of  an  intelligent  love. 

Deity  was  loneliness,  just  as  atonement  was.  Not 
yet  had  men  become  that  which  they  were  to  be,  that 
which  they  are,  through  Jesus,  *  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature.'  On  that  cross,  in  that  death,  the  Divine,  the 
God-Man,  was,  must  be,  alone. 

Brethren,  there  is  a  word  yet  to  be  spoken,  or  we 
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might  have  done  harm.  Loneliness  often  is  isolation. 
Lonely  men  and  women — lonely  by  circumstance,  or 
by  disposition,  or  by  choice — are  commonly  selfish. 
There  is  a  loneliness  which  some  cherish,  which  some 
almost  boast  of.  To  some  natures  it  is  attractive,  it  is 
interesting,  to  be  solitaries.  It  nurtures  some  kinds  of 
philosophy^  and  some  kinds  of  poetry,  and  some  kinds 
of  piety.  For  the  sake  of  it  some  have  gone  into  deserts, 
and  some  have  made  a  desert  of  their  home. 

Who  is  there  to  whom  I  need  say  that  neither  atone- 
ment nor  Deity  made  a  solitary,  in  this  sense,  of  Jesus 
Christ?  No,  not  in  death.  It  is  true  He  was  fighting 
a  terrible  battle,  but  it  was  for  others.  He  was  in  no 
need  of  redemption :  not  for  Himself  was  His  vesture 
dipped  in  blood:  it  was  for  the  world,  it  was  for  the 
Church,  it  was  for  us.  It  was  that  we  might  never  be 
lonely — no,  not  in  death.  It  was  out  of  love ;  it  was 
because  His  heart,  the  heart  of  God,  yearned  over  the 
unloving;  it  was  because  He  could  not  bear  heaven 
while  we  were  left  out — therefore  He  was  incarnate, 
therefore  He  suffered,  therefore  He  died. 

This  very  chapter  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  upon  this. 
'In  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted.*  Yes,  though 
He  *trod  the  winepress  alone,'  yet  He  was  not  alone 
in  this  sense — He  trod  it  for  us.  The  loneliness  was 
His,  the  sympathy  is  ours.  The  cross  was  His  deso- 
I..cion :  it  is  our  comfort,  it  is  our  ornament,  it  is  our 
*  joy,  and  hope,  and  crown  of  rejoicing.' 

My  brethren,  this  day  is  a  day  of  anxious  thought 
for  all  whose  souls  are  alive.  For  all  who  ever  felt  sin 
as  a  fact,  as  a  power,  as  a  presence  within  them,  and 
knew  what  it  was.    For  all  who  enter  at  all  into  the 
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meaning  of  that   cross  as  the  gallows  and   gibbet  of 
sinning ;   who  know  and  feel  that  sin  surviving — much 
more,  sin  working,  much  more,  sin  reigning  in  them — 
is   an  affront   to   the   cross,  is  an   insult  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,   is  a  re-crucifying  of  the  Son   of  God.     O,   be 
resolute — O,  be  brave — O,  be  strong  and  very  coura- 
geous— to  renounce  your  own  sin,  dear  though  it  be,  and 
very  powerful.     You  will  be  glad  one  day,  certainly  you 
will  be  glad  when  you  come  to  die,  to  have  hunted  it 
out  and  hunted   it  down  while  yet  the   day  of  grace 
¥^s,  while  yet  the  cross  was  in  sight,  and  not  the  *  great 
white  throne.'     The  true  keeping  of  Good  Friday  is  not 
the  multitude  of  tears  or  sighs   expended  upon    Him 
who  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries — if  centuries  were 
anything  in  heaven — has  been  safe  back  in  His  glory, 
refreshed  and  rested  from  the  stripes  and  the  wounds  of 
mortal  being.     The  true  use  of  the  day  is  in  the  going 
and  the   doing  likewise — like   Him,  to  resist  sin  even 
unto  blood;   like  Him,  to  endure  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame  ;  like  Him,  to  die  unto  sin  once  and  for  ever; 
like  Him,  once  and  for  ever,  to  be  alive  unto  God. 


XVIII. 

THE    COMPENSATIONS    OF   THE    INFERIOR 

BLESSING. 

GenesiB  xzvii.  88. 

Hast  thou  but  one  blessings  my  father  f  bless  me,  even  me  also^ 

O  my  father. 

The  person  who  thus  spoke  was  a  deeply  injured 
man.  The  blessing  of  the  firstborn  had  been  stolen 
from  him  by  an  unnatural  conspiracy.  The  old  age 
and  infirmity  of  his  father  had  been  imposed  upon,  had 
been  made  merchandise  of,  by  his  own  mother  and 
brother,  to  defraud  him  of  a  last  benediction  which  was 
regarded  in  patriarchal  times  with  a  peculiar,  an  almost 
superstitious  awe.  ^ 

This  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  view  of  the  trans- 
action. Few  persons  read  or  hear  this  chapter  without 
siding  with  Esau.  His  is  the  picturesque  position,  his 
the  attractive  character. 

I  do  not  find  that  Scripture  reproves  or  would  invert 
this  estimate.  The  office  of  Scripture  is  not  to  express 
and  not  to  enforce  and  not  to  encourage  judgments; 
not  to  bid  us  to  settle  the  place,  for  example,  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  in  a  catalogue  of  saints 
and  sinners,  or  in  reference  to  an  eventual  sentence, 
whether  as  saved  or  lost.  Such  questions,  if  the  subjects 
of  discussion  are  living,  soon  degenerate  into  a  sort  of 
feligious  gossip,  such  as  Christians  should  beware  of; 
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and  the  fact  that  these  people  have  been  for  long  ages 
dead  does  not  make  that  profitable  which  would  other- 
wise be  mischievous.  Scripture  history  is  the  mirror  of 
life ;  and  the  actions  which  it  presents  to  us  are  to  be 
separately  tried,  as  we  would  try  individual  actions  now, 
by  the  rule  of  conscience  and  morality  and  the  law 
of  God. 

But  while  there  is  no  doubt,  in  this  instance,  that 
Esau  was  an  injured  man,  there  is  another  fact  behind, 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  transaction  as 
a  whole. 

Some  forty  years  before  this,  Esau  had  sold  to  his 
brother  the  privileges  of  his  birthright.  Whatever  there 
was  in  that  house,  of  hope  or  of  possession — the  family 
priesthood,  the  promise  of  Canaan,  the  ancestorship 
of  the  Messiah — Esau  had  surrendered,  in  hot  haste, 
for  one  meal,  for  *  one  morsel  of  meat,'  when  he  came 
in,  one  common  day,  '  faint  from  the  field.'  Then  also, 
in  that  sudden,  that  unconscious  crisis  in  his  life,  he 
had  been  encountered  by  that  same  calm,  cool,  cal- 
culating spirit  which  made  Jacob  his  evil  genius  from 
birth  to  old  age.  There  too  our  sympathy  is  with 
Esau ;  and  we  hate  the  scheming  selfishness  which 
could  build  a  house  and  a  heritage  upon  a  brother's 
hunger  or  a  brother's  thoughtlessness.  Still  Jacobs 
cunning  does  not  obliterate  Esau's  'profaneness:'  nor 
does  the  profaneness,  which  is  in  all  of  us,  and 
which  gives  us  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  headlong 
inconsiderateneness  of  Esau,  alter  God's  estimate  of 
duty  and  sin,  or  obliterate  from  the  page  of  Scripture 
that  monitory  saying,  *  Lest  there  be  any  profane 
person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his 
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birthright.  For  ye  know  how  that  afterward,  when  he 
would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected ;  for 
he  found  no  place  of  repentance' — no  room,  that  is,  for 
his  remorse  and  his  sorrow  to  operate  in  undoing  his 
misconduct — *  though  he  sought  it,'  the  blessing,  *  care- 
fully with  tears.' 

The  sale  of  the  birthright  had  in  it  the  forfeiture  of 
the  blessing.  We  cannot  say  that  Esau  was  right, 
though  we  all  feel  that  Jacob  was  wrong.  We  cannot, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  cancel  our  wrongdoing,  however 
far  it  may  lie  behind  us,  in  years  or  in  circumstances — 
however  deeply  it  may  be  regretted,  for  its  consequences, 
or  for  its  sin. 

Brethren,  the  word  of  God  is  'sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword : '  it  is  also  versatile  as  that  'sword  at  the  east 
of  Eden,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life.'  We  are  not  bound  always  to  read  it  in  the 
letter,  as  it  lies  there  on  the  printed  page,  telling  of 
scenes  long  faded,  and  of  actors  long  in  their  graves. 
I  do  not  believe  that  its  least  serviceable  or  most  pre- 
carious use  is  that  in  which  it  rouses  a  responsive  echo  in 
living  hearts  and  consciences,  in  reference  to  experiences 
most  individual,  or  furthest  removed  from  times  and 
histories  contemplated  by  the  original  record. 

Have  not  these  hearts  often  uttered  in  secret — not  in 
patriarchal  tents,  but  in  English  homes  and  churches ; 
not  to  an  earthly  parent,  but  to  a  God  with  whom  all 
have  to  do — this  very  cry  and  expostulation  before  us, 
*  Hast  Thou  but  one  blessing,  my  Father  ?  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  Father.' 

It  is  an  application,  no  doubt,  but,  I  think,  a  just  and 
lawful  application,  of  the  words  of  the  text,  when  we 
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make  them  express  that  confidence  in  God's  second  and 
minor  and  compensating  blessing,  which  must  be  the 
only  hope  and  the  only  possibility  now  for  so  many  of 
His  disappointed  and  discomfited  children. 

'Hast  Thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?'  Hast 
Thou  not,  in  Thy  boundless  treasury  of  grace,  some- 
thing kept  back,  something  not  spent  and  lavished  upon 
Thy  more  highly,  more  justly,  favoured  ones,  which 
might  yet  be  life  and  strength  and  riches  to  me?  If 
I  cannot  now,  and  I  know  that  I  cannot,  be  the  child 
of  promise,  the  priest  of  my  house,  the  depositary  of 
gifts  and  graces  forfeited  again,  again,  and  yet  again, 
by  my  follies  and  by  my  sins,  yet  hast  Thou  but  one 
blessing  ?  Is  Thine  arm  shortened,  is  Thine  ear  heavy, 
so  that  it  cannot  help,  so  that  it  cannot  hear,  one  who 
asks  not  for  the  greater,  but  only  for  the  less  ?  *  It  is 
not  meet,'  the  Gospel  tells  us,  *  to  take  the  children's 
bread,  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs;'  'yet,'  the  same 
Gospel  bids  us  plead  none  the  less,  'the  dogs  under 
the  table  may  eat  the  children's  crumbs.' 

I.  We  suppose,  in  this  application  of  the  lesson, 
that  it  is  too  late  for  many  of  us  to  dream  of  the  first 
blessing.  Another  has  been  beforehand  with  us,  to 
read  the  story  as  a  parable,  in  grasping  the  inheritance 
which  once  might  have  been  ours.  While  we  *  went  to 
the  field  to  hunt  for  the  venison,'  another,  without  toil, 
without  effort,  fetched  his  savoury  meat  from  the  flock 
and  from  the  herd,  and  counterfeited  our  voice  in  the 
ear  of  senility  and  dotage.  It  is  scarce  an  exaggeration, 
this  most  obvious  reading  of  the  allegory,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  notorious  failures  and  successes  of  professional 
life.     Fortunes  have  been  made,  honours,  dignities,  titles 
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won,  by  accident,  by  interest,  by  manner,  by  address,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  a  modulation  of  the  voice,  while 
labour  and  knowledge  and  intellect  and  character  were 
sent  portionless  and  empty  away.  The  experience  is 
too  common  to  occasion  wonder  or  to  attract  notice. 
None  the  less,  but  the  more  for  that  disregard,  is  it 
difficult  to  bear ;  and  if  the  Word  of  God  has  a  recon- 
ciling or  palliating  suggestion  for  it,  I  know  not  a  church 
in  England  in  which  it  could  be  more  appropriate  or 
more  welcome. 

But  there  is,  indeed,  no  age  and  no  condition  of  life 
•exempt  from  this  deprivation  of  blessing.  School-life 
is  full  of  it,  and  home-life  is  full  of  it.  The  boy,  whose 
conscientious  diligence  is  ever  baffled  and  defeated 
by  the  unprincipled  facility  of  a  cleverer  rival ;  and 
the  sister  who  is  always  outshone,  always  eclipsed,  by 
another^s  charm  and  another's  beauty — always  expected 
to  feel  no  slight  and  to  endure  no  pang,  as  she  sees  one 
dear  tie  after  another  formed  beside  her,  and  herself  left, 
as  of  course,  to  be  the  one  permanent  inmate  of  an  ever 
narrowing  and  darkening  home ;  these  are  examples,  in 
their  several  ways,  of  the  Esau-like  experience  before 
us :  from  these  hearts  must  rise  sometimes  the  Esau- 
like exceeding  bitter  cry, '  Hast  Thou  but  one  blessing, 
my  Father,'  and  none,  none  for  me  ? 

Let  me  pause  for  one  moment,  ere  I  pursue  the 
subject  beyond  these  innocent  and  irreproachable  cases ; 
these  examples  of  a  simple  inferiority,  in  the  original 
assignment  of  His  gifts,  by  One  who  doeth  all  things 
well,  and  *giveth  not  account'  (as  a  sacred  writer  has 
expressed  it)  *of  any  of  His  matters.'  It  is  scarcely 
needful,  and  yet  truth  requires  it,  to  point  out  the  com- 
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pensations  of  that  second  'blessing'  which  God  has  in 
store  for  all  those  who  thus  come  too  late  for  the  first. 
If  we  knew  all,  we  should  count  them  happy,  if  not 
happiest,  who  have  missed  the  precarious,  the  anxious, 
the  responsible,  the  dangerous  gift,  of  preeminence  in 
any  of  these  natural  endowments.  Looking  at  life  as 
a  whole,  at  happiness  as  its  crown — still  more,  throwing 
in  the  consideration  of  an  eternal  existence — we  may 
well  doubt  whether  the  second,  the  inferior,  place,  in 
possessions  of  beauty  and  genius  and  fortune,  is  not, 
in  all  but  name,  the  higher  and  the  more  substantial 
blessing.  Certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  will  pray  the 
prayer  on  which  we  are  dwelling  shall  receive,  is  pre- 
disposed to  receive,  such  a  compensation  for  the  inferior 
endowment,  as  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  that  earth 
possesses,  whether  of  riches,  honour,  or  enjoyment. 

2.  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  thus  positively  when 
we  pass  from  the  innocent  to  the  (more  of  less)  guilty 
forfeiture  of  the  firstborn's  blessing. 

There  are  those  who  feel  themselves  last  and  least 
in  spiritual  graces.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
aware  that,  for  lack  of  a  larger  measure  of  grace,  we 
cannot  preach,  we  cannot  minister,  as  we  would.  To 
know  that,  when  others  visit  the  sick,  when  others  ex- 
pound the  Bible,  when  others  stand  up  before  a  con- 
gregation, hearts  are  instantly  opened,  Christ  our  Lord 
is  felt  to  be  present,  men  submit  themselves  to  the 
word,  and  give  their  lives  to  be  refashioned  according 
to  the  Gospel.  To  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men 
will  listen  to  ys  as  a  thing  of  course  and  of  custom; 
that  they  will  count  ours  a  tale  of  little  meaning  if  the 
words  be  strong;    that  they  will   leave  this  place  to 
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forget  all,  and  to  feel  themselves  (as  it  were)  soothed 
and  warranted  for  a  week  and  for  a  lifetime  of  self- 
pleasing  ;  that  no  trace  will  be  left  to-morrow  of  any 
word  spoken  to-day ;  and  that,  when  death  approaches, 
there  will  be  just  the  same  bewilderment,  or  the  same 
soul's  stupor,  or  the  same  wild  fear,  as  if  this  church 
had  been  burnt  in  the  great  fire,  or  its  living  ministers 
had  never  seen  the  light ;  this,  if  in  one  aspect  a  great 
reproach,  is  in  another  aspect  a  great  sorrow,  a  great 
trial,  and  a  great  humiliation. 

Can  we  draw  even  from  it  any  shadow  of  comfort? 
Can  we  hopefully  throw  ourselves  upon  our  knees,  here 
or  in  secret,  and  say,  *  Hast  Thou  but  one  blessing,  my 
Father?'  Is  it  only  through  Thy  saints  that  Thou 
speakest  to  souls?  Is  there  not  a  voice  of  Thine  even 
in  a  Balaam — or  even  in  the  dumb  creature  that  *  forbad 
his  madness?'  May  it  not  be  that  to  some  heart  the 
inferior  voice  shall  be  more  vocal,  and  the  sympathy 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  conscious  earthliness  and  the 
conscious  sinfulness  be  felt  in  some  conscience  as  ring- 
ing true  and  bringing  help  ? 

Yes,  perhaps,  as  the  cry  goes  up  from  some  pulpit, 
'Bless  me,  even  mje  also,  O  my  Father' — not  indeed 
with  the  firstborn's  grace  or  the  firstborn's  power,  yet 
with  something  humble,  something  human,  something 
true  and  real,  and  therefore  of  Thee — there  may  come 
in  answer  'from  the  excellent  glory'  a  second  and 
secondrate,  yet  not  nugatory,  benediction — men  may 
feel  that  not  somewhere  but  everywhere  God  is,  and 
that  He  is  found  of  them  that  diligently  (if  unworthily) 
seek  Him. 

3.  That  which  is  thus  applicable  to  a  mere  inferiority 
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of  grace  is  true,  finally,  of  those  who,  like  Esau,  have 
missed  the  great  blessing  through  sin. 

Very  wonderful,  when  we  dwell  upon  it — and  yet 
more  wonderful,  I  think,  in  type  than  in  history — is 
that  retribution  of  to-day  for  the  profaneness  of  forty 
years  ago.  I  would  rather  apply  than  discuss  the  story. 
God  knows  how  much  Esau  understood  of  what  he  was 
about  when  he  parted  with  his  birthright.  It  matters 
not  to  us  whether  Esau  clearly  saw  that  that  hunger 
was  a  temptation,  and  that  its  consequence  was  a  sin. 
It  makes  Jacob's  case  worse,  as  well  as  Esau's,  to 
suppose  it.  If  he  really  practised  upon  his  weakness 
to  drive  that  hard  bargain  which  was  both  to  cost  him 
his  primogeniture  and  to  forfeit  his  blessing,  words  are 
not  strong  enough  to  reprobate  his  unbrotherly,  his  un- 
natural selfishness. 

But  let  this  pass.  The  moral  is  clear,  whatever  be 
the  fact.  The  *  profaneness'  of  Esau  may  be  rather 
a  Christian  *  improvement*  than  a  revelation  of  his  state. 
We,  at  all  events,  are  profane  when  we  suffer  the 
temporal  to  outweigh  the  eternal.  All  sin  is  of  this 
character.  The  forbidden  fruit  is  good  for  food,  plea- 
sant to  the  eyes,  conducive  to  what  the  world  calls 
wisdom — we  take  it,  and  we  eat,  and  we  hand  it  on. 
This  shows  that  we  are  profane.  If  we  had  God  before 
us,  we  could  not  thus  disobey.  It  is  because  we  have 
divorced  God  from  our  life  that  we  make  bold  to  act  as 
if  He  were  not. 

Years  pass  away,  and  we  change  with  them.  The 
immoral  youth  has  turned  into  a  respectable  manhood ; 
and  the  husband  and  father,  the  citizen  and  statesman, 
if  he  ever  casts  a  glance  behind  him  at  the  things  that 
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are  past,  counts  it  inconceivable  that  he  should  owe  a 
reckoning  still  for  the  life  once  lived,  or  be  in  any  real 
sense  encumbered  or  burdened  now  with  injuries  done 
so  long  ago,  to  man  or  woman,  whose  very  ghosts  trouble 
neither  his  sleep  nor  his  waking. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  sign-painting  (like  that  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately)  of  hell-fire  and 
eternal  torment  can  be  so  effectual  in  its  permanent 
operation  upon  the  life  and  conscience,  as  this  unanswer- 
able statement — that  the  present  is,  for  each  one  of  us, 
the  product  of  the  past,  and  that  sins  long  forgotten  and 
(which  is  a  different  thing)  long  forsaken,  do  ienter  still 
into  the  composition  of  our  character  and  into  the  com- 
plexion of  our  spiritual  life.  The  Esau  of  forty  years 
ago  is  the  Esau  of  to-day ;  and  if  he  to-day  forfeits  the 
blessing,  it  may  be  because  forty  years  ago  he  despised 
the  birthright. 

Brethren,  it  is  no  contradiction  of  this  solemn  reality, 
if  we  say  that,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this  co- 
herence and  continuity  of  our  being,  the  men  of  sinful 
memory,  and  therefore  of  enfeebled  spiritual  strength, 
may  yet  pray,  and  with  hope,  the  prayer  of  the  text, 
*  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  Father.'  Yea,  so 
great  in  my  sight  is  the  blessing  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
that  I  had  almost  dared  to  speak  of  the  inferior  as  the 
equal  blessing ;  of  the  man  who  has  forfeited  innocence, 
of  the  man  who  can  never  be  a  saint,  of  the  man  whose 
%  heart  misgives  him  and  whose  cheek  is  tinged  with  fire 
at  the  mention  of  transgression,  as  possessing,  in  the 
gift  of  a  conscious  inferiority,  in  the  gift  of  a  willingness 
never  to  be  first,  in  the  gift  of  that  sackcloth  and  ashes  of 
the  soul  which   God  will   not  despise,   a  benedictioa 
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scarcely  second  to  that  other,  which  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  man  to  whom  belongs  the  privilege  of  the  elder,  *  Son, 
thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine/ 

Only  let  us  remember  that  no  memory  of  sin  is  itself 
repentance,  and  no  consciousness  of  sin  is  itself  humility. 
Each  is  God*s  gift,  and  no  man  drifts  or  slumbers  into 
either.  The  man  of  guiltiest  antecedents  may  be  proudest 
and  most  disdainful :  the  man  of  purest,  most  exemplary 
history  may  be  the  humblest  and  the  most  self-abasing. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  holy  season,  it  is  the  aim  of 
each  service  and  of  each  sermon  and  of  each  sacrament, 
to  aid  us  in  that  discipline  of  humiliation,  which  is,  in 
other  words,  the  preparation  for  an  everlasting  home. 

*Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my  Father?'  Is  there 
no  place  in  Thy  beautiful  heaven  for  us  who  come  too 
late  for  the  highest — for  us  who  have  forfeited  the 
blessing  by  despising  the  birthright — for  us  who  can 
plead  no  excuse,  whether  of  ignorance  or  persuasion  or 
ill  example,  for  any  one  of  our  provocations  or  for  any 
one  of  our  sins?    O,  not  so!    'Bless  me,  even  me  also, 

0  my  Father.'     Without  Thee  I  cannot  live,  long  as 

1  have  tried  it :  without  Thee,  often  as  I  have  presumed 
it,  I  dare  not  die.  Thou  hast  come  after  me  into  my 
self-made  exile ;  Thou  hast  made  Thyself  real  to  me, 
now  by  mercy,  now  by  judgment,  in  the  land  of  my 
degradation — let  it  not  have  been  vain.  'I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  Father,  and  I  will  say  to  Him,  Father, 
I  have  sinned.'  This  shall  be  my  plea,  this  alone —  • 
*  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  Father.' 


XIX. 

CONFLICTING  INSPIRATIONS. 

Acts  TTJ.  4,  14. 

And  finding  disciples ^  we  tarried  there  seven  days;  who  said  to 
Paul  through  the  Spirit^  that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 

And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded^  we  ceased^  sayings  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 

How  timid  is  man,  how  fearless  is  God,  about  Scripture 
contradictions  I  A  very  difficult  instance  is  before  us. 
The  disciples  at  Tyre  *  say  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.'  There  is  no 
pretence  for  a  different  rendering ;  such  as  should  make 
the  prohibition  a  prediction,  and  the  command  not  to  go 
a  mere  warning  of  danger  if  he  goes.  The  subsequent 
intimation  of  Agabus  at  Caesarea  does  indeed  admit 
this  interpretation.  He  foretells  peril,  but  couples  with 
it  no  inspired  prohibition.  It  is  the  hearers,  in  that 
case,  who  draw  the  inference  of  prudence  from  the  reve- 
lation of  danger.  But  in  the  former  instance  the  two 
are  combined.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  which 
says.  Go  not.  Yet  he  goes.  And  the  Christian  friends, 
who  have  heard  the  prohibitory  voice  of  inspiration, 
say,  when  he  goes  notwithstanding,  *The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.' 

A  great  deep  is  here ;  yet  a  deep,  not  of  perplexity, 
if  we  rightly  fathom  it,  but  of  divinest  wisdom,  help, 
and  consolation. 

The  voice  of  God's  Spirit,  in  one  of  its  utterances, 

O  % 
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says,  Go  not.  The  voice  of  God's  Spirit,  in  another  of 
its  utterances,  says,  Go.  Hearing  one  voice  only,  the 
disciples  pray  the  Apostle  to  forbear.  Hearing  the 
other  voice  also,  the  same  disciples  call  it  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  run  the  risk.  The  one  was  the 
divine  voice  of  prudence;  the  other  was  the  divine 
voice  of  courage.  Who  shall  say  that  either  of  these 
voices  is  not  divine  ?  Would  Paul  have  been  guilty  if 
he  had  followed  the  one?  Was  Paul  guilty  because 
he  followed  the  other? 

It  seems  to  enlarge  greatly  our  view  of  divine  sugges- 
tion in  the  matters  which  make  up,  in  all  time,  the  life, 
inward  and  outward,  of  God's  saints ;  of  those,  I  mean, 
who  recognize,  and  desire  to  live,  their  consecration  as 
Christians. 

St.  Paul  has  been  intently  set  upon  this  visit  to 
Jerusalem.  He  regards  it  as  a  great  opportunity.  He 
will  meet  in  that  sacred  capital  multitudes  of  his 
countrymen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Who  knows 
what  influences,  individual  and  national,  may  not  find, 
there  and  then,  their  occasion   and   their  application? 

*  He  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  to  be  at 
Jerusalem  the  day  of  Pentecost.'  He  has  given  up 
much  to  get  there.  He  has  hurried  by  Ephesus,  where 
he  would  gladly  have  tarried,  to  secure  this  object.  His 
voyage  is  all  but  ended.  Detained  for  a  few  days  at 
Tyre,  while  the  ship,  ignorant  of  her  higher  mission,  is 

*  unlading  her  burden,'  he  has  *  discovered  the  disciples* 
there,  and  is  enjoying  the  refreshment  of  a  seven  days' 
converse  with  these  new  friends,  united  to  him,  at  once 
and  for  ever,  by  what  was  then  the  instinctive  free- 
masonry of  a  common  Christianity.    They  too,  like  him- 
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self,  are  possessors  of  the  new  spiritual  gifts  by  which  the 
young  Gospel  accredited  itself  to  the  unbelieving.  From 
their  lips,  in  the  solemn  and  undoubted  exercise  of  this 
spiritual  communication,  he  hears  the  unwelcome  mes- 
sage that  he  is  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  How  does  he 
receive  it  ?  Does  he  charge  the  utterers  with  imposture  ? 
Does  he  deny  the  source  of  the  inspiration  ?  Not  so.  He 
receives  it  with  respect,  with  reverence,  as  one  of  God's 
voices ;  but  he  cannot  conclude  at  once  that  it  is  the 
only  one.  He  must  confront  it  with  other  voices,  nearer 
still  and  more  intimate,  and  see  how  it  tallies  or  where 
it  conflicts.  The  result  is,  as  the  later  narrative  tells  us, 
that  he  treats  it  as  counterbalanced,  as  corrected  and 
overborne,  by  an  inspiration,  itself  also  from  above,  and 
decisive  as  to  the  practical  question,  for  him,  of  duty 
and  obedience.  And  his  companions,  themselves  also 
Christian  men — St.  Luke  among  them — though  they 
have  done  all  that  was  possible,  by  entreaty  and  remon- 
strance, to  gain  a  hearing  for  the  voice  to  which  their 
love  gave  the  preference,  yet,  when  his  mind  is  declared 
positively  as  to  the  course  upon  which  he  is  determined, 
perceive,  by  that  very  determination,  that  they  had 
known  before  only  one  element  of  the  whole  question, 
and  that  the  balance,  if  I  might  dare  thus  to  express  it, 
of  the  will  of  God  was,  on  this  occasion,  not  in  favour  of 
the  prudence  which  would  not  have  been  wrong,  but  of 
the  courage  which  was  yet  more  right. 

Some  great  principles  are  here  illustrated. 

I.  The  communications  of  God  are  never  designed 
to  supersede  man's  thought  or  man's  judgment.  *The 
spirits  of  the  prophets,'  St.  Paul  says,  *  are  subject  to  the 
prophets.'     The  man  is  responsible,  he  means,  for  the 
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management  of  his  own  inspiration.  He  must  so  order, 
so  control,  so  (if  necessary)  coerce  it,  that  its  utterance 
shall  not  provoke  ridicule  nor  cause  confusion.  The 
principle  is  very  clear  and  very  comprehensive.  Whether 
it  be  a  point  of  doctrine,  or  whether  it  be  a  question  of 
duty,  God  never  so  speaks,  in  conscience  or  by  revelation, 
as  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  (so  to  say)  of  the 
man  himself,  as  an  intelligent,  reasonable,  and  responsible 
being.  I  had  almost  said,  the  common  maxim,  '  Man 
proposes,  God  disposes,'  however  true  in  reference  to 
events,  should  be  reversed  in  reference  to  decisions.  You 
have  before  you,  in  this  history,  a  man  like  yourself. 
St.  Paul  has  to  decide  whether  he  shall  go  or  not  go  to 
Jerusalem.  God  puts  before  him  the  suggestion  of  pru- 
dence. *  There  is  special  peril  in  this  journey.  It  will 
cost  thee  years  of  imprisonment,  days  and  nights  in  the 
deep,  cruel  separation  from  friends,  compulsory  inaction 
for  Christ,  imminent  risk  of  death.  Go  not/  God  *  pro- 
poses' the  alternative  of  caution.  Who  shall  say  the  pro- 
posal is  not  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  eventually  it 
is  overborne  by  another  proposal  ?  I  dare  not,  when  I 
read  the  words,  *  They  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit.' 
Counsels  of  prudence  are  from  the  Lord.  Words  of 
loving  friends,  bidding  you  spare  yourself  fatigue,  over- 
exertion, premature  decay,  may  be  from  the  Lord,  and, 
like  the  words  of  these  disciples,  have  a  right  to  be 
pondered  and  to  be  prayed  over.  Love,  Christian  love 
certainly,  is  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  laughs  at 
loving  advice,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  only  or 
eventually  the  preponderating  counsel,  has  but  a  shallow 
insight  into  the  ways  of  God  and  into  the  dealings  of 
God's  Spirit 
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But  let  no  man  say,  God  has  but  one  voice.  In  the 
case  before  us,  having  proposed  counsels  of  prudence  by 
the  voice  of  man,  God  proposed  counsels  of  courage  to 
the  inward  ear  of  His  soldier.  He  said  to  Paul,  in  the 
visions  of  the  night  or  in  the  solemn  hush  of  an  Eastern 
noonday,  '  This  journey,  though  it  be  full  of  peril,  has  in 
it,  also,  the  fulfilment  of  thy  desire  to  preach  Christ  in 
Rome.  This  journey,  though  it  cut  thee  off  from  other 
journeys,  from  visitations  of  churches  and  confirmations 
of  disciples,  yet  has,  in  its  undiscovered  future.  Epistles 
which  shall  make  thee  the  Evangelist  of  worlds  unknown, 
and  the  theologian  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Judge 
thou  if  thou  hast  courage  for  it,  and  if  thou  hast — if  thou 
knowest  me  to  be  faithful — go.'  In  these  things,  *  God 
proposes,  man  disposes.'  God  throws  before  His  servant, 
both  alike  by  the  hand  of  His  Spirit,  counsels  of  pru- 
dence and  counsels  of  courage.  Who  shall  separate 
where  God  has  joined  ?  The  loving  voice  of  prohibition 
is  of  Him  :  so  is  also  the  voice  of  lion-hearted  courage. 

How  often,  on  this  earth,  is  the  same  alternative 
propounded ;  the  same  suggestion  of  love,  the  same 
suggestion  of  heroism — and  both  from  God.  Half  the 
misery  of  our  decisions  lies  in  not  reading  aright  the 
words  *  through  the  Spirit'  Often,  too  often,  we  *  limit 
the  Holy  One,'  and,  by  doing  so,  darken  our  sky. 
We  picture  to  ourselves  an  unfriendly  supremacy  above 
us,  rather  watching  for  our  fall  than  strengthening  our 
weakness.  Could  we  but  realize  to  ourselves  the  alterna- 
tive voices.  Go,  and  Go  not — the  loving  permission,  I  had 
almost  said  entreaty,  and  that  'through  the  Spirit,'  to 
forego  toils  too  great  for  us,  to  avoid  perils  too  formid- 
able, to  postpone  impracticable  endeavours,  and  to  walk 
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altogether  in  safe  paths — this  on  the  one  side — and  then, 
on  the  other,  the  grander,  the  more  heroic  instinct, 
*What  is  life  but  a  moment?  what  is  life  for  but  to 
dare  ?  what  is  safety  but  an  idea  ?  what  is  home  but  a 
volcano?  up,  and  be  doing — shake  off  sleep— live  for 
God,  live  for  eternity ' — could  we  but  realize  these  alter- 
native voices,  as,  alike  if  not  equally,  voices  of  the  Spirit, 
proposing  to  us,  not  in  mockery  but  in  earnest,  opposite 
courses,  either  of  which,  being  taken  in  prayer  and  faith, 
God*s  benediction  shall  prosper ;  how  should  we  rid  our- 
selves, iix  a  moment,  of  that  which  makes  our  decisions 
so  gloomy  and  so  unhappy — the  idea,  namely,  that  God 
has  but  one  voice,  and  that,  if  we  mishear  or  misin- 
terpret that  one,  we  shall  be  '  beaten  with  many 
stripes.' 

*  God  has  many  bests,'  says  the  voice  of  wisdom  ;  and 
He  punishes  not  any  man,  if  he  be  but  sincere  and 
earnest,  for  having  mistaken  the  second  best  for  the  best 
of  all.  *  Speak  good  of  His  name,'  O  ye  saints  of  His, 
and  give  thanks  to  Him  in  the  remembrance  of  His 
mercies.  Not  least  for  this — that  He  has  so  many 
alternatives  of  good  ;  is  so  merciful  in  His  judgment  of 
our  mistakes ;  gives  us  first  so  many  elements  of 
decision,  and  is  so  ready  afterwards  to  repair  a  decision 
erroneously  made.  Happy  the  man,  whose  life  is,  by 
choice,  as  of  necessity,  in  the  hand  of  God ;  all  its  issues 
determined  by  prayer,  by  thought,  by  prayer  again — ^all 
ruled  for  good,  or  overruled  for  blessing. 

This  is  not  to  make  life  the  sport  of  a  multitude 
of  voices,  of  which  one  only  is  meant  to  guide.  It  only 
bids  us  to  do  nothing  rashly ;  to  expect  no  such  inspira- 
tion as  should  make  action  mechanical ;  to  be  willing  to 
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receive  that  particular  kind  and  d^ree  of  direction 
which  God  offers,  and  which  we  not  only  know,  but  see, 
to  be  the  safest  for  us,  the  wisest,  and  the  best.  *  The 
Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's  going,  and  maketh  his  way 
acceptable  to  Himself.  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be 
cast  away  ;  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  His  hand.* 
2.  And  is  not  this,  which  is  the  inspiration  of  conduct, 
the  inspiration  also  of  Scripture  ?  Can  a  man  open  his 
Bible  at  random,  and  draw,  from  the  first  text  which  he 
lights  upon,  the  very  truth  of  God  concerning  any  one 
doctrine?  Is  there  not  a  'saying  through  the  Spirit,' 
which  yet,  taken  alone,  would  be  both  misleading  in 
itself,  arid  also  contradictory  to  another  'saying?  *  Who 
that  knows  his  Bible  will  pretend  to  call  its  utterances 
always  and  everywhere  absolutely  uniform  ?  Where  is 
the  sect,  where  is  the  heresy,  which  cannot  fortify  itself 
by  a  text  ?  Where  is  the  reader,  who  might  not 
seriously,  fatally  err,  if  he  stayed  not  to  compare 
scripture  with  scripture,  *  spiritual  things  with  spiritual  ? ' 
True  theology  is  the  residuum  of  these  comparisons; 
pondered  for  ages,  and  at  last  agreed  upon  by  the 
churches.  Yet,  even  now,  not  so  agreed  upon  as  that 
an  individual  man  can  dispense  with  the  pondering.  He 
who  would  be  wise  indeed  unto  salvation  must  still  *  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,*  for  himself,  the  living 
and  life-giving  word.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how  this 
father  or  that  council  balanced  opposite  sayings  of  the 
Spirit,  and  wrote  the  result  for  our  learning.  We  must 
go  through  the  process,  each  for  himself;  listen  for  the 
first  voice,  and  listen  for  the  second  voice,  and  listen  for 
the  third  voice,  of  the  Spirit ;  and  not  till  then,  nay  not 
even  then,  be  so  certain  of  the  conclusion  as  to  condemn 
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him  who  thinks  that  he  has  heard  a  fourth  voice  or 
a  fortieth.  In  all  this  we  humbly  recognize  the  divine 
wisdom,  which  has  not  set  aside,  even  in  spiritual  matters, 
the  exercise  of  that  personal  thought  and  labour  without 
which  even  a  nominally  true  result  would  not  be  true  for 
the  man.  Revelation  is  not  a  thing  of  words  and  names, 
of  exact  definitions  and  stereotyped  formulas.  It  is  not 
a  dictionary  of  doctrine,  arranged  under  heads,  and 
offering  information  ready-made  to  the  studious  pur- 
chaser of  the  volume.  Revelation  is  God  speaking, 
through  men,  to  men,  variously  constituted,  variously 
circumstanced,  and  each  speaking  or  reading,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  his  own  character,  through  the- medium 
of  his  own  faculties,  and  in  all  the  movements  and 
activities  of  a  real  and  a  changing  life.  Can  it  be — was  it 
to  be  desired— that  the  rigidity  of  a  system  or  the  exact- 
ness of  a  science  should  be  found  in  a  book  of  which 
it  is  the  beauty  and  glory  that  it  is  the  breath  of  a 
new,  a  Divine  Spirit,  upon  this  moving,  feeling,  suffer- 
ing, sinning  life?  God  speaks  here  for  admonition, 
there  for  comfort,  there  for  explanation,  there  for  correc- 
tion ;  but  always  practically,  always  personally,  always 
hunianly,  and  always  for  a  purpose.  Intellect,  though 
not  disregarded,  is  secondary  in  God's  view :  the  heart, 
the  life,  the  soul,  this  is  the  object,  this  the  aim,  of  all 
revelation.  If  a  particular  portion  or  side  of  the  truth 
is  needed  by  the  person  spoken  to,  this  is  pressed,  for 
the  moment,  with  all  the  energy  of  the  writer,  who  stays 
not  to  fence,  to  balance,  or  to  modify.  When  another 
side  or  another  portion  of  the  same  truth  is  the  appro- 
priate topic,  it  will  have  its  turn,  and  it  will  be  left  to 
accommodate  itself  as  it  can  to  the  thing  said  on  the 
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former  page  or  to  a  different  hearer.  This,  which  makes 
the  theology  so  difficult,  makes  the  revelation  so  valuable. 
It  is  this  which  prevents,  or  ought  to  prevent,  that  lazy, 
indolent,  lounging  study  of  Scripture,  which  expects  it 
to  tell  all  its  mind  at  once,  and  to  tell  it  without  enquiry 
and  without  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  He  who 
would  enter  into  God's  revelation  must  expect  to  find 
varieties,  variances  at  first  sight,  between  one  saying  of 
the  Spirit  and  another.  He  must  prepare  Himself  to 
find  Scripture  both  Arminian  and  Calvinist— both,  and 
yet  neither.  He  must  learn  to  reconcile,  or  to  receive 
alike  without  reconciling,  what  appear  to  be  statements 
as  opposite  as  the  inspiration  which  forbad  the  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  inspiration  which  acquiesced  in  it  as 
*the  will  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  he  becomes  practically 
aware  of  the  littleness  of  language  and  the  vastness  of 
truth  ;  of  the  presumption  of  casting  away  out  of  God's 
storehouse  any  particular  or  any  particle  which  has  been 
found  salutary  or  nutritious  by  any.  Each  one,  be  sure, 
is  a  germ  of  truth :  the  Spirit's  voice  has  spoken  it,  and 
it  must  be  carried  forward  to  the  grand  total  of  divine 
utterance  and  Christian  doctrine.  Each  one  is  some- 
thing— no  one  is  all. 


XX. 

CHRIST  APPEALING  TO  THE   MAN  WITHIN 

THE   MAN. 

Iiuke  zii.  67« 
Vea^  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  f 

To  judge  what  is  right,  in  the  matter  here  under 
notice,  is  to  form  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  question 
of  questions,  *What  think  ye  of  Christ?'  And,  you 
observe,  our  Lord  speaks  of  a  possibility  of  drawing  the 
true  answer,  not  from  *  evidences '  commonly  so  called, 
not  from  'signs  of  the  times,*  not  from  miracles,  not 
from  proofs  of  power  exhibited  to  the  senses,  but  from 
within — from  something  inside  the  man,  saying  to  him, 
God  is  here. 

Thus  the  passage  before  us  falls  into  true  (though  not 
verbal)  harmony  with  other  places  in  the  Gospels,  espe- 
cially in  St.  John's  Gospel,  where  our  Lord  puts  power 
not  first  but  last  amongst  His  evidences:  saying,  for 
example,  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  *  Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe;*  or  again,  'Though  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ;  *  or  again^  to  His 
own  disciples,  *  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works' 
sake/  As  though  He  would  say.  Believe  me  for  myself, 
if  it  may  be  so,  ye  who  have  companied  with  me  all 
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these  years,  and  know  what  I  am :  but,  if  this  will  not 
satisfy  you,  then  go  down  to  the  lower  level,  and  suffer 
the  testimony  of  sense  and  sight  to  prevail,  where  the 
testimony  of  love  and  grace  was  too  high  for  you  and 
too  deep. 

Brethren,  our  thoughts  are  called  back,  day  after  day, 
in  this  wilful  and  restless  generation,  to  matters  long  ago 
settled  (it  was  hoped)  and  done  with — difficulties  of 
believing.  Men  must  have  proof,  and  we  do  not  blame 
them.  They  must  have  proof  suitable  to  this  age — we 
do  not  blame  them.  We  only  blame,  when  we  hear  the 
very  echo  of  the  Pharisee's  demand,  *  Not  what  Thou 
wilt,  but  what  we  will:  a  particular  token,  a  sign 
(such  as  we  reckon  it)  from  heaven — show  us  this,  or  we 
will  not  believe.*  And  even  then  we  blame  chiefly  for 
this — that  we  know  too  well  how  such  a  sign,  if  given, 
would  be  evaded.  The  nineteenth  century  flocks  after 
miracles ;  any  new  portent  attracts :  but  it  is  in  a  spirit 
as  sceptical  as  it  is  inquisitive ;  and  the  moment  an  in- 
ference of  doctrine  is  drawn  from  it,  the  last  new  thing 
in  wonder  will  have  lost  its  charm. 

But  this,  indeed,  is  the  difference  between  the  marvels 
— and  they  are  many — of  this  generation  and  the 
miracles  of  the  Gospel.  They  may  be  wonders — they 
are  not  signs.  They  lack  the  very  characteristic  of  the 
*  works '  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  signals  of  nothing — 
authentications  of  no  one — finger-posts  pointing  no- 
whither.  We  just  observe,  listen,  wonder,  register,  and 
go  our  way.  We  are  neither  the  better  for  them,  nor 
the  worse.  They  demand  nothing  of  us  but  that  *  otiose 
assent,'  which  is,  after  all,  not  faith,  and  certainly  not 
religion. 
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You  say,  What  are  Gospel  miracles  more  than  these, 
which  you  may  see  anywhere,  any  evening,  for  the  put- 
ting out  of  a  candle?  We  reply.  They  differ  not  in 
amount  only,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  principle,  and  in 
kind.  To  prove  to  us  that  we  may  hold  intercourse  with 
spirits,  is  neither  hither  nor  thither  as  to  our  religion.  It 
is  only,  at  best,  the  enlargement  of  our  present  allotted 
sphere ;  the  removal  to  a  further  distance  of  our  sup- 
posed present  horizon ;  the  introduction  of  a  new  sur- 
prise, pleasurable  or  painful ;  the  discovery,  at  most,  of 
a  new  region,  which  had  been  thought  inaccessible  to 
*  this  mortal '  and  to  *  this  corruptible.'  These  curiosities 
attest  nothing,  reveal  nothing,  beyond  themselves.  The 
peculiarity  of  Gospel  miracle  is,  that  it  had  a  direct 
practical  purpose;  that  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
common  people,  incapable  of  philosophical  processes,  to 
the  hand  of  God,  and  so  to  the  word  of  God,  as  intro- 
ducing a  revelation  and  authenticating  a  Saviour.  In 
this  view,  we  understand  at  once,  both  why  miracles 
should  have  been,  and  why  they  should  have  ceased. 
God,  speaking  to  mankind,  addresses  Himself  not  to  wise 
or  noble,  but  to  average,  to  humble,  humanity.  So  speak- 
ing, He  makes  Himself  audible,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
making  Himself  visible.  He  attests  Himself  by  evi- 
dences resistless  within  their  circle :  the  common  people 
know  when  they  are  fed,  the  common  people  know  when 
they  are  healed.  Once  started,  once  set  on  its  way,  the 
Gospel  can  dispense  with  these  rougher  and  coarser  cre- 
dentials. It  speaks  now  to  an  audience  receptive  of 
higher,  of  more  refined  argument.  Ere  long  it  has  wit- 
nesses, necessarily  wanting  before ;  changed  lives,  com- 
forted deaths — a  Church  working,  a  Christendom  created 
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— a  new  code,  of  morals  and  charities,  accepted — prodi- 
gies of  civilization,  emancipation,  evangelization  wrought 
— the  whole  face  of  life  glorified  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  is  christianized.  These  are  Christ's  'works'  now. 
Miracles  now  would  but  perplex,  encumber,  materialize 
the  Gospel.  None  the  less  were  they  needful  once :  and 
that  which  was  fact  once  is  fact  for  ever ;  and  that  which 
was  part  of  the  book  of  Christian  evidence  once,  must 
remain  a  chapter  in  that  book  till  heaven  and  earth  pass. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  deal  with  that 
oft-slain  but  ever-reviving  antagonist,  who  says,  *No 
evidence  can  prove  a  miracle.  The  invariableness  of 
law  is  the  gospel  of  science :  with  a  God,  or  else  without 
one,  nature  holds  her  own  and  goes  on  her  way  re- 
sistless. Universal  experience  forbids,  precludes,  dis- 
proves miracle.'  We  venture  to  think  that  no  fallacy 
was  ever  more  transparent.  We  can  respect  the  argu- 
ment i  priori — the  antecedent  improbability  of  God's 
departure  even  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  from  His  own  order  of  workings  we  can  re- 
spect, though  we  cannot  accept  it.  But  that  a  miracle 
is  against  experience,  what  is  this,  by  whatever  new 
sophistries  decorated,  but  a  simple  b^ging  of  the 
question?  Who  said  that  miracles  were  matters  of  ex- 
perience— if  by  experience  you  mean  yours,  or  mine,  or 
that  of  last  year,  or  of  the  last  century,  or  of  the  last 
millennium  ?  You  forget  that,  if  miracles  were  (in  your 
sense)  matters  of  experience,  they  would  have  lost, 
obviously,  the  very  force  we  assign  to  them.  It  is  their 
uniqueness  which  makes  them  evidential.  We  say,  that 
God,  having  a  new  word  to  speak,  works  a  new  work 
to  gain  a  hearing.    It  is  just  the  exceptional  object 
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which  makes  the  exceptional  method  intelligible.  If 
departures  from  the  regular  order  were  within  the  ex- 
perience of  to-day  or  yesterday,  of  this  writer,  or  that 
reporter,  or  that  observer.  Christian  miracle  would  lose 
in  cogency  all  and  more  than  all  that  it  could  gain  in 
credibility.  No,  you  cannot  thus  foreclose  the  enquiry 
or  evade  the  examination.  *  The  trial  of  the  witnesses ' 
is  still  the  manifest  duty  of  the  thoughtful:  let  him 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  faculty  of  appreciation, 
whether  it  be  the  appreciation  of  things  or  of  persons, 
of  words  or  writings,  of  motives  or  characters,  of  docu- 
ments modern  or  ancient,  of  means  of  information  or 
candour  in  the  use  of  them,  bring  that  faculty  to  the 
investigation  of  Christ's  *  works,'  and  God,  as  He 
has  done  through  all  these  ages,  shall  defend  the 
right 

But  it  is  remarkable,  and  this  is  our  special  purpose 
to-day,  how  subordinate  a  place  Christ  assigns  to  miracle 
amongst  His  evidences. 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  text  between  a  dis- 
cernment of  truth  by  *  signs/  and  a  judgment  upon  it 
exercised  from  within.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  words 
*  of  yourselves '  express  something  more  intimate,  more 
essential  to  the  man,  than  that  action  of  the  mind  upon 
external  evidences  for  the  want  of  which  He  has  just 
reproved  them.  The  'signs'  are  clear.  He  says,  but 
you  ought  not  to  want  them.  There  is  that  in  you 
which  ought  to  have  'judged  what  is  right,'  as  to  me 
and  my  Gospel,  without  waiting  for  other  evidence  of 
wonder  or  sign. 

Brethren,  there  is  something  in  us  to  which  Jesus 
Christ  appeals,  besides  the  mere  intellect.     Men  stand 
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before  us  in  this  present  day,  and  with  more  or  less  of 
feeling  and  earnestness  challenge  us  to  the  proof.  Prove 
to  me  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  they  say,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve. Surely,  on  this  most  serious  of  all  questions,  God 
will  not  leave  us  without  that  demonstration  which  He 
makes  so  clear  in  reference  to  the  comparatively  in- 
significant matters  of  history  or  of  mathematics.  Let 
some  one  come  to  work  a  miracle  in  these  streets  of 
London,  and  I  will  see  and  believe.  Or  let  some  one 
lay  before  me  a  calm,  consistent,  cogent  summary  of 
Christian  evidence;  let  him  give  me  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  what  actually  was  witnessed  by  dwellers  in 
Palestine  between  the  years  30  and  j^j,  (or  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  dates)  of  the  Christian  era ;  let  him 
explain  to  me  the  causes,  or  else  remove  the  impressions, 
of  divergence  and  discrepancy  amongst  the  four  Gospels; 
let  him  treat  this  as  he  would  treat  any  other  subject 
upon  which  he  was  desirous  to  work  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  another — and  I  stand  here  prepared,  pledged, 
eager  to  believe.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  I  cannot  help 
it ;  I  must  live  and  die  unbelieving. 

It  sounds  very  candid  and  very  reasonable,  and  we 
feel  almost  carried  away  with  its  plausibility.  Yet, 
somehow,  we  do  feel  that  this  is  not  exactly  the  method 
of  Christ  Himself;  and,  on  reflection,  it  does  not  com- 
mend itself  to  us  as  the  right  way  towards  a  salutary, 
a  saving  religion.  In  one  sense,  it  asks  too  much :  in 
another,  it  asks  too  little.  This  sort  of  evidence  of  Him- 
self, by  chapter  and  verse,  in  summary  and  digest,  to  be 
scanned  by  the  eye  and  handled  with  the  hand  of  the 
student,  is  it  quite  what  God  gives  us  of  anything  which 
is  predominantly  moral,  spiritual,  and  of  the  life?    Have 
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we  this  sort  of  demonstration  of  anything  which  con- 
cerns feeling,  affection,  motive,  soul?  Would  a  religion 
thus  recommended  and  thus  accepted  go  any  further 
or  any  deeper  than  the  intellect  to  which  alone  it  ap- 
pealed? Might  we  not  be  left,  after  this  sort  of  con- 
viction, still  dry  and  bare,  still  hungry  and  thirsty,  still 
inanimate  and  indevout — with  a  creed,  but  without  a 
faith  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  was  upon 
earth,  placed  not  one  part  but  the  whole  of  the  man 
in  the  judgment-seat  before  which  He  pleaded.  If 
He  had  been  satisfied  with  a  formal  assent  to  His 
Revelation ;  if  His  object  had  been  to  reckon  His  fol- 
lowers by  millions,  and  to  cover  the  inhabited  world 
with  churches,  without  further  question  as  to  the  state 
of  hearts  towards  God,  or  as  to  the  character  of  lives 
in  the  view  of  eternity ;  He  might  have  said,  *  How  is 
it  that,  with  evidence  so  conclusive,  ye  do  not  discern 
this  time?*  but  He  would  never  have  gone  on  to  say, 
*  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what 
is  right?'  This  addresses  that  compound  thing,  that 
complex  being,  of  which  intellect  is  but  one  element, 
and  not  the  noblest.  Jesus  Christ  stands  upon  earth, 
and,  seeing  us  as  we  are,  as  such  speaks  to  us.  When 
He  has  gained  our  first  attention,  if  so  it  be,  by 
miracles,  He  goes  on  to  reason  with  us  concerning  our- 
selves. He  reminds  us  that  there  is  that  in  us  which 
makes  us  first  rebels  against  duty,  and  then  cowards 
before  conscience;  rovers  in  pursuit  of  satisfactions  which 
come  not,  and  slaves  in  the  prospect  of  inevitable  death. 
He  deals  with  us  as  persons  not  all  intellect ;  persons 
whose  life  is  lived  in  many  homes  and  many  regions, 
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of  thought  and  feeling,  of  memory  and  hope,  of  com- 
panionship and  affection,  making  it  indispensable  that 
one  who  comes  to  us  with  an  effectual  treatment  of 
our  actual  condition  should  not  only  convince  our  under- 
standings as  to  his  claims  and  his  credentials,  but 
also  (and  much  more)  draw  our  hearts  towards  him- 
self as  the  very  rest  and  home  and  satisfaction  of 
our  being. 

And  as  this  is  His  aim,  so  this  is  His  method.  He 
stands  here  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  His  first  words  are, 
*When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father.'  Say  it,  whosoever 
you  be,  and  whatsoever.  It  is  a  revelation,  pure  and 
simple — He  brings  it  to  us  out  of  the  great  heaven — and 
yet  He  is  able  to  appeal  to  us.  His  audience,  as  to  the 
self-evidencing  character  of  this  which  He  says.  *  Even 
of  yourselves,'  He  says,  judge  what  I  say.  Is  it 
not  good  ?  is  it  not  true  ?  is  it  not  verified  within  ?  And 
so  of  the  rest.  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Does  not  He 
who  thus  speaks  bring  His  own  witness  with  Him?  Well 
must  He  know  us.  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.' 
Try  whether  this  word,  which  is  so  good,  so  pure,  so 
lovely,  has  not,  in  the  very  being  so,  its  evidence  of  Deity 
in  the  speaker.  Is  there  not  here  the  very  knowledge 
of  the  Omniscient?  Is  there  not  here  that  very  Fountain 
of  goodness,  whose  thoughts  are  at  once  ours  and  not 
ours  ?  Is  not  this  what  I  mean  by  God  ?  Shall  I  not 
rest  and  nestle  at  once  under  the  shadow  of  this  wing? 

Do  not  imagine,  for  one  moment,  that,  in  thus  speaking, 
we  are  assuming  what  we  are  bound  to  prove.  We  are 
only  urging  that  of  which  we  are  most  deeply  convinced, 
that  we  must  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  weighty 
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subject  every  part  of  us,  not  one  part  The  man  moves 
altogether.  Intellect  is  but  a  fragment  of  him.  He  can- 
not safely  divest  himself,  in  weighing  what  professes  to 
be  a  revelation  from  his  Maker,  of  all  the  faculties  and 
properties,  but  one,  with  which  his  Maker  has  endowed 
him.  As  a  whole,  he  must  meet  Christ  as  a  whole  ;  and 
then  only  will  he  have  the  materials  for  a  judgment,  when 
he  has  heard  what  Christ  has  to  say  to  each  part  of 
him — what  He  offers  for  head  and  heart,  for  mind  and 
soul,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  affections  and  for  the 
guidance  of  the  life-  The  completeness  of  the  offer  turns 
itself  into  an  evidence :  far  above  the  discernment  of  the 
'signs'  stands  the  argument  of  the  holiness  and  the 
wisdom  and  thd  love. 

There  are  those,  we  doubt  not,  in  this  congregation, 
who  have  been  shaken,  to  the  very  soul  of  their  faith,  by 
some  of  the  arguments  or  some  of  the  innuendos  of  a 
growingly  audacious  scepticism.  We  pray  them  to  fear 
nothing  for  the  eventual  issue.  Christ  and  His  Gospel 
have  encountered,  all  along  the  ages,  antagonists 
mightier  than  these  and  more  formidable.  Tremble 
not  for  that  faith  which  is  indeed  built  upon  Christ; 
which  has  committed  its  all  to  Him,  and  lives  from  day 
to  day  in  His  strength  and  in  His  communion.  Against 
this  faith  storms  may  rage  and  waves  dash  themselves — 
it  falls  not,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  Fear  only  for 
such  faith  as  is  the  echo  of  a  traditional  creed,  never  dis- 
turbed by  doubt,  because  never  tested  by  prayer  and 
never  put  to  the  proof  by  conflict.  Friends  may  arm 
you  with  their  weapons — coat  of  mail,  helmet  of  brass : 
but  a  struggle  is  before  you,  in  life  and  in  death,  for 
which  no  armour  but  your  own  can  suffice  you.     Say 
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betimes,  and  act  upon  it,  *  I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I 
have  not  proved  them.*  Equip  yourself  afresh,  if  it  be 
but  with  the  humbler  *  staff  and  sling' — ^your  own,  your 
own,  all  your  own — of  a  prayer  which  never  has  been, 
never  shall  be,  cast  out,  *Lord,  I  believe:  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief 
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2  Peter  iii.  16. 

As  also  in  all  his  epistles  .  .  ,  in  which  are  some  things  hard 
to  be  understood^  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own  de- 
struction. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  Scripture  is  a  prominent  thought 
in  this  day  s  service.  The  Collect,  the  Epistle,  and  (by 
an  accidental  coincidence)  this  morning  s  lesson,  all  point 
this  way.  That  there  is  an  abuse,  as  well  as  a  use,  of 
Scripture,  none  can  deny,  if  they  remember  but  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  great  temptation,  in  which  the 
devil  said,  *  It  is  written,*  and  Christ  answered,  *  It  is 
written  again.'  To  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture; 
to  interpret,  and  even  to  correct,  Scripture  by  Scripture ; 
this  is  a  sacred  duty,  for  the  perfect  discharge  of  which  a 
long  life,  whether  of  Christians  or  of  Churches,  is  still 
too  short. 

St.  Peter  cautions  us  here  against  what  he  calls 
*  wresting '  Scripture.  He  speaks  of  this  as  an  ignorant, 
yet  also  a  fatal,  tendency.  The  word  which  he  uses  is  a 
very  forcible  one.  It  expresses  a  process  of  twisting, 
straining,  torturing,  racking  Scripture — upon  which  the 
history  of  heresy,  of  schism,  of  party,  in  theological 
matters,  is  the  melancholy  but  instructive  commentary. 
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It  is  well  known  to  all  of  us,  that  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle  is  one  of  the  most  warmly  contested  points 
in  the  great  question  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Its 
place  was  not  decisively  settled  by  the  Church  till  near 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  And  it  has  been  chal- 
lenged again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  these  latter  days 
of  a  more  self-sufficient  wisdom. 

It  is  an  important  question.  For  this  reason.  Where 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  assert  its  own  authorship, 
as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  Gospels  and  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  no  one  of  which  is  a  name 
actually  incorporated  with  the  writing,  there  you  may 
discuss  the  authorship  without  once  doubting  the 
authority.  But  in  the  Epistle  before  us  the  name  is 
part  of  the  letter,  and  the  writer  distinctly  declares 
himself  to  have  been  present  at  the  Transfiguration. 
Therefore  this  is  either  St.  Peter's  writing,  or  it  is  the 
work  of  some  one  personating  St.  Peter.  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  Spirit  of  God  writes  not  by  a  false 
man's  pen;  and  whatever  apologies  may  be  made  for 
such  a  use  of  another  man  s  name,  in  an  age  when  the 
laws  of  literary  honour  were  but  half  defined,  the  natural 
feeling  of  all  of  us  revolts  against  it  as  a  fraud,  and  would 
refuse  all  tolerance  of  it  in  a  composition  claiming  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  what  St.  Paul  characterizes  as  ^  God- 
inspired  Scripture.' 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  unsuitable  to  this 
place  and  time,  we  may  briefly  urge  one  or  two  con- 
siderations adverse  to  the  neological  treatment  of  the 
Epistle  before  us. 

There  is  this  great  fact,  which  should  always  stand 
first  of  all,  that  the  judgment  of  the   Church,  which 
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had  once  doubted,  was  at  last  decisively  expressed,  much 
within  four  centuries  after  its  composition,  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  writing.  The  doubt  is  evidence 
of  the  examination.  No  book  was  hastily  admitted  into 
the  holy  canon.  The  Church  of  that  age  had  materials, 
which  we  have  not,  for  judging.  They  doubted,  they  en- 
quired, and  they  gave  judgment.  It  should  demand 
something  more  than  acute  guessing,  to  upset,  fourteeen 
centuries  later,  a  decision  so  anxiously,  so  scrupulously, 
so  jealously  pondered. 

That  faculty  upon  which  our  nineteenth  century  critics 
so  pride  themselves,  the  discernment  of  discrepancies — a 
microscopic  insight  into  supposed  differences  of  style,  of 
phraseology,  of  sentiment — was  possessed,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  by  the  great  fathers  (more  especially)  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria.  The  main  arguments  against 
St.  Peter's  authorship  seem  always  to  have  been  two :  first, 
a  supposed  difference  of  style  between  the  second  and 
the  first  Epistle;  and  secondly,  the  identity,  in  many 
particulars,  of  the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Both  these  objections  resolve  them- 
selves, in  fact,  into  one.  The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the 
second  chapter.  The  style  of  the  first  and  third  chap- 
ters, certainly  the  line  of  thought,  harmonizes  well 
enough  with  that  of  the  (acknowledged)  first  Epistle. 
It  is  the  second  chapter  which  presents  differences.  If 
the  second  chapter  were  away,  the  difficulty  would  dis- 
appear. As  it  is,  the  objection  would  be  greatly 
diminished  by  the  supposition,  powerfully  maintained  in 
this  very  place  150  years  ago,  of  some  common  docu- 
ment from  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  alike  drew 
their  picture  of  the  false  teaching  which  it  was  one  part 
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of  their  joint  office,  as  Apostles  of  Christ,  to  hold  up 
to  the  censure  and  condemnation  of  the  Church. 

No  one,  we  presume  to  think,  who  has  the  very  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  uninspired  writings  which  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  apostolic  age,  can  possibly 
be  insensible,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the 
bright,  fragrant,  health-breathing  air,  itself  so  redolent  of 
inspiration^  which  pervades  the  opening  and  the  closing 
portions  (at  least)  of  the  Epistle  before  us.  We  have 
only  to  imagine  the  introduction,  between  these  two,  of 
a  more  rhetorical,  more  poetical  passage,  drawn  from 
some  other  original,  but  stamped  by  St.  Peter — as,  after 
him,  or  else  before  him,  by  St.  Jude — with  the  seal  of 
his  apostolical  authority  as  to  its  substantial  truth  and 
pressing  importance.  That  that  passage  should  thus  be 
made  common  property  to  himself  and  to  St.  Jude,  is 
no  more  against  its  intrinsic  accuracy,  or  against  the 
independent  inspiration  of  the  two  writers,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  example,  that  the  last  two  verses  of  the 
second  Book  of  Chronicles  are  also  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  or  that  the  first  three  verses  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Micah  are  also  found, 
almost  word  for  word,  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Enough,  too  much  perhaps,  of  this  discussion;  only 
let  no  man  imagine  (as  sceptics  and  scoffers  are  so  glad 
to  do)  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  requires  either 
ignorance,  intolerance,  or  prejudgment,  of  such  diffi- 
culties, for  its  maintenance  or  for  its  consistency. 

We  turn  to  the  text  itself.  And  here  two  things  are 
on  the  surface. 

(i)  St.   Paul's    Epistles    are  spoken   of    as    already 
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*  Scriptures.'  Deeply  interesting  is  that  thought,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Bible.  St.  Peter,  before  his  martyrdom,  witnessed 
the  gradual  acceptance,  among  the  churches  of  his  own 
apostolical  province,  of  the  scattered  manuscripts  of  his 
brother  Apostle,  as  part  and  parcel  of  those  'holy 
writings '  which  bore,  in  the  associations  of  an  Israelite, 
so  solemn,  so  mysterious  a  dignity.  Thus  grew,  little 
by  little,  on  small  separate  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus, 
that  new  treasure,  that  second  offspring  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, which  first  the  lonely  toil  of  devout  recluses, 
and  afterwards  the  marvels  of  the  modern  printing- 
press,  were  to  multiply  in  successive  ages,  by  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  be  the  daily,  the  life- 
long directory  of  the  Church  of  all  lands  and  of  all 
tongues. 

{%)  St.  Peter  gives  his  imprimatur  to  this  new  Scrip- 
ture. What  is  it  if  that  volume  of  Epistles  shall  hand 
down  to  all  times,  on  one  of  its  pages,  his  own  error  and 
his  own  rebuke  ?  *  When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch, 
I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed.'  No  jealous  tenacity  of  his  own  importance 
shall  withhold  or  modify  the  generous  testimony,  *  Our 
beloved  brother  Paul  also  in  all  his  epistles.'  Self  is 
crucified  in  the  aged  Apostle.  Whether  by  his  honour, 
or  by  his  shame,  let  the  Church  learn. 

We  hasten  to  the  main  lesson.  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
like  *  the  other  scriptures,'  are  *  wrested  '  by  the  ignorant 
*to  their  own  destruction.'  The  terms  are  startling, 
almost  alarming.  St.  Peter  does  not  stay  to  point  us, 
by  chapter  and  verse,  to  the  passages  indicated.  Writing, 
as  he  probably  does,  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
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and  using  the  words  '  Our  brother  Paul  hath  written 
unto  you/  we  niight  naturally  think  rather  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Timotheus,  than  of  those  addressed 
by  the  same  Apostle  to  the  European  congregations  of 
Rome  or  Corinth,  of  Philippi  or  Thessalonica.  But,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  need  to  limit  or  to  define.  The  remark 
is  general.  There  are  things,  he  says,  in  St.  Paul's 
writings,  as  in  all  the  Scriptures,  capable  of  abuse.  And 
although  the  particular  topic  of  St.  Peter  has  been  the 
revelation  of  the  end  of  this  world — and  he  says  that 
St.  Paul  has  treated  of  the  same  subject,  as,  for  instance, 
in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
more  fully  to  the  Thessalonians — we  shall  not  err  in 
giving  to  his  words  a  wider  range,  and  applying  them  to 
matters  more  easily  illustrated  from  the  experiences  of 
this  generation. 

There  are  many  ways  of  *  wresting  *  or  *  distorting ' 
Scripture,  and  to  all  of  them  St.  Peter's  warning  is  ap- 
plicable. The  mere  straining  of  a  simple  statement  into 
a  paradoxical  one  ;  the  mere  forcing  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  by  a  too  minute  or  pedantic  elaboration,  into 
a  sense  which  cannot  be  recognized  as  either  natural  or 
spiritual ;  the  mere  dissecting  and  hair-splitting  which  is 
so  attractive  to  human  vanity,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring,  first  interpretation,  and  then  theology 
itself,  into  reproach  and  contempt  with  sensible  men — all 
this  may  find  its  salutary  and  seasonable  reproof  in 
St.  Peter  s  strong  phrase  in  the  text  about  torturing  and 
tormenting  Scripture  as  on  the  rack  of  a  barbarous 
ingenuity. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  one  tendency  of  our  times  to 
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which  it  IS  more  especially  necessary  to  call  attention. 
In  doing  so,  I  must  speak  quite  plainly,  drawing  my 
examples  with  perfect  impartiality  from  what  I  regard 
as  the  errors  of  both  parties,  or  of  all  parties,  in  the 
Church  of  our  time. 

The  danger  of  which  I  speak  now  is  that  of  a  wresting 
Scripture  by  exaggeration.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  doctrinal  error  was  ever  started  in  the  Church 
without  some  apology  for  itself  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  heresy  or 
any  schism  to  gain  a  hearing  or  a  following  amoi^ 
Christian  people,  unless  it  had  a  text  in  God's  Word  to 
countenance  or  fortify  it.  Church  history  is  the  expan- 
sion of  this  statement.  The  present  state  of  parties  is 
the  proof  of  it.  It  is  mere  prejudice  to  imagine  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  even  from  Scripture,  for  any 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  English  churchmen.  What 
we  do  complain  of  is  not  the  disregard  but  the  *  wrest- 
ing '  of  inspired  sayings ;  not  the  avowed  or  the  actual 
abandonment  .of  Scripture,  but  the  isolation  of  separate 
utterances,  of  St.  Paul  or  any  other ;  the  seclusion  of  one 
fragment  of  truth  from  the  whole  of  truth,  and  so  the 
exaggeration  of  that  which  has  its  place  and  its  use — or 
it  would  not  be  there — into  a  disproportionate  and 
therefore  false  and  mischievous  ascendancy. 

I.  We  would  speak  with  anxious  caution  on  a  subject 
so  mysterious  as  that  of  the  Sacraments.  But  no  fear 
and  no  reverence  ought  to  be  allowed  to  preclude  the 
utterance  of  a  man's  thought,  when  he  feels  that  the  very 
character  of  his  Gospel  is  imperilled  by  a  certain  repre- 
sentation. 

Never  let  us  forget',  never  let  us  dilute  or  explain 
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away,  such  strong  sayings  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth,  as 
that  concerning  the  one  sacrament,  *  He  that  believeth 
and  IS  baptized  shall  be  saved  ; '  or  that  concerning  the 
other  sacrament,  'Take,  eat;   this  is  my  body.'     Give 
the   fullest   weight,   by   all    possible    means,   to    these 
emphatic  declarations.    Only  isolate  them  not,  we  would 
say,  from  other  words  of  the  same  divine  Master,  on  the 
same  solemn  subjects.     'Except  ye  be  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven.'     And   again,   '  It  is   the    spirit   that 
quickeneth :   the   flesh   profiteth    nothing.*     Wrest   not 
the   Scriptures   by  taking   and    leaving;  by  a    servile 
literalism  as  to  one  text,  and  an  irreverent  laxity  with 
regard  to  another.     Do  not  so  speak  of  the  sacraments, 
as  to  take  them  utterly  out  of  the  region  of  Christian 
revelation  as  a  whole;   bringing  them  into  direct  con- 
tradiction with  its  one  fundamental  principle,  '  God  is  a 
Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'     There  was  no  room  for  misconcep- 
tion, when  Christ  Himself,  present  still  in  the  flesh,  spoke 
those  words   in  the  guest-chamber,  holding  in  His  very 
hand  the  bread  which  He  called  His  body.   The  needful 
correction  was   there  with   the   risk.     'Spiritually,    by 
faith,*  was  visibly,  if  not  audibly,  the  modification  of  the 
*  take,  eat.'     And  if  ever,  in  writings  of  the  second  or  (if 
so  it  be)  even  of  the  first  age,  we  find  expressions  en- 
couraging, in  their  literal  form,  an  almost  carnal  view  of 
this   sacrament ;   let  us  remember  that,  while  contro- 
versy slumbered,  devotion  might  wake — these  utterances 
of  pious  emotion  only  became  perilous  when,  in  later 
days  of  strife  and  debate,  they  b^an  to  be  stereotyped 
into  dogma. 
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2.  Earlier  than  any  sacramental  superstitions — earlier, 
and  far  more  fatal — were  those  exaggerations  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace  which  sheltered  themselves  under  some 
of  the  strong  trenchant  sayings  of  the  holy  Apostle 
St.  Paul.  It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  St.  James  having 
these  sayings  before  him,  when  he  urged  so  vehemently 
upon  his  readers  the  nakedness  and  the  nothingness  of  a 
barren  indolent  'faith/  It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  sup- 
pose St.  Peter  to  have  had  such  perversions  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  view,  when  he  spoke,  here  in  the  text,  of  persons 
wresting  passages  in  his  Epistles  to  their  own  destruction. 

St.  Paul  had  a  special  work  assigned  him — that  of 
breaking  in  pieces,  for  all  time,  the  whole  Babel-tower 
of  the  self-righteousness,  and  laying  that  new  foundation 
for  the  self-condemned  sinner's  hope,  which  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  a  free,  an  absolute,  an  unconditioning  forgiveness. 
This  was  his  part  in  the  divine  volume,  and  all  ages 
and  all  hearts  bless  him  for  his  splendid  fulfilment  of  it. 
But  it  would  not  be  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  if  it  were  not 
liable  to  the  perversions  of  the  Antinomian.  St.  James, 
and  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter — nay,  and  foremost  of  all, 
St.  Paul  himself — were  commissioned  to  counterwork 
him.  But  still,  century  after  century,  in  the  perverse 
self-deceiving  heart  of  the  old  Adam,  there  does  spring 
up,  again  and  again,  scarcely  with  any  change  of  lan- 
guage or  aspect,  this  same  tendency  to  an  exaggeration, 
by  isolation,  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace.  And  at 
this  particular  moment,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
there  is  a  growth  of  it  which  seems  specially  to  invite 
the  warning  of  the  text.  Men  are  saying,  and  count  you 
a  legalist  if  you  cannot  say  with  them,  'Accept  the 
finished  work  of  Christ,  and  then,  neither  work  nor  yet 
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pray ;  neither  struggle  with  your  sins,  nor  pray  against 
them;  neither  ask  for  daily  forgiveness,  nor  exercise 
yourself  unto  godliness  :  all  endeavour,  all  effort,  all  self- 
discipline,  is  utter  unbelief,  mere  dishonour  done  to  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Christ :  thanksgiving  alone  is  the  soul's 
voice  of  the  Christian — thanksgiving  for  salvation  accom- 
plished, assurance  grasped,  and  heaven  won.' 

And  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  fragments  of 
Scripture  by  which  this  teaching  may  support  itself. 
Separate  texts  can  be  quoted  in  defence  of  each  par- 
ticular of  this  system.  For  what,  indeed,  cannot 
Scripture  be  quoted,  when  we  know  how  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  battle-hour 
of  Jesus  Christ?  But  what  we  say  is,  that,  if  dis- 
jointed texts  can  be  found  for  these  statements,  the 
whole  tone  and  tenor  of  Scripture  is  against  them. 
We  say  that  whole  verses,  chapters,  books,  must  be 
torn  out  of  the  New  Testament — that  the  whole  stream 
of  Gospel  and  Epistle,  of  Christ's  teaching  and  that  of 
His  Apostles,  must  be  made  to  flow  backward — if  there 
is  indeed  no  struggle  and  no  warfare,  no  need  of  watching 
and  no  risk  of  apostasy,  for  men  and  women  who  have 
once  sincerely  taken  Christ  for  their  Saviour,  and  thrown 
themselves,  as  for  life  and  death,  upon  His  atonement 
and  His  intercession.  Where,  we  ask,  in  such  teaching, 
is  the  whole  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit — of  His 
promised  work  in  Christ's  absence,  of  His  gracious 
sanctifying  presence  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  them  that 
believe  ? 

We  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  the  earnestness,  or 
the  piety,  or  even  the  personal  consistency,  of  some  of 
the  champions  of  this  latest  developement  of  Christian 
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exaggeration.  Men  may  be  holy  with  any  incorrectness 
of  doctrine,  and  unholy  with  the  most  accurate  of 
theologies.  But  we  do  tremble  for  the  exhibition  of 
this  caricature  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  What  a  front 
does  it  present  to  the  infidel !  what  a  snare  (and  this  is 
worse  still)  for  the  hypocrite  and  the  self-deceiver!  This 
is  indeed  a  torturing  and  tormenting,  a  wresting  and 
racking,  of  the  holy  and  wholesome  Word — against  which 
God  give  strength,  inside  our  hearts,  to  the  warning 
voice  of  His  blessed  Apostle,  dead  yet  speaking,  when 
he  bids  us  here  to  beware  lest  we  fall,  by  such  misrepre- 
sentations, from  our  own  stedfastness. 

God,  who  hast  caused  Thy  blessed  Word — not  one 
fragment  of  it,  but  the  whole,  in  its  length  and  breadth 
— to  be  written  for  our  learning;  give  us  grace  so  to  hear 
and  read,  so  to  mark  and  learn,  so,  above  all,  inwardly  to 
digest  it,  that  we  may  embrace,  and  ever  hold  fast,  the 
blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  which  Thou  hast  given 
us  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


XXII. 

DANGERS  OF   COMPROMISE. 

Bomans  xiv.  6. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 

The  primary  application  of  the  text  is  to  practical 
questions.  A  young  Christianity,  whether  in  com- 
munities or  in  individuals,  finds  itself  surrounded  by 
aliens  or  antagonists.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  of  a 
man  in  whose  soul  God  has  kindled  a  new  faith  has 
regard  to  his  duty  towards  friends  and  neighbours, 
perhaps  of  his  own  household,  who  have  become,  in  a 
certain  sense,  strangers  or  foes  by  reason  of  his  altered 
feeling  on  spiritual  subjects.  He  has  to  ask  himself  what 
difference  of  conduct — for  some  difference  there  must  be 
— is  involved  in  becoming  for  the  first  time  a  Christian 
indeed.   ^ 

This,  which  is  found  a  difficult  question  even  now, 
even  in  a  world  calling  itself  Christian,  and  professedly 
recognizing  the  morality  at  least  of  the  Gospel,  was  a 
serious  matter  indeed  in  St.  Paul's  days,  when  a  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  Athens  or  Corinth  had  created  the  nucleus 
of  a  church  in  some  great  idolatrous  city,  which  not  only 
ignored,  but  was  ignorant  of,  the  possible  connexion  of 
religion  with  details  of  civil,  social,  or  family  relation- 
ship. 

Q 
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In  those  days  there  were  two  chief  and  almost  equal 
adversaries  to  the  new  faith  and  the  new  life.  One  of 
these  was  heathenism,  the  other  Judaism.  St.  Paul 
takes  an  illustration  here  from  each  of  these. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  natural  shrinking,  on 
the  part  of  a  Christian  convert,  from  all  connexion,  or 
possible  connexion,  with  idolatrous  sacrifices.  To  accept 
an  invitation  from  a  heathen  friend — even  to  make  a 
common  purchase  in  the  meat-market — was  to  run  the 
risk  of  partaking  of  some  portion  of  food  which  had  been 
first  offered  to  an  idol.  There  seemed  to  be  no  escape, 
for  a  scrupulous  conscience,  but  in  abstinence  from  all 
but  vegetable  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  religion  widely  spread 
in  the  world,  and  of  which  Christianity  called  itself  the 
developement,  which  not  only  taught  the  unity  of  God 
and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  Providence,  conscience, 
and  judgment  to  come,  but  possessed  also  a  definite  and 
most  minute  ceremonial  law,  which  the  Evangelist  himself 
recognized  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  and  inspiration 
of  God.  It  was  natural  that  the  little  Christian  com- 
munity in  any  particular  place  (even  where  it  was  not 
actually  gathered  out  of  Judaism)  should  recognize  some 
connexion  with  this  older  and  stronger  organization ; 
should  at  least  be  tinged  with  its  colour,  in  matters  of 
religious  observance,  if  it  did  not  yield  itself,  as  was 
often  the  case,  to  a  sort  of  teaching  which  was  in  fact 
a  studious  compromise  between  the  old  law  and  the 
new  Gospel. 

St.  Paul  was,  as  we  know,  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
a  Christianity  pure  and  simple.  While  he  always  main- 
tained that  the  faith  of  Christ  was  the  true  faith   of 
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Israel,  and  that  in  preaching  the  Gospel  he  was  the 
consistent  follower  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  he  yet 
stoutly  resisted  the  imposition  of  the  Levitical  yoke  in 
any  shape  upon  the  Gentile  Christian ;  and,  for  the 
other  (the  Jewish)  half  of  the  Church,  he  denied  most 
positively  the  connexion  of  the  law,  moral  or  ceremonial, 
with  the  trust  or  the  hope,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  of 
conscience  and  of  the  soul.  'Christ  is  become  of  no 
effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the 
law ;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace.* 

There  was  but  one  thing  which  St.  Paul  set  above 
liberty,  and  that  one  thing  was  conscience.  If  a  man 
could  not  feel  himself  free,  let  him  for  the  present  wear 
his  chain.  If  something  within  was  not  satisfied  when 
he  would  say  to  himself,  'All  things  are  lawful,*  let 
him  add,  and  listen  to  it,  *  But  all  things  edify  not.'  If 
he  himself  was  satisfied,  yet  knew  that  his  neighbour 
was  not — so  that  his  liberty  might  prove  a  stumbling- 
block,  by  emboldening  another,  not  free  in  conscience, 
to  leap  into  freedom  of  act — let  him,  for  charity,  rein 
in  liberty.  If  my  enlightenment  cause  another  to  err, 
*  my  good  shall  not  be  evil  spoken  of.*  I  will  act  as 
though  I  were  not  the  perfectly  free  man  I  am,  till 
such  time  as  I  can  do  charitably  what  already  I  can 
do  conscientiously.  Nay,  *  I  will  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  standeth,*  if  by  so  doing  '  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend.' 

Grand  rules  are  these,  my  brethren,  of  Christian  living, 
and  applicable  to  all  times. 

But  the  words  of  the  text,  *  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,'  have  a  meaning  also  in 
reference  to  thought,  and  therefore  in  reference  to  that 
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subject  which  has  before  occupied  us — the  state  of 
opinion  and  doctrine  inside  the  Church  of  our  own  land 
and  age. 

We  have  spoken  of  *  wresting '  or  straining  the  word 
of  God  by  exaggeration  :  is  there  not  a  danger,  opposite 
but  equal  to  this,  of  misrepresenting  the  Gospel  by  com- 
promise — of  taking  all  the  strength  and  all  the  life  out 
of  it  by  a  system  of  toning  down  and  diluting  and  gene- 
ralizing, till  it  shall  accommodate  itself  to  all  opinions 
but  express  and  satisfy  none? 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  of  us  that  this  is  not  the 
method  of  Scripture ;  not  the  method  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  the  method  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  everywhere  in  the  Bible  a  tone  which  may  be 
described  by  various  epithets,  but  by  none  more  forcibly 
or  more  truly  than  by  the  word  uncompromising.  We 
find  language  used,  which,  so  far  from  being  cautious 
or  conciliatory  or  complimentary,  is  strong  and  severe 
and  even  harsh.  Statements  are  made,  which,  alone,  and 
superficially  read,  would  contradict  other  statements — 
just  because  it  is  the  practice  of  Scripture  to  deal  with 
one  foe  at  once ;  to  meet  in  stout  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
first  the  Pharisee,  and  then  the  Sadducee,  and  then  the 
Herodian  ;  to  confront  each  as  if  he  were  the  only  one, 
and  to  leave  (as  it  were)  to  some  third  person,  some 
impartial  and  large-minded  bystander,  the  adjustment  of 
the  balance  and  the  gathering  of  the  residuum. 

It  is  undeniable  that  this  is  so.  And  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  is  just  what  has  made  the  Bible  inconsistent  and  self- 
contradictory  for  those  who  possessed  not  the  master-art 
of  harmony  and  reconciliation. 

But  now,  in  these  days,  the  expedient  of  compromise 
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has  been  tried  upon  revelation ;  and  while  some  men 
exaggerate,  and  create,  as  they  seem  almost  to  love, 
divisions,  by  a  reckless  one-sided  treatment  of  texts  and 
formularies,  others,  in  a  more  pleasing  and  plausible 
manner,  have  smiled  upon  all  differences,  saying  to  the 
litigants,  *Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,*  and  representing  all 
doctrinal  controversies  as  unreal,  fantastic,  and  quite 
beneath  them — nay,  as  visibly  and  demonstrably  wars  of 
words,  for  which  St.  Paul's  phrase,  *old  wives'  fables,' 
was  not  one  whit  too  strong,  and  the  proper  correction. 

Such  latitude  has  much  to  say  for  itself,  and  we  are 
not  insensible  to  the  force  of  its  argument. 

For  example,  it  is  urged  that  all  language  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect  as  a  vehicle  of  truth,  and  most  of  all 
when  the  truth  in  question  lies  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  comprehension.     If  St.  Paul  himself  could  say, 

*  Now  we  see  by  means  of  a  mirror  *  and  '  in  enigma,' 
and  contrast  with  such  present  limitations  of  knowledge 
the  intuition,  the  face-to-face  insight,  which  shall  be  after 
death,  does  he  not  bid  us  acquiesce  here  in  uncertainty, 
and  confess  that  we  know  nothing  yet  as  we  ought  to 
know  ? 

Ought  we  not  then,  as  mere  guessers  and  gropers,  to 
hold  all  things  doubtfully  and  in  suspense?  Ought  we 
not  to   say  to   every  doubter  and   to   every  disputer, 

*  You  may  be  right,  and  I  wrong :  let  us  approach  one 
another  by  mutual  concessions;  let  us  lay  down  con- 
ditions of  truce,  and  leave  altogether  out  of  sight,  for 
the  present,  all  but  the  first  rudiments  and  self-evidents 
of  the  faith  ? ' 

It  will  be  urged  in  support  of  such  a  compromise,  that 
it  is  all-important  to  keep  as  many  as  possible,  of  those 
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who  are  escaping  from  us  on  the  plea  of  reason  and 
enquiry,  within  the  confines  of  a  common  religion  and  a 
common  worship.  If  we  will  only  say  to  these,  *  All  is 
doubtful,  beyond  the  first  elements ;  nothing  is  required 
of  you  but  a  belief  in  the  morality  and  charity  of  the 
Gospel ;  let  go  prophecy  and  miracle ;  let  go  (for  the 
present  at  least)  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  only  take  what  comes  easily  to  you 
of  revelation  and  inspiration,  and  let  the  rest  come,  or 
not  come,  as  the  chances  and  changes  of  future  feeling 
may  develope  themselves ; '  if  we  will  only  make  these 
concessions,  which  sound  so  small  and  so  rational,  to 
the  infirmities,  if  such  we  count  them,  of  weaker 
brethren,  perfectly  well-disposed  and  open-minded,  but 
with  an  involuntary  inability  to  realize  the  spiritual  or 
to  accept  the  supernatural ;  we  shall  at  least  retain  them 
within  the  precincts  of  Church  observance  and  within 
the  reach  of  Gospel  influence ;  and  '  how  knowest  thou, 
O  man,  whether  thus  thou  shalt  not  save'  thy  brother? 
The  alternative  is  an  open  and  express  unbelief,  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  very  name  of  Christian,  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  hold  of  religion  itself  upon  the  abler  and  more 
thoughtful  and  more  influential  of  the  generation. 

And  once  more  it  will  be  said,  in  defence  of  this  kind 
of  compromise,  that  we  all  know  that  the  very  truth  itself 
is  never  found  in  extremes,  but  always  lies  modestly  and 
unobtrusively  somewhere  between  its  extreme  points. 
The  very  argument  of  last  Sunday  against  exa^eration 
will  be  turned  against  us,  and  we  shall  be  warned  how 
certain  it  is  that  the  via  media,  the  course  of  moderation, 
is  the  way  of  truth  ;  consequently,  that  the  more  entirely 
we  avoid  strong  statements  and  pronounced  opinions,  the 
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nearer  we  must  in  reality  be  to  the  very  truth  itself, 
even  if  it  be  not  given  to  any  one  of  us  actually  to  grasp 
or  absolutely  to  express  it 

Brethren,  in  opposition  to  all  such  arguments  we 
must  earnestly  press  the  exhortation  of  the  text,  *  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  It 
may  be  true  that  no  one  man,  no  one  party,  no  one 
church,  possesses  the  very  truth  itself,  as  it  exists  in 
the  mind  of  God,  on  any  one  subject.  It  may  be  true 
that  somewhere  between  the  counter-statements  of  con- 
flicting schools  of  thought  lies  the  truth  and  the  wisdom 
which  each  is  feeling  after,  and  apprehending  but  in 
part.  It  may  be  true  that  positiveness  is  always  un- 
amiable,  generally  presumptuous,  and  that  a  milder  and 
meeker  peradventure  is  the  safer  tone  and  the  more 
becoming  spirit  for  the  creature  and  the  sinner  who  is 
busying  himself  in  revelations  of  eternity  and  of  God. 
And  it  is  true,  beyond  question,  that  the  extravagances, 
on  this  side  and  that,  of  human  theology  have  given 
great  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme,  and  have 
furnished  many  excuses,  at  least,  to  candid  and  thought- 
ful enquirers  for  turning  aside  altogether  from  a  religion 
thus  caricatured.  But  no  such  considerations  can  furnish 
any  real  justification  for  a  religion  of  compromise.  It 
is  intended  that  we  should  be  fully  persuaded.  God  has 
set  within  each  of  us  a  reason  and  a  conscience,  to 
which,  if  He  is  pleased  to  speak  in  revelation.  He  is 
sure  to  appeal.  It  is  a  most  anxious  and  responsible 
question,  for  each  one  of  us,  to  ascertain  whether  He 
has  thus  spoken.  Nothing  but  injury,  to  ourselves  and 
others,  can  result  from  leaving  this  question  practically 
undecided.     We  have  no  right  to  say,   I   cannot  be 
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certain,  and  therefore  I  will  let  the  matter  He.  This  is, 
in  effect,  to  decide  against  it.  For,  if  God  has  sent  a 
revelation,  it  is  a  matter  of  morality  to  give  it  entrance. 
If  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  something  more  than 
we  could  possibly  know  of  Him  from  nature,  some- 
thing more  than  the  Creator,  something  more  than 
the  Ruler,  something  more  than  even  the  Judge;  if 
God  has  interposed  to  make  reconciliation  for  sin  in  a 
Saviour,  and  to  take  up  His  abode  in  us  in  a  Holy 
Spirit ;  it  is  irrational  to  go  on  as  though  the  old  re- 
lationship, that  of  creation  and  providence,  with  or 
without  a  life  after  death,  were  the  whole  of  knowledge 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  duty  concerning  Him.  We 
might  adapt  the  words  of  a  prophet,  and  hear  God 
saying  to  us,  *  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  my  love  ?  and 
if  I  be  a  Redeemer,  where  is  my  faith?'  A  whole 
system  and  life  of  new  duties  is  involved  in  the  revela- 
tion of  each  new  relationship  to  the  Divine. 

Therefore — if  for  no  other  reason — it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  persuaded,  fully  persuaded,  each  in  his 
own  mind,  as  to  the  great  essentials  of  what  comes  to  us 
professing  to  be  a  Gospel.  It  is  not  a  matter  which 
admits  of  compromise.  We  cannot  give  and  take,  we 
cannot  demand  and  concede,  we  cannot  exchange  and 
barter,  either  as  to  the  evidences  or  as  to  the  doctrines 
of  a  professed  special  revelation.  We  may  not  have  the 
precise  form  or  the  absolute  essence  of  all  doctrine  or 
of  any  one  doctrine :  *  mirror '  and  '  riddle '  are  St. 
Paul's  own  figures  for  the  expression  of  truth,  even  to 
him,  in  this  life.  But  the  sense  of  imperfection — the 
remembrance  of  it  in  controversy,  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  worship— is  widely  different  from  either  vacillation, 
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or  vagueness,  or  suspense,  or  indifference.  What  we  can 
be  sure  of  is  the  Person — the  love  shown,  the  life  mani- 
fested— sin  pardoned,  sonship  reestablished,  the  Spirit 
sent.  If  we  do  but  grasp  this,  we  are  in  contact  with 
that  which  saves,  we  are  in  union  with  Him  who  is  our 
life.  This  is  a  necessity.  We  may  not  be  able  to  put 
into  words  all  the  doctrine  concerning  Him ;  yet  even 
this  we  must  study,  we  must  ponder,  we  must  digest. 
We  must  never  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  unimportant,  or 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  stated 
thus  or  thus.  Some  portion  of  it  we  shall  see  vividly, 
feel  strongly,  and  express  decidedly.  We  shall  find  that 
it  is  for  us  sure  and  supporting  and  life-giving.  So 
much  we  must  maintain,  exemplify,  live  by,  and  die  for. 
Another  may  see  another  portion  of  truth,  or  he  may 
see  your  portion  of  it  differently.  This  is  a  reason,  not 
for  compromise,  but  for  humility.  *In  sundry  parts,' 
says  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — *in 
sundry  parts,'  as  well  as  *  in  sundry  ways* — God  spake  of 
old  in  the  prophets;  and  perhaps  (in  a  sense)  He  speaks 
so  still  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  His  servants.  The  very 
same  voice  sounds  somewhat  variously  in  various  hearts ; 
and,  as  they  hear,  so  each  reports  it.  Yet  each  must 
tell  out,  fully  and  trustingly,  the  very  sound  which  he 
hears — only  not  saying  that  it  is  the  whole  sound,  or  the 
only  one.  It  is  not  for  us  to  adjust  differences,  nor  to 
manage  results.  These  things  are  like  those  *  times  and 
seasons'  which  'the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power.' 
He  guides  the  course  of  truth,  steadying  it  between  the 
various  winds  and  waves  of  partial  vision  and  stammer- 
ing utterance,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  shall  advance  and 
make  progress,  even  though  at  particular  moments  it 
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may  seem,  in  a  particular  quarter,  to  be  oscillating  or 
wavering.  When  for  a  time  some  partial  view  has  been 
taken,  some  half  truth  has  been  held  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  and  a  certain  church  or  a  certain  Christian  has 
incurred  under  this  influence  some  penalty  of  error,  of 
narrowness,  or  of  isolation ;  then  God  raises  up  some 
new  instrument  of  correction,  kindles  some  new  light  of 
instruction,  and  brings  back  the  neglected  side  or  half  of 
His  revelation  into  the  observation,  acceptance,  and 
love  of  His  people.  Thus  that  which  human  compro- 
mise could  only  do  amidst  confusion  and  falsehood,  God 
does  safely,  does  effectually,  does  in  His  time — and  He 
will  be  glorified  in  it. 

The  closing  appeal  is  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers. 
Dare  we  hope  that  every  man  present  is  *  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind '  as  to  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Is  each  one  *  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ?'  Has  each  one  brought  his  sins  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  there  unburdened  himself  of  them 
by  a  true  repentant  faith  in  the  love  of  God  as  there 
signed  and  sealed  in  an  atonement  free,  sufficient,  and 
*once  for  all?'  Has  each  one,  thus  set  free,  begun  to 
live,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  *  no  longer  to  him- 
self, but  to  Him  who  died  for  him  and  rose  again?* 


XXIII. 

THE   MANLINESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

1  Corinthians  xiv.  20. 
In  understanding  be  men, 

*  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  St.  Paul  was  mad  ?*  was  a 
question  asked  once  in  conversation,  not  by  a  scoffer,  but 
by  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  who  felt  that  the  question 
between  Christianity  and  unbelief  turned  upon  the  case 
of  that  man  who  from  being  *  a  blasphemer  and  a  perse- 
cutor and  injurious'  was  changed  into  *a  preacher  and 
an  Apostle  and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.*  If  the  charge 
of  Festus,  *  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,*  could  be  sub- 
stantiated, one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  chapters 
of  the  volume  of  Christian  evidence  would  be  revoked 
and  cancelled.  If  his  calm  and  heroic  reply,  *  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus,'  was  justified  by  the  facts,  then 
the  other  part  of  that  answer  is  all  but  established  with 
it,  *I  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth*  as  well  as  of 
'  soberness.' 

We  commend  to  the  honest  enquirer,  in  reference  to 
this  important  question — the  sanity  of  St.  Paul — the  study 
of  this  one  chapter  which  contains  the  words  of  the  text. 

St.  Paul  is  correcting  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  particular  gift.  The  church  of  Corinth,  as  it 
believed  and  as  he  believed,  possessed  in  large  abund- 
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ance  those  supernatural  powers  by  which  in  early  days 
the  Gospel  drew  and  fixed  the  attention  of  a  careless 
and  mocking  world.  We  are  not  concerned  to-day  with 
the  question  of  the  credibility  of  miracle.  We  have  a 
different  object  in  view.  The  writer  and  the  readers  of 
this  letter  were  equally  and  fully  convinced  of  this  fact 
which  has  been  the  stumblingblock  of  so  many  minds  in 
later  generations  of  the  Church.  The  only  question  then 
was  as  to  the  proper  use  and  comparative  value  of  mira- 
culous gifts.  There  was  a  great  temptation  to  a  wrong 
and  mischievous  estimate  of  them.  In  all  times  human 
nature — and  human  nature  remains  in  the  regenerate — 
has  been  inclined  to  put  display  above  profiting;  to 
think  more  of  powers  which  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
possessor,  than  of  graces  which  refer  men  singly  and 
solely  to  the  operation  of  God.  It  required  a  sound  and 
well-balanced  judgment  to  keep  gift  in  its  place.  More 
especially  when  a  man  was  keenly  set  upon  the  success 
of  a  great  cause,  which  could  more  easily  be  promoted  by 
signs  of  power  than  by  subtler  and  more  secret  influences 
of  a  spiritual  kind.  Dazzling  miracles  might  catch  the 
eye  even  of  Athenian  philosophers  or  Corinthian  volup- 
tuaries ;  which  of  them  would  stay  to  observe  evidences 
of  piety  or  charity  exhibited  only  in  the  private  houses 
or  obscure  lives  of  a  despised  and  outcast  sect  ?  And 
yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  true  estimate  was  that  taken 
here  by  St.  Paul  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  on  the  whole 
and  in  the  long  run  grace  was  the  stronger  of  the  two 
evidences  ?  While  the  supernatural  part  (as  men  speak, 
though  most  incorrectly — for  the  divine  in  man  is  all 
supernatural)  of  Christ's  credentials  has  almost  ceased  to 
command  attention,  except  in  those  who  are  Christians 
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already,  and  who  receive  it,  as  they  do  all  His  *  signs,' 
with  reverence  and  thankfulness ;  the  spiritual  part  has 
had  a  growing  and  multiplying  audience,  wherever  there 
has  been  the  faculty  of  recognizing  truth  or  appreciating 
virtue.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  the  words, '  Covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts,  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent 
way,'  and  then  proceeds  to  his  sublime  panegyric  upon 
the  grace  of  charity,  or  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he 
chose  indeed  the  right  avenue  to  the  eventual  and  per- 
petual consent  of  mankind  ;  but  he  showed,  in  doing  so,  a 
wonderful  clearness  and  balance  of  mind  ;  he  ran  counter 
to  the  first  suggestions  of  human  haste  and  impulse,  as 
well  as  to  the  strong  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote. 

Over  and  above  this  general  preference  of  graces  to 
gifts,  there  is  the  discrimination  here  exercised  between 
one  gift  and  another.  If  there  was  one  miraculous  power 
more  wonderful  and  more  splendid  than  another,  surely 
it  was  that  commonly  known  as  the  gift  of  tongues.  To 
have  the  very  organs  of  speech  so  possessed  and  occupied 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  they  framed  into  articulate 
utterance,  of  clause  and  sentence,  a  language  not  known 
to  the  man  himself  who  was  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion— what  could  be  more  startling  or  more  convincing, 
to  hearers  and  bystanders,  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
religion  of  which  this  sign  was  the  attestation?  We 
might  have  expected  an  Apostle  of  this  new  religion  to 
press  to  the  very  uttermost  its  use  and  its  argument.  It 
required  a  very  sound  and  a  very  sober  judgment  to 
subordinate  this  gift  to  another,  far  less  brilliant  and 
sparkling,  that  of  'prophesying' — which  was  not  com- 
monly prediction,  but  a  sort  of  inspired  preaching,  in 
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which  only  improvement,  only  edification,  was  aimed  at. 
Yet,  just  because  it  was  more  useful,  St.  Paul  bids  his 
readers  to  prefer  and  to  exalt  it.  All  this  is  the  language 
of  an  even  and  well-balanced  mind ;  the  more  remark- 
able and  the  more  admirable,  in  proportion  as  the  faith 
in  gift  was  unquestioning,  and  the  zeal  for  the  cause 
unquestionable. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  one  or  two 
of  the  maxims  interspersed  among  the  exhortations  of 
this  chapter.  They  are  eminently  illustrative  of  the 
plain  and  practical  character  of  the  man  whom  it  is 
necessary  for  infidelity  to  represent  as  an  enthusiast,  of 
to  hint  into  a  madman.  'If  I  pray  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is 
unfruitful.  What  is  it  then  ?  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also :  I  will  sing 
with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understanding 
also.'  *  In  the  church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with 
my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others 
also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 
*Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying.*  'The  spirits  of 
the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets:'  inspiration 
itself  must  not  overwhelm  or  crush  the  personal  respon- 
sibility or  the  individual  self-control :  even  the  commu- 
nication of  the  edifying  word  by  direct  inspiration  must 
be  kept  waiting  for  its  opportunity,  must  be  postponed  to 
the  higher  necessity  of  order  and  edification  :  '  for  God  is 
not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all 
churches  of  the  saints.'  *Let  all  things  be  done 
decently,  and  in  order.' 

The  subject  thus  introduced  is  larger  and  wider  than 
the  mere  question,  great  as  that  is,  in  itself  and  in  its 
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consequences,  of  the  sanity  and  sobermindedness  of  St. 
Paul.  The  charge,  *  In  understanding  be  men,*  warns  us 
very  seriously  of  a  danger,  peculiarly  pressing  in  these 
times,  that,  namely,  of  divorcing  religion  from  manliness, 
of  making  it,  in  any  shape,  a  puerility — a  thing  which 
can  only  be  embraced  at  the  cost  of  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  that  undefinable  something  which  makes  the 
difference,  for  sound  minds,  between  foolish  and  reason- 
able, and  therefore,  for  them,  between  false  and  true, 
between  impossible  and  possible.  *  In  understanding  be 
men.'  If  this  is  the  Gospel  voice,  if  the  hearer  and  the 
utterer  alike  are  bound  by  it,  then  one  offence,  at  least,  is 
rolled  out  of  the  way :  one  jarring  note,  at  all  events,  is 
absent  from  the  harmony  alike  of  the  evidence  and  the 
inspiration. 

St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  divine  gifts,  and  yet  he  says 
that  there  may  be  a  childishness  in  the  use  of  them.  It 
is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  plead  that  the  thing  for 
which  you  are  fighting  is  true.  The  gift  of  tongues  was 
a  real  and  a  supernatural  sign.  St.  Paul  knew  and  felt 
it  to  be  so.  Yet  he  counts  it  no  irreverence  to  put  it  in 
its  place.  He  does  not  consider  either  himself  or  his 
readers  precluded  from  estimating,  from  comparing,  or 
from  controlling  it.  He  boldly  declares  even  spiritual 
influences,  even  divine  operations,  to  be  subordinate,  in 
the  person  acted  upon,  to  considerations  of  propriety, 
of  expediency,  of  common  sense.  He  assumes  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  working,  and  yet  he  says  that 
these  inspirations  themselves  are  subject  to  the  man 
inspired  with  them.  The  influence  of  God  Himself, 
even  in  a  miraculous  form,  is  not  a  compulsion,  it  is  a 
suggestion ;  and  God  expects  that  His  superadded  gift. 
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of  tongues  or  of  prophecy,  shall  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  His  original  gift  to  the  same  person,  of  conscience 
and  judgment,  of  reason  and  will.  No  man  is  to  say, 
I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent ;  the  hand  of  God  is  upon 
me,  and  I  am  an  automaton  under  it.  This  is  to  bring 
God's  own  gift  into  dishonour.  If  this  were  its  meaning, 
no  one  could  convince  me  of  its  being  from  Him.  It 
is  just  because  it  fits  into  His  other  gifts;  because, 
while  it  elevates,  it  also  sobers ;  because  it  is  not  the 
*  unclothing '  of  the  natural,  but  its  *  clothing  upon  *  with 
the  spiritual ;  that  I  see  it  to  be  an  evidence  of  His 
interposition,  who  never  unmakes  the  thing  made,  but 
only  lifts  it  into  a  higher  sphere  and  manifests  its 
connexion  with  other  parts,  and  with  the  whole,  of  His 
working. 

Now  if  miracle  itself  is  not  to  be  so  treated  as  to 
make  it  childish  or  silly — if  even  it  is  to  be  viewed  in  a 
manly  way,  and  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  propriety 
and  common  sense — what  shall  we  say  of  the  excuses 
made  in  our  day  for  the  utter  repudiation  of  every  such 
criterion  in  reference  to  matters  which  can  certainly 
plead  no  inspired  authority?  One  of  those  churchmen 
who  count  some  long-disused  custom  of  a  dark  age,  or 
some  fanciful  vagary  of  his  individual  taste,  important 
enough  to  justify  him  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  parish, 
or  in  setting  at  nought  the  most  earnest  *  monitions '  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superior— what  attention  would  he  have 
paid  to  the  voice  of  an  Apostle  bidding  him  to  be  more 
of  a  man  in  using  his  understanding,  if  he  felt  that  he 
had  within  him  a  miraculous  gift  or  a  divine  inspiration, 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  was  responsible  not  to  man 
but  to  God  ?    How  strongly  does  this  text  speak  to  us 
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of  the  sin  of  self-will  in  matters  not  of  inspiration,  when 
it  subjects  even  inspiration  to  the  rule  of  order  and  of 
good  sense. 

There  are  two  higher  classes  of  subjects,  far  more 
interesting  to  this  congregation  than  any  matters  of 
ritual,  upon  the  treatment  of  which  St.  Paul  throws  a 
guiding  and  comforting  light  in  the  weighty  maxim 
before  us.  He  bids  us  to  bring  doctrine  also,  and  duty, 
even  when  they  plead  Scripture,  inspired  Scripture,  as 
their  warrant,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  understanding. 

And  here  I  well  know  that  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread  is  difficult  and  perilous. 

I.  Revelation,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  must  be  above 
reason.  That  it  is  so  is  no  reproach ;  it  is  its  justifica- 
tion. What  intellect  could  discover,  if  it  were  after 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  God  would  not  reveal. 
That  would  be  an  instance  of  the  very  doing  and 
undoing  which  has  been  already  pointed  out  as  a  thing 
impossible  with  God.  If  therefore  on  any  topic  revela- 
tion exists,  that  is  proof  sufficient  that  on  that  topic 
reason  was  silent.  The  very  gift  of  a  revelation  is  a 
claim  for  the  submission  of  the  understanding. 

When  once  the  divine  origin  of  a  revelation  is  at- 
tested (as  alone  it  can  be)  by  evidences  of  its  being 
worthy  of  the  divine  Author  in  all  those  features  of 
holiness,  wisdom,  power,  and  love,  which  together  form, 
to  our  instinct,  the  very  idea  and  definition  of  God ;  then 
it  speaks,  on  each  point  which  it  touches,  with  authority: 
to  dispute  in  detail  that  which  has  been  first  accepted 
in  mass,  is  either  a  virtual  reopening  of  the  question  of 
the  authorship,  or  else  an  inconsistency  discreditable  to 
the  understanding  itself. 
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But  the  office  of  the  understanding  (which  none  can 
deny  to  it)  in  the  first  weighing  of  evidences,  in  the 
decision  of  the  great  preliminary  question,  Is  this  in 
deed  and  in  truth  a  revelation  of  God?  is  not  ended 
with  that  verdict.  No  revelation  comes  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven  in  a  form  visibly  or  formally  stereotyped. 
As  it  passes  through  human  minds  in  its  communication, 
so  also  it  passes  through  human  hands  in  its  trans- 
mission. The  correctness  of  that  transmission  is,  in  each 
particular,  a  question  for  the  understanding.  The  trying 
and  testing  of  professed  books  of  Scripture  by  the  early 
Church,  in  the  first  formation  of  the  sacred  canon,  was 
felt  to  be,  and  was  made,  a  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
reason.  Nor  was  the  one  settlement  absolutely  final. 
Though  the  subsequent  reopenings  of  the  question,  in 
critical  and  sceptical  ages,  have  resulted  in  repeated  con- 
firmations, on  the  most  material  points,  of  the  original 
judgment  of  the  Church,  yet  it  is  an  enquiry  always 
lawful,  and  for  certain  persons  and  purposes  almost  in- 
evitable. Particular  clauses  and  verses  of  Scripture,  as 
once  received  in  the  churches,  may  be  found,  on  more 
modem  and  more  searching  scrutinies,  to  be,  in  all  pro- 
bability, no  part  of  the  original  text.  And  it  is  true 
reverence,  as  well  as  true  wisdom,  to  exercise,  upon  all 
such  matters,  a  large-minded  and  a  manly  judgment. 
God  will  guard,  as  He  has  guarded,  His  word  written, 
and  the  God  of  truth  is  never  honoured  by  a  disin- 
genuous treatment  of  the  truth  itself 

But  even  after  these  lai^e  provinces  of  the  under- 
standing in  reference  to  revelation  have  been  recc^nized 
and  allowed  for,  there  remains  the  weightiest  matter  of  all, 
which  is  the  interpretation  of  doctrine  by  the  comparison 
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of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  And  here  also,  even  in  the 
communication  of  truths  confessedly  above  reason,  God 
addresses  Himself — or  He  could  not  speak  intelligibly — 
to  the  intelligence  which  He  has  implanted.  Many  and 
varying  views  might  be  taken  of  a  particular  text  or  dis- 
course, of  the  genuineness  of  which  there  was  no  doubt 
and  no  question :  and,  though  we  all  feel  that  only  the 
Spirit,  given  in  answer  to  prayer,  can  feed  the  soul  out  of 
it,  or  even  satisfy  the  devout  mind  as  to  its  interpreta- 
tion ;  yet,  instrumentally,  even  here,  that  mind  must  be 
employed,  if  satisfaction,  if  edification,  is  to  come  to  the 
student.  And  few  will  deny  that,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  a  view,  and  there  is  an  interpretation,  grammatically 
possible,  logically  possible,  even  doctrinally  possible, 
which  yet  does  violence  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  if,  taken,  if  made  part  of  the  Gospel  preached 
to  the  world,  will  prevent  that  Gospel — such  is  the 
refusing  power  of  the  intellectual  instinct — from  ever 
commending  itself  (as  St.  Paul  expresses  it)  to  the 
conscience  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Yet  there  are  men,  teachers  and  pastors  amongst 
them,  who  seem  almost  to  think  the  contradiction  of 
reason  a  sign  of  truth,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
intellect  a  Christian  duty.  That  a  doctrine  is  harsh,  is 
fantastic,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  another  doctrine,  or 
demonstrably  contradicts  itself,  reflects  upon  a  divine 
attribute,  or  points  inevitably  to  human  despair  or  self- 
deception,  is,  with  them,  no  indication  of  haste  or  error 
or  presumption  in  the  interpreter,  but  only  a  further 
stretch  and  strain  upon  the  proper  docility  and  humility 
of  the  hearer.  We  could  give  examples,  if  it  were 
needful,  from  both  extremes  of  the  so-called  Churcl| 
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opinion.  But  we  do  better  to  urge  upon  ourselves  the 
solemn  and  sacred  duty  of  that  sensible  and  manly 
dealing  with  the  word  of  inspiration  itself,  to  which, 
certainly  not  least,  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  is  appropriate, 
'Be  not  children  in  understanding — in  understandii^ 
be  men.' 

2.  Finally,  we  must  apply  the  precept  before  us,  not 
to  ritual,  and  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  those  questions  of 
practical  duty,  which  come  before  us,  at  certain  critical 
moments,  or  in  the  everyday  course  of  our  lives. 

Sin  makes  great  havoc  of  human  happiness — nothing 
else  can  compete  with  it.  But  next  to  it,  with  however 
long  an  interval,  stands  folly:  mere  childishness,  mere 
silliness ;  whether  in  the  conduct  of  other  lives,  or  of  our 
own  ;  whether  in  the  unbeliever,  or  in  the  Christian. 

Could  you  but  know,  to  take  an  example,  the  utter 
foolishness  of  many  parents  and  teachers,  of  many 
schemes  and  systems,  on  the  great  subject  of  education 
—  the  absurdity  of  the  ideas,  the  futility  of  the  plans, 
the  weakness  of  the  attempts  either  at  instruction  or 
discipline — you  would  not  wonder  at  the  results,  whether 
in  the  wilfulness  of  the  youth  or  the  misery  of  the 
manhood.  Or  again,  would  we  but  look  back — ^and  it 
is  a  more  profitable  employment — upon  our  own  life's 
history,  and  mark  the  giddy  thoughtlessness  or  the 
perverse  infatuation  which  has  thrown  away  opportuni- 
ties, rushed  into  temptations,  and  sought  ag^in  and 
again  the  thing  not  once  nor  twice  before  found  to  be 
ruin;  we  could  not  but  become  conscious  of  the  force 
of  St.  Paul's  caution  to  the  Ephesians,  *  Be  ye  not  un- 
wise, but  understanding;'  or  here,  in  still  plainer  terms, 
to  the  Corinthians, '  Be  not  children  in  understanding : 
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in  malice/  if  you  will,  in  vice  and  wickedness,  *bie 
children,*  infants,  babes :  *  but  in  understanding  be  men,' 
full  grown  (the  Greek  says)  and  of  mature  age. 

But  indeed,  brethren — and  this  is  the  matter  before 
us — how  lai^e  is  the  action  of  this  unintelligent  childish- 
ness inside  the  Church,  in  the  counsels  and  examples 
of  Christian  men.  The  whole  theory  of  monasticism  is 
the  repudiation  of  *Be  men.'  The  whole  system  of 
*  direction,'  whether  Romanist  or  Anglican,  is  founded 
on  the  defiance  of  '  Be  men.*  All  that  practically  sub- 
jects my  conscience  to  another  man's  rule ;  all  that  tends 
to  interpose  mediators,  to  multiply  intercessors ;  all  that 
encourages  a  downcast,  down-looking,  grovelling,  skulk- 
ing spirit  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God  our  Father ; 
all  that  fosters  a  microscopic  self-scrutiny,  and  a  morbid 
self-suspicion,  and  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  in 
place  of  that  honest,  free,  courageous  bearing  which 
finds  the  love  of  God  life,  and  His  service  perfect  free- 
dom— is  a  contravention  of  the  rule.  In  mind^  in  heart, 
'  in  understanding,  be  men.' 

How  unmanly,  how  childish,  are  half  the  biographies, 
diaries,  devotions,  of  Christian  saints.  How  little  calcu- 
lated to  draw  after  them  into  God's  service  the  strong 
enquiring  intellect,  the  warm  wholesome  heart,  the 
young  enterprising  life.  'In  understanding  be  men* — 
were  this  the  motto,  the  frontispiece,  the  title,  of  each 
record  of  the  departed,  thousands  would  spring  forward 
as  though  to  be  baptized  for  the  dead. 

Brethren,  each  one  of  us  is  in  some  real  measure 
responsible  for  the  look  and  for  the  tone  of  Christianity 
to  our  country  and  to  our  age.  It  is  ours  to  make  it 
great  or  to  make  it  little,  to  make  it  noble  or  to  make 
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it  contemptible,  to  make  it  manly  or  to  make  it  childish, 
in  the  sight  of  waverers,  and  in  the  sight  of  doubters, 
and  in  the  sight  of  scoffers.  We  have  a  stewardship, 
each  one — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — of  God  s 
honour,  of  Christ's  reputation,  below ;  and  it  is  required 
in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  Faithful  we 
shall  be  to  this  sacred  deposit,  just  in  proportion  as  we 
have  grace  to  cherish  and  to  exemplify  St.  Paul's  rule  in 
the  text,  *  In  understanding  be  men.' 


XXIV. 

REAL  AND  UNREAL  CONSOLATIONS. 

Genesis  xxxvii.  86. 

And  all  his  sans  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him; 

but  he  refused  to  be  comforted 

There  is  no  more  repulsive  sight  in  all  Scripture  than 
that  of  these  sons  gathering  round  a  broken-hearted 
old  man  with  consolations  which  first  their  own  act  and 
then  their  own  silence  alone  rendered  necessary.  Well 
can  we  believe  that  their  offices  were  unavailing.  The 
mere  sight  of  those  who  in  life  had  hated  the  lost  one 
must  have  been  doubly  unacceptable  now :  there  must 
have  been  a  hollow  ring  in  their  proffered  consolations, 
betraying  the  heartlessness  and  the  hypocrisy  which 
prompted  them.  It  is  one  of  the  real  mysteries  of  the 
Bible,  how  that  guilty  secret  was  kept  through  all  the 
years  and  all  the  troubles  which  followed  ;  haunting, 
indeed,  their  own  consciences  with  a  superstitious 
*  looking  for  of  judgment,'  but  never  constraining  the 
one  frank  word  of  confession,  which  might  have  set  their 
consolations  on  a  basis  of  truth,  and  awakened  in  their 
father's  heart  the  hope,  however  faint,  of  an  eventual 
reunion. 

But  the  baseness,  the  almost  incredible  baseness, 
of  the  particular  persons  here  set  before  us  does  but 
make  the   text   more  striking  in  its  illustration  of  a 
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subject  which  all  must  feel  to  be  one  of  wide  compass, 
great  interest,  and  perpetual  application — that  of  real 
and  unreal  consolations. 

Earth  is  so  full  of  sorrows,  and  its  sorrows  are  so 
various,  and  its  cry  for  their  healing  so  piteous  and  so 
importunate,  that  no  man  who  lives  can  always  stop  his 
ears,  if  he  can  even  steel  his  heart,  against  the  demand 
for  his  sympathy  and  his  ministration. 

The  world  itself  has  its  forms  and  its  phrases  of  con- 
solation ;  borrowed,  no  doubt,  in  name,  from  Christianity 
and  the  Bible,  but  divested,  in  the  transfer,  of  their 
efficacy  for  healing,  by  being  torn  (as  it  were)  from  the 
context,  and  presented  bare  and  solitary  to  the  aching 
and  thirsting  heart. 

And  the  Church  has  its  ministry  of  comfort ;  its 
ordained  and  consecrated  representatives  in  things 
sacred,  of  whose  profession  it  is  one  half,  and  not  th^ 
least  anxious  and  difficult  half,  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  sorrow,  whatever  its  kind  or  cause,  for  the  express . 
purpose  of  conveying  to  it,  in  Christ  s  behalf,  the  conso- 
lations of  the  Gospel. 

Nevertheless  how  many  are  they  who,  whether  the 
world  speaks  or  the  Church,  yet,  like  the  patriarch  in 
the  text,  '  refuse  to  be  comforted.'  How  small  a  part  of 
the  suffering  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  even  in  Christendom, 
is  healed,  or  sensibly  mitigated,  by  the  comfort  pro- 
fessedly offered  it.  Let  us  ask  why.  Let  us  take  a  few 
specimens  of  consolation,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
understood,  and  see  where  and  why  they  fail,  and  must 
fail,  in  doing  the  thing  attempted. 

We  need  not,  for  our  present  purpose,  distinguish 
accurately  between  different  kinds  of  distress.     Pain  is 
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pain,  whether  it  has  to  do  with  mind  or  body,  with 
circumstances  or  affections,  with  conscience  or  the  soul. 
And  as  the  malady  is,  in  this  sense,  one  in  all  cases^  so 
the  idea  and  principle  of  consolation  may  be  the  same  in 
very  various  applications. 

Thus  there  is  one  kind  of  consolation,  the  least  adroit, 
it  may  be,  but  not  the  least  common,  which  practically 
consists  in  a  disparagement  of  the  suffering.  Sometimes 
it  addresses  itself  to  bodily  suffering.  *  You  make  too 
much  of  it.  The  pain  is  less  than  you  think  it.  Others 
suffer  ten  times  more,  and  make  light  of  it.'  If  the 
misery  is  that  of  loss,  or  poverty,  or  failure  in  life,  then 
you  are  reminded  how  unimportant  is  earth  itself,  how 
insignificant  is  the  body,  how  shortlived  fame  or  pros- 
perity, in  comparison  with  higher  interests  and  with  an 
immortality  beyond.  If  you  have  lost  a  child,  then 
the  consoler  will  bid  you  remember  that  other  chil- 
dren are  left  to  you.  If  wife  and  husband  are  severed 
by  death,  let  the  survivor  look  back  for  consolation 
upon  the  long  and  happy  years  of  their  union.  If 
the  distress  be  spiritual — the  memory  of  sin,  the 
experience  of  sin,  the  dread  of  future  punishment, 
of  everlasting  death — still  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  would  tell  you  that  your  self-accusation,  your 
misgiving,  your  fear,  is  excessive  if  not  fanciful :  con- 
science is  morbid  ;  we  are  all  sinners ;  you  shall  not  surely 
die ;  God  is  merciful ;  it  is  wrong  to  be  timorous. 

This  sort  of  comfort  fails  in  both  the  essentials.  First, 
it  is  unsympathizing ;  and  secondly,  it  is  unreal.  A  man 
could  not  thus  speak  who  felt  with  you.  This  man  is 
just  getting  rid  of  an  irksome  duty.  He  does  not  enter 
into  your  case.     Either  he  is  a  cold  man,  who  has  no 
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heart  for  sorrow ;  or  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  will  not  risk 
being  interested  ;  or  he  is  one  who  believes  not  his  own 
commission,  in  what  it  professes  to  convey  as  its  tidings 
of  wrath  and  as  its  tidings  of  mercy.  Thus  (for  what- 
ever reason)  the  comfort  lacks  sympathy,  and  must  be 
refused.  But  it  lacks  reality  too.  It  is  not  true  that 
you  exaggerate.  Your  pain  is  painful.  Another's  pain 
does  not  diminish  yours.  Two  can  suffer ;  two,  and  ten 
thousand.  So  of  the  rest.  It  is  not  true  that  life  is 
short,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  that  could  make 
compensation.  It  is  not  true  that  poverty  is  a  trifle,  or 
that  success  is  immaterial,  or  that  character  is  nothing. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  lost  child  is  replaced  by  the 
living :  was  it  no  individual,  but  only  a  generic,  love  which 
made  the  lost  one  precious?  It  is  not  true  that  past 
happiness  makes  present  wretchedness  lighter.  Even 
deep  thankfulness  for  the  past  is  compatible  with  intense 
desolation  in  the  present  And  when  we  pass  to  sorrows 
of  the  soul,  it  is  not  true  that  any  man  makes  too  much 
of  the  sinfulness  of  his  sin,  in  its  guilt,  or  in  its  power, 
or  in  its  prognostication.  The  fact  that  others  can  forget 
does  not  make  forgetfulness  safe  for  me.  The  fact  that 
another  is  bad — if  it  were  possible,  that  another  is  worse 
— does  not  make  me  good,  or  not  vile,  or  not  lost.  The 
comfort  fails  by  its  falsehood,  if  not  by  its  heartlessness ; 
and  I  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

There  is  another  kind  of  consolation,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  that  it  deals  largely  in  false  promises. 
The  physician,  conjured  to  be  true,  looks  the  patient 
in  the  face,  and  says  the  thing  that  is  not.  *  He  sees 
nothing  to  make  him  anxious.  You  may  live  for  years.' 
He  tells  the  next  person  he  meets  that  you   are  a 
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doomed  man.  You  are  anxious — you  have  cause  to  be 
so — about  professional  success.  You  confide  your  mis- 
giving, your  apprehension,  your  mortification,  to  your 
friend.  To  save  himself,  or  to  save  you,  a  moment's 
pain,  he  assures  you  that  you  are  mistaken.  *  The  next 
turn  of  fortune  s  wheel  will  be  in  your  favour.  He  has 
reason  to  hope,  he  almost  knows,  that  your  name  stands 
next  for  an  appointment.*  To  a  third  person  he  says 
plainly  that  you  are  a  failure,  that  you  have  not  a 
chance.  Worse  still  is  it,  when  the  soul  is  the  subject. 
From  your  youth  up  you  have  been  tortured  by  a  be- 
setting sin.  It  is  inveterate.  You  take  counsel.  You 
ask  the  advice  of  one  who  has  a  GospeL  He  speaks 
peace  to  you  when  there  is  none.  He  prescribes  na 
hard  fighting.  He  utters  no  grave,  no  solemn  word 
of  warning ;  never  reminds  you  of  the  saying  of  divine 
love  about  the  right  hand  and  the  right  eye :  rather  he 
encourages  you  with  flattering  words  about  sins  wearing 
out  of  themselves  ;  leaves  you  almost  with  the  impressioa 
that,  if  not,  it  may  be  well  with  you  still :  and  thus  his 
comforting  also  is  baseless  and  insubstantial :  all  the  sons 
and  all  the  daughters  may  rise  and  offer  it,  but  you — or 
it  is  the  worse  for  you — must  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

There  is  a  still  larger  class  of  consolations  which 
have  this  for  their  feature,  that  they  use  true  words  but 
apply  them  falsely.  In  mere  carelessness,  in  worse  than 
carelessness,  in  headlong  headstrong  presumption,  a  man 
has  incurred  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  accident.  There 
is  instantly  a  chorus  of  comforters.  It  is  the  will  of  God. 
Worse  than  this :  a  son  has  been  the  plague  of  his  home, 
the  scourge  of  mother  and  sister,  the  ill  example,  the 
guide  into  all  mischief,  of  brothers  and  schoolfellows ; 
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no  change,  save  from  worse  to  worse,  comes  over  his 
youth ;  all  manner  of  sin  and  wickedness  is  his  sport 
and  his  occupation :  at  last  he  commits  a  crime,  brings 
shame  upon  his  name,  reduces  his  family  to  misery  and 
destitution — who  cannot  anticipate,  even  then,  a  view  of 
the  terrible  history,  which  shall  lightly  and  confidently 
bring  into  it,  if  not  for  the  sinner  yet  for  the  sufferers, 
the  hand  and  counsel  of  God ;  bidding  them  believe 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  it,  for  them  at  least,  is  one  of 
blessing  and  hope  and  fatherly  love  ?  And  so,  when  at 
last  the  grave  closes  over  one  whose  whole  life  has  been 
a  denial  and  defiance  of  the  Bible,  whose  last  breath 
may  have  been  the  repudiation,  not  only  of  clergyman 
or  sacrament,  but  of  prayer,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  im- 
mortality itself;  there  are  those  who  can  see  in  all  this 
nothing  more  than  an  idiosyncrasy  or  a  misfortune, 
and  who,  not  contented  (as  all  ought  to  be)  with  silence 
and  sorrow,  with  refraining  from  cruel  judgments  and  ill- 
omened  words,  are  ready  to  offer  to  the  survivors  the 
most  cheerful  and  confident  of  consolations,  as  if  over 
a  deathbed  of  sweet  hope,  crowning  a  life  of  consistent, 
of  Christ-like  devotion. 

Brethren,  the  sight  and  the  touch  of  suffering  is  keen 
and  sensitive ;  and  it  must  revolt  against  all  this  as  an 
offensive  obtrusion  of  an  unreal  and  impertinent  con- 
solation. That  which  we  could  not  say  without  cruelty 
in  the  individual  instance,  or  in  the  house  darkened 
by  the  calamity  itself,  we  can  say  and  we  ought  to  say 
in  general  terms,  while  it  may  yet  be  for  the  admonition 
of  men  whose  day  of  grace  is  not  ended.  Truth  is  not 
always  comfort.  We  cannot  always  with  propriety  say 
in  the  moment  of  sorrow  the  word  which  nevertheless 
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may  be  the  true  one,  about  the  healing  power  of  time, 
or  the  reparative  processes  of  reviving  interests  and 
affections.  But  this  has  no  exception:  comfort  cannot 
be,  without  truth.  Sympathy  itself  is  dead,  being  alone. 
Let  us  who  would  be  *  sons  of  consolation '  take  good 
heed  to  our  truthfulness.  Far  better  is  it,  in  sufferings 
over  which  sin  has  cast  its  shadow,  to  betake  ourselves 
altogether  to  another  chamber  of  the  storehouse  of 
revelation,  and,  instead  of  forcing  such  words  as  *  evident 
mercy'  and  *  visible  love'  upon  hearts  smarting  and 
writhing  under  inflictions  heavy  with  woe  and  wrath,  to 
suggest  an  opposite  train  of  thought,  equally  due  to 
the  deposition  of  conscience  and  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture. 

Earth  is  dark  with  vapours  of  sin  and  thunderclouds 
of  judgment.  The  Bible  is  the  transcript  of  our  ex- 
perience, in  its  gloomier  records  if  not  in  its  brighter. 
The  Bible  must  be  cut  down  to  less  than  half  its 
volume,  if  we  would  find  in  it  only  the  revelation  of  a 
paradise  and  a  heaven.  The  Bible  is  the  true  book 
that  it  is,  in  virtue  of  its  recognition  of  a  fall  and  its 
consequences.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  two  armies  and  two  kingdoms  and  two  popula- 
tions. Not  till  its  latest  chapters  do  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  still  waters  of  a  warfare  accomplished  and  a 
victory  won.  The  revelation  lies  in  a  prophecy,  which 
we  could  not  have  hazarded,  of  the  eventual  triumph 
of  the  one  cause  over  the  other.  This  is  the  light  which 
God  gives  us  to  walk  by :  He  assures  victory  to  His 
own,  through  one  whom  He  names  ^  the  captain  of  our 
salvation.'  But  He  gives  no  encouragement  to  the 
idea  that  victory  will  be  either  consummated  for  the 
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individual  in  life,  or  visible  to  the  race  till  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Therefore  it  is  no  surprise— or  it  should  be  no  surprise 
to  the  Christian — to  find  evil  strong  in  the  present. 
Instead  of  confusing  our  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  by 
representing  that  as  the  one,  which  we  instinctively  feel 
to  be  the  other,  the  Word  of  God  bids  us  fearlessly  to 
follow  that  instinct ;  to  ascribe,  not  to  God,  but  to  God's 
enemy,  that  which  gives  a  passing  ascendancy,  within 
the  sphere  of  our  action,  to  evil ;  to  count  every  single 
sin,  every  spoilt  life,  every  godless  death,  a  distinct 
inclination  of  the  balance  to  the  wrong  side  in  the  vast 
battle :  on  the  other  hand,  never  to  doubt  the  issue, 
never  to  interpret  the  half-day  ebb  of  good  into  a 
permanent  or  final  retrogression. 

This  estimate  of  life  and  the  Bible  will  alter  the 
language  of  our  consolations.  It  will  make  them  en- 
tirely real,  and  in  the  same  degree  strongly  supporting. 
We  shall  ask  no  man  to  call  evil  good,  or  to  write 
sweet  for  bitter.  When  some  terrible  thing  happens, 
and  we  are  called  to  minister,  we  shall  say,  *Alas,  my 
brother !'  Let  us  sit  and  weep  together  over  the  mighty 
power  of  evil.  O,  how  necessary  was  the  Gospel! 
O,  how  intelligible  has  become  the  cross!  O,  how 
desirable  that  last  revelation — death  and  hell  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire — the  tabernacle  of  God  come  down  to 
earth,  and  tears  wiped  from  off  all  faces ! 

And  then,  although  we  cannot  offer  the  false  con- 
solation, which  confounds  light  and  darkness,  receives 
with  an  impartial,  an  indifferent  complaisance  alike  the 
good  and  the  evil,  sees  a  God  (so  called)  equally  in 
both  and  in   neither,  and   encourages  an  easy^  trivial, 
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lighthearted  passage,  through  a  world  'neither  clear  nor 
dark/  into  another  world,  itself  neither  day  nor  night ;  yet 
we  shall  at  least  have  realized  God  in  His  holiness, 
Christ  in  His  necessity,  life  in  its  seriousness,  heaven  in 
its  glory;  we  shall  at  least  have  renounced  for  ever 
that  vile  flattery  which  barters  truth  for  a  smile — that 
ignoble  trafficking  in  great  names,  of  which  the  Nemesis 
is  the  forfeiture  of  great  realities. 

And  the  moral  of  it  all  is  weighty  and  legible.  If 
the  battle  is  so  sore  around  and  within  us ;  if  good  and 
evil  are  not  words  but  things ;  if  Christ  and  Satan  are 
not  phantoms  but  persons ;  if  we  must  have  a  side, 
though  we  know  it  not,  and  (in  the  language  of  this 
day's  Gospel)  he  that  is  not  with  Christ  must  be  against 
Him — let  us  be  serious.  The  mere  use  of  true  words 
will  help  us.  It  is  very  injurious  to  misread  and  miscall 
things  that  differ.  A  man  almost  passes  from  darkness 
to  light  in  compelling  himself  to  call  sin  sin,  and  Christ 
Master.  It  is  that  habit  of  interlacing  the  lines  and 
blending  the  colours  of  good  and  evil,  of  renaming 
crimes  and  vices  by  civil  palliatives,  of  complimenting 
away  the  strictness  and  sternness  of  moral  distinctions, 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  late  age  and  a  spurious  re- 
finement— it  is  this  which  reacts  upon  ourselves  in  the 
form  of  a  hesitating  faith,  a  wavering  walk,  and  a  vacil- 
lating purpose. 

Make  sure  of  heaven.  All  is  against  us,  but  one 
thing — *the  might  of  Jesus  Christ.'  *  Where  He  is, 
there  shall  His  servant  be : '  but  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  is  as  much  in  the  strength  to  follow,  as  in  the 
gfrace  to  arrive.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  decision. 
*  This  one  thing  I  do — I  press  toward  the  mark.' 
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And  although  we  dare  not  encourage  a  precipitate 
explanation  of  God's  dealing,  such  as  should  warrant  us 
in  ascribing  to  His  will  or  to  His  grace  events  and 
actions  which  bear  upon  them  the  visible  impress  of 
sin;  yet  so  much  as  this  we  may  say,  and  find  in  it 
great  help  and  great  solace  even  where  we  see  not  and 
cannot  see,  *  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter.'  Many  of  the  mysteries  of  earth 
may  explain  themselves  in  heaven.  The  sight  of  *  the 
King  in  His  beauty '  may  of  itself  do  much.  The  rest 
shall  wait  His  leisure :  and,  if  we  know  not  ever,  we 
shall  love  still. 


XXV. 

THE  WORLD   IS  GONE  AFTER  HIM. 

John  xii.  19. 

The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among  themselves^  Perceive  ye  how 
ye  prevail  nothing?  behold^  the  world  is  gone  after  Him, 

It  is  a  confession  of  defeat.  The  Pharisees  say, 
There  has  been  a  long  struggle,  and  it  has  gone  against 
us.  The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  had  shown 
them  the  hold  which  Christ  had  upon  the  people. 
*  Hosanna  now,  to-morrow  Crucify ' — fickle  and  incon- 
stant, as  ever,  is  that  ^  voice  of  the  people '  which  some 
have  surnamed  *  the  voice  of  a  God  :  *  but  the  Hosanna 
is  real  while  it  lasts — and  they  will  come  back  to  it  one 
day.  The  crowning  miracle,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  has 
made  an  impression  not  to  be  resisted.  Nothing  but 
violence  can  now  succeed.  *  The  chief  priests  consulted 
that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death.'  If  the 
supposed  Redeemer  of  Israel  is  seen  powerless  to  save 
Himself,  or  to  save  His  friend,  from  death,  there  may 
still  be  a  hope  that  His  religion  will  die  with  Him. 
His  enemies  would  have  been  glad  to  dispense  with 
force  in  dealing  with  Him :  but  if  neither  authority,  nor 
argument,  nor  persuasion,  nor  contempt,  nor  ridicule, 
nor  intimidation,  will  avail  anything,  so  it  must  be. 
A  way  must  be  found  to  turn  against  Him  the  strong 
arm  of  Rome ;  and  then  perhaps  the  ignorant  crowd  will 
return  to  its  senses,  and  fall  back  into  the  old  routine  of 
faith  and  practice. 

S 
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Two  questions  here  suggest  themselves.  What  was 
it  in  Jesus  Christ  which  so  deeply  stirred  the  enmity  of 
the  Pharisees  ?  And  what  was  it  in  Jesus  Christ  which 
made  it  true,  in  any  sense,  that  the  world  was  gone  after 
Him? 

I.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  some  respects 
hard  upon  the  Pharisees.  We  commonly  think  and 
talk  of  them  as  *  hypocrites' — and  we  have  Scripture 
warrant  for  it.  But  *  hypocrite'  in  Scripture  does  not 
mean  exactly  what  it  means  now.  We  use  the  word 
now  in  the  grossest  and  coarsest  sense.  We  call  a  man 
*  hypocrite,'  who  masks  a  profligate  life,  or  a  particular 
definite  vice,  under  a  conscious  and  deliberate  profession 
of  sanctity.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
some  such  persons  amongst  the  Pharisees.  But  this  is 
not  the  commonest  nor  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
hypocrisy ;  and  it  was  not  the  characteristic  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees  who  confront  us  in  the  Gospels.  When 
Jesus  Christ  said,  *  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  I '  He  went  much  deeper  than  this.  *He 
knew  what  was  in  man' — not  only  what  lies  on  the 
surface.  He  meant  by  *  hypocrisy '  that  sort  of  double- 
ness,  which  may  be  but  half-conscious,  or  which  may  be 
quite  unconscious,  to  the  man  himself.  We  can  quite 
believe  what  we  are  told  in  books  of  these  Pharisees, 
that  they  were  generally  moral  men — in  many  cases, 
temperate  even  to  asceticism — if  severe  upon  others, 
also  scrupulous  themselves.  We  have  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  we  find  it  hard  to  recon- 
cile this  description  with  their  feeling  and  conduct 
towards  the  Christ  of  God. 

Who  are  they,  even  in  Christian  times,  who  are  most 
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sensitive  to  the  appearance  of  what  they  regard  as 
irregular  teachers   of  reh'gion?    Who  were   they  who 
made  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England  in   the   last 
century,  a  man  of  saintly  life  and  perfect  orthodoxy — 
a  man  who  made  it  the  very  rule  of  his  followers  that 
they  should  be  regular  at  church  and  sacrament — a 
by-word   and  a  'hissing/  because  he   would   seek  the 
scattered  sheep  of  the  Church  in  highways  and  hedges, 
ministering,  by  personal  search  and  call,  to  those  who 
would  not  come  to  be  fed  by  their  appointed  pastors? 
Were   they   not   the   men   of  order   and   tradition,   of 
legal   position   and  regular  office,  who  had  possessed 
hitherto  the  monopoly  of  doctrine,  and  who  honestly 
believed  themselves   to   be  God's   ministers  attending 
continually  upon  the  edification  of  His  people?    What 
can  be  so  natural,  as  that  persons  exercising  influence, 
in  the  name  of  God,  over   the  opinion   and  conduct 
of  their  countrymen — ^whether  from  the  higher  motive, 
the  desire  to  benefit,  or  from  the  lower  motive,  itself, 
too,  present  in  most  of  us,  the  love  of  power — should 
keenly  feel  the  appearance  of  some  new  actor  on  the 
stage  of  the  Church,  professing  to  supply  a  want  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  a  reproach  to  them,  and  to 
supply  it  in  a  form  or  with  appendages  at  once  novel 
and  distasteful?    Who  can  wonder,  if  the  last  to  give 
their  sympathy  to  the  new  doctrine  are  the  established 
exponents  of  the  old?    Who  can  wonder,  if  a  large 
mixture  of  feelings — some  worse,  some  better — should 
make  such  men  cold  and  captious  in  criticizing  state- 
ments and   estimating  results;  ready  to  suppose  evil 
rather  than  good,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  grief  and 
even  of  bitterness  if  they  have  to  confess  to  themselves 
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that  they  bid  in  vain  against  such  rivals — ^that  the  world, 
gentle  and  simple,  is  gone  away  after  them  ? 

If  such  experiences  are  neither  rare  nor  inexplicable 
in  Christian  days  and  among  Christian  ministers,  we  can 
all  understand  their  existence  in  those  latter  times  of 
a  worn-out  Judaism,  into  the  midst  of  which  (I  speak  as 
a  man)  a  young,  a  humble,  an  unlearned  Galilean 
brought  a  sudden  call  to  the  abandonment  of  all  teaching 
but  His  own,  a  startling  claim  to  universal  obedience  on 
the  ground  of  a  commission  signed  not  on  earth  but  in 
heaven.  All  the  feelings  which  we  have  imagined  as 
contributing  to  offence  in  the  former  case  are  here  com- 
bined and  aggravated  to  the  uttermost  in  prejudicing 
the  Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  time  against  the  Gospel  of 
the  new  salvation.  No  words  can  be  strong  enough  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  rashness,  the  presumption,  the 
irreverence,  of  His  utterances  concerning  things  which 
to  them  were  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  religion 
itself.  When  He  not  only  warned  the  people  against 
them  as  blind  and  dangerous  guides,  but  even  denounced, 
as  superstitious  and  immoral,  rules,  and  observances,  and 
principles  too,  which  had  been  the  subjects  of  their  study 
and  the  objects  of  their  veneration  in  the  homes  of  their 
fathers  and  in  the  schools  of  their  Rabbis ;  when  He 
reduced  the  whole  of  duty  to  two  simple  precepts,  which 
any  honest  heart  could  apply,  without  the  aid  of  scribe 
or  synagogue,  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  life ;  and 
when  He  went  on  to  say  that  not  only  was  obedience 
a  thing  of  the  heart,  but  that  it  lay,  first  of  all,  in  an 
unqualified  self-surrender  to  Him  as  the  Lord  and  the 
life  of  a  world  made  by  Him  and  by  Him  to  be  saved  ; 
we  can  all  understand  the  indignation,  I  had  almost  said 
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the  righteous  indignation,  which  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
dark  age  must  have  felt  against  the  promulgator  of  such 
doctrine:  there  must  be  war  to  the  knife  between  it 
and  Him:  only  on  the  ruins  of  the  religion  of  the 
Pharisees  could  possibly  rise  the  religion  which  was  to 
spring  from  His  cross  and  from  His  grave. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  to  be  thus 
prepossessed  and  prejudiced  against  any  form  or  shape 
of  doctrine  which  came  challenging  their  assent  to  it  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  We  have  only  sought  to  show 
the  naturalness  of  that  sin  in  the  heart  that  beats  in  man 
as  he  is.  We  lose  altogether  the  admonition  of  the 
Pharisee  when  we  exile  and  outlaw  him  as  a  monster 
of  the  past.  The  lesson  which  he  teaches  us  is  the 
danger  of  prejudice  in  things  of  the  soul.  We  ought  not 
to  be  so  wedded  to  one  form  or  one  formula,  to  one 
ritual  or  one  Shibboleth,  as  to  be  incapable  of  profiting 
by  any  new  light  (as  it  may  prove  to  be)  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  The  Pharisees  ought  to  have 
examined  the  commission  of  Christ  as  (in  some  sense) 
they  seem  to  have  examined  that  of  His  forerunner  the 
Baptist.  But  the  difference  between  the  message  of 
John  and  the  message  of  Jesus  was  just  that  which  made 
all  the  difference  to  them  between  the  credible  and 
the  incredible.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we  read,  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  John's  baptism :  his  cry  was  for 
repentance  for  sins  done  under  the  law;  there  was  no 
distinct  announcement,  as  yet,  of  an  altogether  different 
righteousness.  With  Christ  it  was  otherwise.  *  I  came,' 
He  said,  *not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil:'  yet  the  thing 
*  fulfilled'  admits  no  further  filling;  and  the  Pharisee 
rightly  perceived  that  henceforth  it  was  system  against 
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system,  law  against  Gospel,  merit  against  grace,  a 
righteousness  from  below  against  a  righteousness  from 
above.     They  saw  it,  and  they  took  their  side. 

a.  The  text  tells  us  of  the  issue.  Prophetically,  it  is 
true.  The  Pharisee,  like  Caiaphas  in  an  earlier  verse  of 
the  Lesson,  *  spake  this  not  of  himself.'  The  Pharisee 
*  prophesied  *  in  this  saying.  The  fulfilment  of  it  was 
not  yet — the  Pharisee  himself  had  one  move  more.  But 
in  principle  it  was  true  even  then.  The  Pharisee  avails 
nothing.  He  might  prevail,  he  did  after  this  prevail, 
to  shed  the  atoning  blood ;  but  that  blood  itself  became 
the  means  of  fulfilling  the  confession.  The  world  is  gone 
after  Christ. 

We  are  to  read  the  text  now  in  this  deep  sense,  and 
ask,  What  is  it  in  Jesus  Christ  which  makes  Him  more 
than  conqueror  in  His  world-wide  and  time-long  warfare 
with  the  Pharisee — ^with  the  teaching,  that  is,  which  has 
the  Pharisee  in  it,  whether  it  call  itself  Judaism,  or  call 
itself  Christianity  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  professedly 
Christian  teaching  is  deeply  leavened  with  Pharisaism. 
We  must  not  be  harsh  or  hasty  in  saying  so :  there  may 
be  an  unjust  judgment  in  this  thing  as  in  all  things :  not 
in  names  or  words,  but  in  principles,  does  the  reality  lie, 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

This  will  appear  if  we  try  to  answer  the  question, 
Why  does  the  world  go  after  Christ?  what  is  the 
attraction  ? 

We  will  briefly  touch  three  points. 

(i)  The  first  is,  reality.  We  may  trifle  with  Christ :  but 
Christ  never  trifles  with  us.  This  is  what  made  the  com- 
mon people  hear  Him  gladly.    Rich  men,  luxurious  men. 
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literary  men,  men  with  abundance  in  possession  and  pro- 
spect, men  with  interesting,  agreeable,  amusing,  or  else 
ambitious  lives,  can  play  with  religion  as  they  play  with 
society ;  can  discuss,  with  half  their  attention,  with  less 
than  half  their  interest,  questions  of  doctrine,  questions 
of  faith,  if  they  even  involve  the  question,  *  What  think 
ye  of  Christ?'  But  men  and  women  who  live  hard 
lives,  who  know  not  which  way  to  turn  for  to-morrow's 
bread,  may  have,  indeed,  no  comfort,  no  assurance,  no 
faith — in  that  case,  they  are  wretched,  or  they  are  wicked ; 
without  God  avowedly,  without  hope  consciously — but 
they  are  too  miserable  for  pretence,  for  hypocrisy,  for 
trifling.  If  they  ever  *go  after'  any  one,  it  must  be  a  real 
person.  It  must  be  some  one  who  looks  them  in  the 
face,  looks  into  the  life,  looks  into  the  heart,  and,  let  me 
add,  can  see  into  heaven.  That  is  what  they  want,  and 
that  is  just  what  Christ  is.  He  is  so  real.  The  Pharisee, 
Christian  or  Jew,  can  tell  a  man  the  proper  breadth  of 
a  phylactery,  the  precise  measurement  of  a  sabbath- 
day's  journey,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  text,  or  the  exact 
number  of  letters  in  a  book  of  Moses;  can  bid  him 
attend  school  and  church,  can  offer  him  the  tract  of  a 
district  visitor,  can  warn  him  of  the  peril  of  an  unbaptized 
child,  judge  without  mercy  an  unwedded  marriage,  or 
threaten  him  with  the  hopelessness  of  an  unrealized 
hell — there  is  no  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  to 
regard  him.  Abject,  miserable,  wicked  people  have 
learned  to  hazard  all  these  things.  But  let  Jesus  Christ, 
or  let  a  man  with  Jesus  Christ  in  him,  go  to  that  same 
person,  and  speak  to  him  as  a  friend — but,  much  more, 
speak  to  him  as  one  who  has  seen  God,  and  knows ;  as 
one  who  is  of  the  same  passions  with  that  other,  is  aware 
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of  all  his  difficulties,  temptations,  infirmities,  sins,  and  yet 
knows  a  way,  one  way,  through  them,  out  of  them,  into 
a  glorious  light,  into  a  perfect  rest,  into  an  everlasting 
heaven;  let  him  speak  that  he  doth  know,  and  testify 
that  he  hath  seen,  as  having  himself  first  tasted  of  the 
great  love — nothing,  no  one,  can  quite  stand  against 
that :  the  man  who  cannot  follow  will  bless,  the  man 
who  does  not  find  his  way  out  of  his  sins  will  yet  thank 
you  for  showing  it.  It  is  so  different  from  the  Pharisee — 
from  the  man  who  trusts  in  himself  that  he  is  righteous ; 
from  the  man  whose  holy  utterances  are  so  glib  that 
there  is  no  bite  in  them  ;  from  the  man  whose  face  tells 
you  that  he  has  never  had  a  struggle,  and  who  will 
sleep  just  as  soundly  whether  you  hear  or  whether  you 
forbear.  '  Perceive  ye  how  ye  avail  nothing  ?  but  the 
world  is  gone  after  hitnl 

(2)  The  second  thing,  strange  to  say  it,  is  the  un- 
worldliness  of  Jesus  Christ.  No.  man  thinks  the  better 
of  a  religious  teacher  for  being  worldly.  It  is  a  great 
though  a  common  error.  Men  think — religious  men,  so 
called,  will  almost  say — *  If  I  can  but  please,  I  shall  win.* 
They  will  go  as  near  to  the  earth  as  possible;  they 
will  make  every  compromise  that  an  express  threat  of 
Scripture  does  not  prohibit ;  they  misapply  those  much 
abused  words  of  St.  Paul  about  *  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men  ;'  they  jest  with  the  trifling,  they  smile  with  the 
profane ;  and  thus  they  hope  to  win  acceptance  for 
their  next  sermon — so  agreeable  a  person  must  surely 
persuade !  Miserable  miscalculation !  The  man  has  just 
made  his  ministry  nugatory.  Far  better  if  that  man 
were  never  seen  but  in  his  pulpit.  And  yet  what  a  con- 
demnation of  the  man  and  of  the  pulpit  in  one ! 
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What  was  it  that  drew  all  those  crowds  three  years 
before  this  to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  to  see  a  man  who 
carried  mortification,  unearthliness,  in  his  very  face? 
Did  the  publicans  expect  to  find  in  the  Baptist  a  man 
who  could  tell  them  of  some  new  device  for  extracting 
gain  from  the  tolls  and  from  the  customs?  Did  the 
soldiers  hope  to  extract  some  new  secret  of  oppression, 
or  some  palliative  for  past  cruelties,  from  the  austere 
dweller  in  the  wilderness,  to  whom  they  first  bared  their 
sin-laden  bosoms,  and  then  addressed  the  practical 
question,  *And  what  shall  we  do?'  You  might  have 
said,  What  could  John  have  to  say  to  case-hardened 
men  of  the  world — John,  a  child  of  seclusion  and  of  the 
desert — which  they  would  not  turn  into  ridicule  as  mere 
simplicity  and  unknowingness  ?  Yet  they  went.  A  re- 
vival such  as  there  has  been  none  in  all  these  times — 
an  awakening  which  made  even  Pharisees  join  with 
what  they  called  the  *  accursed '  populace  in  telling  out 
hidden  sins  and  immersing  themselves  (at  a  poor  re- 
cluse's bidding)  in  a  public  river — attested  that  hermit's 
ministry  in  the  wilderness;  and  taught  at  least  this 
lesson,  that  the  last  man  whom  worldly  men,  princes 
or  peasants,  will  seek  in  their  soul's  extremity,  is  the 
physician  who  is  half  of  this  world ;  that  no  cottage 
and  no  hovel  is  too  mean  for  them,  if  they  may  but 
find  in  it  a  man  who  lives  only  for  eternity ;  and  that 
it  was  just  the  incomparable  unworldliness  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  made  Pharisees  say,  *  We  avail  nothing — 
the  world  is  gone  after  Him.' 

(3)  All  will  anticipate  the  third  and  last  thing — the 
wonderful  love.  It  was  so  new  to  publicans  and  sinners 
— it  is  so  new  to  them  now — to  be  treated  with  love. 
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Advice,  warning,  threatening,  could  be  got  anywhere 
—can  be  got  anywhere  to-day,  from  Christians  who 
have  all  the  Gospel  by  heart,  but  have  forgotten  the 
Gospel — the  tone — that  indescribable  something  in  the 
message  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has  made  the  sinner 
sometimes  say,  *  Even  in  hell  I  shall  love  Him.* 
That  marvellous  union  of  severity  and  goodness — that 
strange  unearthly  love  which  will  not  spare  the  sin 
that  must  shut  love  out — depend  upon  it,  this  is  quite 
peculiar  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  a 
whole  Gospel  out  of  one  half  of  His.  There  is  a  love 
which  sympathizes  so  tenderly  with  the  sinner  that  it 
will  take  him  to  its  bosom  sin  and  all — will  say,  *  I  know 
that  it  is  hard  to  part  with  that  one  sin :  God  is 
merciful,  He  will  allow  for  the  difficulty:  He  will  receive 
thee,  fear  not:  thy  sin  will  fall  off  in  the  crossing  of 
the  river.'  And  there  is  a  sternness  towards  the  sin, 
which  quite  repels  and  shuts  out  the  sinner:  a  stern- 
ness which  tries  to  frighten  men  out  of  sinning — which 
puts  repentance,  confession,  amendment  of  life,  between 
the  lost  one  and  the  one  Saviour,  and  so  neutralizes 
the  very  cross  itself  by  inverting  the  forgiveness  which 
is  the  spring  of  life,  and  the  sanctification  which  is  its 
stream. 

Very  different  is  it  when  Christ  speaks — when  Christ 
says,  'Forgive  not  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy 
times  seven.'  Is  not  the  precept  a  promise  too  ">  Shall 
the  human  patience  surpass  the  divine,  or  the  clause 
*  Forgive  us'  in  His  own  prayer  be  less  comprehensive 
than  the  companion  clause,  *  As  we  forgive? ' 

'Perceive  ye  how  we  avail  nothing,'  with  our  ante- 
cedent conditions  and  our  accompanying  limitations? 
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*  The  world  is  gone  after  Him  *  who  is  all  love — who 
first  gave  Himself,  and  then  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers. 

Most  of  all  is  this  love  felt  when  flesh  and  heart  faileth. 
Very  peculiar  is  that  last  hour — in  its  helplessness,  in  its 
dependence,  in  its  clearsightedness,  and  in  its  trust. 
Certainly  no  Pharisee  avails  anything  beside  the  death- 
bed— 

A  view  of  Christ,  the  sinner's  Friehd, 

Alone  can  cheer  him  in  his  end 
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THE  TREASURE  TWICE   HIDDEN. 

Matthew  xiii.  44. 

Treasure  hid  in  a  field,  the  which  when  a  man  hath  found 

he  hideth. 

Days  of  excitement,  whether  in  the  things  of  God  or 
of  man,  are  proverbially  days  of  danger :  and  those  who 
are  in  any  sense  charged  with  souls  ought  at  such  times 
to  occupy  with  twofold  anxiety  the  watchtower  of 
thought  and  quietness.  There  are  some  aspects  of 
truth  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  greater  prominence 
and  attractiveness  of  others.  There  are  certain  qualities 
of  mind  which  God  has  given  to  one  man,  and  not  given, 
or  given  more  sparingly  to  another.  And  no  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  his  gift.  No  man  ought  to  allow 
himself  to  be  overborne  or  silenced,  in  the  enunciation 
of  his  truth,  by  reason  of  the  greater  confidence  or 
greater  popularity  of  another's.  The  thing  to  be  avoided 
by  us  all  is  the  so  holding  our  own  as  to  disparage 
or  denounce  another's.  The  whole  truth  is  very  large, 
very  many-sided.  God  alone  possesses  it :  God  Himself 
can  but  give  it  in  pieces  and  fragments,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  to  the  very  best,  the  very  wisest,  the  very 
most  devoted,  of  His  children.  Let  each  bring  what  he 
has,  remembering  that  he  has  received  it.  Let  each  lay 
his  little  offering  on  the  great  altar,  of  earnestness,  of 
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sympathy,  of  disinterested  love :  and  then,  although  no 
one  person,  and  no  one  church,  and  no  one  land,  and  no 
one  generation,  will  know  one  millionth  part  of  all 
knowledge,  or  arrive  within  many  millions  of  miles  of  the 
perfect  perfection,  yet  all  will  be  working  together,  and 
helping  on,  and  following  after,  and  pressing  towards 
— till  in  some  remote  (or  perhaps  not  remote)  future 
the  blessed  aspiration  of  St.  Paul  shall  find  its  fulfilment, 
and  *  we  all  come  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  full-grown  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.' 
Lord,  hasten  it  in  Thy  time. 

Now  the  contribution  which  it  is  in  my  heart  to  offer 
this  morning  to  the  great  work  is  found  in  this  clause  of 
one  of  our  Lord's  parables.  It  is  the  id^a  of  the  treasure 
twice  hidden — once  by  the  original  depositor,  once  by  the 
fortunate  finder :  once,  as  it  has  lain,  for  ages  perhaps,  in 
the  ground  ;  once,  as  it  is  a  second  time  covered  up  and 
buried  by  the  man  that  would  turn  his  temporary  hold- 
ing into  a  perpetual,  an  inalienable  possession.  *  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field ; 
the  which  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  first  hideth,  and 
then  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath, 
and  buyeth  that  field.* 

No  word  of  Christ  is  without  signification.  I  dare  not 
slur  over  that  remarkable  word  '  hideth,'  as  one  element 
(at  least)  of  the  spiritual  process  by  which  a  man  makes 
sure  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

But  even  this  is  the  second  concealment.  The  treasure 
is  hidden  first  of  all  by  the  hand  unseen. 

How  tender,  how  intelligent,  how  considerate,  is  Jesus 
Christ — God  in  Christ.    How  mercifully  He  recognizes, 
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what  some  speaking  in  His  name  make  so  light  of,  the 
difficulty  of  believing.  He  says,  the  treasure  of  treasures 
is  a  hid  treasure.  It  has  been  for  ages  buried  in  that 
common-looking  field  which  is  the  world — whatever  the 
world  be  for  each  one  of  us ;  the  world  of  circumstance, 
and  the  world  of  business,  and  the  world  of  chance  and 
change,  ancj  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  and  passion 
and  longing.  Under  all  that  crust  and  surface  of  ordinary 
living,  such  as  it  is  in  one  century  or  another  century, 
such  as  it  is  in  one  country,  rank,  sex,  home,  or  another, 
there  lies,  deeply  buried,  utterly  hidden,  its  very  exis- 
tence, as  that  which  it  is,  unguessed  and  unsuspected, 
this  treasure  of  treasures,  a  Gospel  of  life  and  immortality, 
telling  of  joys  present  and  eternal  such  as  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived.  Hid — hid  in  a 
field.  And  then  men  come  and  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
hidden  at  all ;  that  it  is  alL  as  plain  as  the  sunbeam  ; 
that  there  is  not  a  difficulty,  nor  a  delay,  nor  a  doubt 
about  it.  Christ  says,  it  is  hidden ;  and  the  history  of 
eighteen  centuries,  honestly  written,  honestly  read,  says 
so  too. 

Now  and  then  a  heart  opens  itself  to  us,  and  then  we 
see  again  that  the  treasure  is  deeply  hidden.  There  is 
so  much  against  believing.  The  first  glance  presents 
nothing  but  improbabilities.  Miracle  is  improbable ; 
divine  interposition  is  improbable ;  forgiveness  is  im- 
probable; grace  is  improbable;  a  future  life  is  impro- 
bable :  all  is  so  dark,  so  confused,  so  doubtful :  Provi- 
dence itself  looks  so  indifferent,  so  unfriendly,  or  else  so 
incapable ;  the  aspect  of  the  world,  of  human  nature  and 
human  life,  is  so  much  that  of  a  thing  either  neglected, 
or  else  quite  riotous  and  out  of  hand  ;  the  subject  of  prayer 
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(to  say  but  that)  is  so  full  of  unexplained,  of  inexplicable 
mystery ;  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  abstruse, 
the  facts  of  Christianity  are  so  uncertain — what  shall  we 
answer  ?  Could  we  answer  better  than  by  saying,  Christ 
Himself  called  the  Gospel  a  hid  treasure?  Christ  Him- 
self warned  us  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
might  walk  over  that  field,  might  even  dig  that  field, 
and  not  find  it.  Christ  Himself  taught  us  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  temper  and  disposition  beforehand  in 
him  who  would  come  to  Him ;  that  proud  men,  self-con- 
fident men,  werldly  men,  trifling  men,  literary  men  as 
such,  philosophers  as  such,  would  never  find  Him; 
might  meet  Him  in  their  feasts,  hear  Him  in  their 
streets,  compliment  Him  upon  His  life  or  doctrine,  and 
yet  be  nothing  bettered — never  know  anything  of  His 
rest,  His  comfort.  His  strength  ;  because,  to  use  His 
figure,  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid,' 
deeply  hid,  beneath  that  field  which  is  the  world. 

And  if  it  were  not  hidden,  it  would  not  be  the  treasure. 
Heaven  casually  or  lightly  opened ;  heaven  entered  as  a 
matter  of  course,  merely  because  earth  was  gone  by  or 
had  become  distasteful ;  that  sort  of  heaven  which  is  the 
dream  or  the  talk  of  discontented  or  bereaved  people, 
who  would  not  cross  the  room  to  make  one  enquiry  or 
utter  one  prayer  or  cultivate  one  temper  suitable  to  it — 
this  would  be  no  heaven  at  all  for  souls.  Better,  a 
thousand  times  better,  annihilation  than  such  a  heaven 
— happier  for  the  creature,  worthier  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  the  hiddenness  which  makes  it  priceless.  It  is 
just  the  necessity  of  digging  which  enhances  the  finding. 
If  the  Gospel  were  so  obvious  that  no  one  could  miss  it ; 
if  it  could  just  be  picked  up,  and  put  into  a  drawer,  and 
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kept  for  high  days  and  holidays,  all  else  going  on  just  as 
formerly,  only  the  key  of  heaven  safe  for  me  when  I  die ; 
the  possession  of  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  mockery 
or  a  snare.  It  is  hidden,  and  therefore  the  noblest  part 
of  me  must  search  for  it.  It  is  hidden,  and  therefore 
thought  and  desire  and  prayer  and  longing  must  make 
a  man  of  me  in  the  very  search.  It  is  hidden,  and  there- 
fore I  have  to  put  together  all  manner  of  thoughts,  and 
ponder  all  manner  of  reasons,  and  undergo  all  manner  of 
experiences,  and  go  perhaps  through  a  very  furnace  of 
afflictions,  and  be  put  alive  into  a  very  caMron  of  seeth- 
ing doubts,  in  the  way  to  the  finding.  I  cannot  be  put 
off  with  peradventures  or  possibilities ;  I  shalj  not  be 
baffled  by  myriads  of  separate  objections ;  I  must  face, 
the  whole  of  me,  the  whole  of  being;  I  must  lay  my 
account  for  eternity  as  well  as  time  ;  I  must  hear,  I  must 
examine,  I  must  balance,  and  I  must  judge.  Thus  the 
effort  of  the  seeking  is  reward  enough,  if  it  stopped 
there;  and  the  value  of  the  finding  is  multiplied 
beyond  calculation  by  the  fact  that  the  treasure  itself 
was  hidden. 

The  treasure  is  hid — and  the  man  who  finds  hides  it 
again. 

In  the  literal  province  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken,  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  risked  all.  If 
the  first  thing  had  been  to  proclaim  the  finding,  another 
might  have  stepped  in  to  outbid  the  purchaser.  If  the 
treasure  had  even  been  left  open  upon  the  ground  with- 
out one  word  spoken,  another  might  have  come  that  way 
and  appropriated  the  discovery.  The  course  taken  was 
the  right  one — to  hide  again. 

Was  it  for  nothing  that  our  Lord  put  this  dause,  about 
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the  second  concealment,  into  His  parable  of  the  hid 
treasure  ? 

We  must  suppose  now  that  by  some  one  of  His  un- 
searchable influences  God  has  brought  a  man  to  what 
Scripture  calls  *  the  obedience  of  faith.'  Sometimes  sud- 
denly, as  by  the  flash  of  a  sunbeam — far  oftener,  and  far 
more  safely,  by  a  succession  of  processes,  the  first  of 
which  may  lie  out  of  sight  and  out  of  memory — the 
reality  of  Christ  has  been  apprehended,  and  the  buried 
treasure  has  become  consciously  a  treasure  found.  This 
is  the  critical  moment,  at  which  man  may  say.  Publish, 
but  at  which  Christ  says.  Hide. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suggest  that  a  duty  is  laid  upon 
me,  of  making  known,  as  a  Psalmist  says,  *what  God 
hath  done  for  my  soul.'  It  is  a  duty  to  Christ — it  is  a 
duty  also  to  men.  It  may  stimulate  the  like  search,  the 
like  discovery,  in  others :  at  all  events,  it  will  honour 
Him  whose  you  now  are  and  whom  you  henceforth 
serve. 

Can  I  see  no  wisdom  in  the  opposite  saying.  Hide  ? 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  dreadful  possibility — and  yet 
none  can  be  blind  to  it — of  a  subsequent  loss  of  the 
treasure;  of  an  awakening,  to-morrow  morning  or  this 
day  year,  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  dream.  How  mourn- 
ful those  backward  footsteps — none  can  say  there  are 
none  such— on  the  sands  of  fleeting  feeling,  of  imag^inary 
conversion.  Of  these  things  we  will  not  speak :  partly 
because  perhaps  any  stir,  even  if  it  be  temporary,  is  bet- 
ter than  a  life-long  stagnation ;  partly  because  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  soul  was  ever  lost  by  reason  of 
another  soul's  'going  back  and  walking  no  more  with 
Jesus' — -whether  one  person  does  really,  in  this  way, 
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change  or  shape  his  course  for  evil,  or  draw  indeed,  from 
such  experiences,  any  other  inference  than  that  of  the 
fickleness  and  the  foolishness  of  the  particular  ebb  and 
flow. 

Let  us  rather  think,  as  our  Lord  would  have  us  to  do, 
of  the  soul's  good  of  the  finder. 

(i)  The  man  in  the  parable  hides  till  he  has  pur- 
chased. And  you — can  you  be  quite  sure  that  the 
treasure  is  yours?  We  all  know  what  excitement  can 
do.  The  mere  contag^ion  of  a  multitude  is  something 
wonderful.  That  *  voice  of  many  waters,'  the  singing  of 
a  vast  concourse,  is  overwhelming.  The  soul's  music,  of 
a  particular  human  instructor,  is  powerful.  Let  nothing 
tempt  you  to  say  you  have  found,  until  these  impressions 
are  over.  Hide,  at  least  till  you  have  sold  all  and 
bought  the  field.    This  must  take  time. 

(a)  I  know  it  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  obsolete 
if  not  misleading  consideration — but  I  believe  it  to  be 
important,  and  shall  not  keep  it  back — that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  Church ;  by  which  I  mean,  a  visible 
community  instituted  by  Christ  Himself,  entered  by 
baptism,  cemented  by  communion,  regularly  ministered 
to  by  ordained  men,  fed  by  the  Word  of  God,  and, 
although  (as  Christ  Himself  foretold,  in  His  parables  of 
the  Tares  and  the  Net)  containing  many  unfaithful  and 
unworthy  members,  yet  not  to  be  set  aside,  and  not  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  coinmunity,  of  which  *  something 
that  has  taken  place  within  them*  is  the  condition  and 
the  criterion.  Believing  in  a  universal  redemption,  and 
in  a  society  held  together  by  sacraments  and  by  a 
ministry,  I  could  not  encourage  any  person  to  create 
a  church  within  a  church  on  the  footing  of  any  other 
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profession  than  that  which  all  make  every  time  that 
they  enter  these  walls  or  kneel  at  those  rails. 

Therefore  the  precept,  *  Finder,  hide,'  has  this  further 
meaning :  Do  not,  by  word  or  sign,  imply  anything  more 
than  that  you,  as  you  trust,  have  got  a  truer,  a  more 
real  conviction  than  you  once  had  of  the  meaning  of 
your  Christian  standing  and  Christian  profession.  Do 
not  for  a  moment  assume  that  your  brother,  who  has 
not  said  the  same  thing,  is  not  quite  alike  and  equally 
a  Christian.  Charity  requires  you  to  take  him  on  his 
profession :  humility,  modesty,  forbids  you  to  make  a 
new  profession  yourself. 

(3)  You  will  say  then,  *Is  nothing  to  come  of  my 
conversion— of  my  new  conviction,  if  you  prefer  so  to 
describe  it?'  I  will  answer  you,  and  still  in  our  Lord's 
words — *  he  hideth.' 

Sj^y  nothing  publicly  about  your  new  experience.  Be 
only  ashamed  that  you  had  it  not  earlier.  Take  it  for 
granted  that  others  around  you  believe  in  Christ  just  as 
you  do.  Go  on,  in  all  things,  as  if  you  were  a  Christian. 
•Hide'  the  treasure,  first  of  all,  in  your  heart.  The 
Psalmist  says  so.  *  Thy  word  have  I  hid  within  my  heart.' 
Make  sure  of  it  there.  Day  by  day  hide  it  deeper. 
This  hiding  will  be  another  word  for  the  best  possible 
kind  of  showing.  The  light  that  shines  through  is  the 
true  light.  Let  it  shine  in  your  home.  Be  the  best- 
tempered,  the  most  self-forgetting,  the  most  delightful 
person  in  the  house.  Let  it  shine  in  society.  Let  an 
earnest  prayer  precede  every  engagement.  Be  not  afraid 
then  to  use  all  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  you  for  the 
refreshment  of  weary  spirits  and  travail-worn  toilers. 
Let  the  law  of  charity,  and  the  law  of  purity,  and  the 
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law  of  reverence,  reign  in  you  everywhere.  Draw  all 
men  towards  you  by  your  cheerfulness  and  by  your  love. 
Make  them  say,  I  wonder  where  that  person,  so  homely, 
so  unattractive,  gets  her  charm.  Let  them  wonder. 
You  know — yet  you  talk  not  of  it.  When  you  have  the 
chance,  enter  into  converse  with  a  soul.  Such  chances 
come  daily— only  we  miss  them.  Help  that  soul,  first 
by  sympathy — then  by  a  breath  of  the  Spirit — then  by 
a  whisper  of  Jesus  Christ.  Lead,  never  drive ;  influence, 
never  overpower ;  persuade,  never  denounce.  Thus  you 
will  learn  that  to  hide,  in  Christ's  sense,  is  never  dis- 
ingenuous ;  that  to  hide  is,  in  Christ's  sense,  to  show. 

Finally,  there  is  a  way  of  hiding  which  is  all  good ; 
so  modest,  so  faithful — if  more  tried  it,  so  effectual.  Let 
every  new  conviction— conversion,  if  you  will — 'hide* 
itself  in  the  church.  It  is  so  beautiful,  so  delightful,  to 
fed  that  that  which  it  would  be  assuming,  ostentatious, 
uncharitable,  to  say  or  to  do  elsewhere — where  it  must 
imply  that  we  are  different  from,  more  religious  than, 
other  people,  who  say  not  or  do  not  the  like — it  is  simple 
faith,  quite  the  natural  thing,  to  do  and  to  say  here. 
That  privacy  of  publicity,  which  is  the  beauty  and  the 
safety  of  congregational  worship ;  that  utterance  of  the 
soundest  soberest  words ;  that  union  in  the  regular  pre- 
scribed ordinances,  not  because  I  am  different  from 
others,  but  because  I  am  one  with  them,  one  in 
Christ — is  a  blessing  of  which  experience  proves  the 
value,  and  for  which  life  itself  is  not  long  enough. 
You  who  have  found  the  hid  treasure,  come  and  hide 
it  again  here.  Let  the  prayers,  let  the  praises,  let  the 
Communion — to  others  perhaps  (God  knows)  not  so 
real,  not  so  significant,  not  so  earnest  as  they  ought  to 
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be — become  to  you  henceforth  full  of  life.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  you  have  found  elsewhere  an)^ing  more  sweet, 
more  powerful,  more  life-like,  than  you  might  have  found 
here.  Or,  if  you  have,  bring  it  back  with  you  hither. 
Come  amongst  us,  henceforth,  bringing  with  you  the 
perfume  of  a  more  heavenly  doctrine,  the  music  of  a 
more  angelic  choir.  The  church  is  the  home  of  happy 
souls,  as  it  is  the  nursery  of  the  immature  and  the 
schoolroom  of  the  enquiring.  Help  us,  each  one  of  you, 
by  that  fresh  breeze  of  spiritual  life,  which  shall  stir 
our  sultry  atmosphere  into  a  climate  of  divine  life  and 
health  and  joy.  We  want  you — leave  us  not.  Be  of 
the  Church  as  Christ  founded  it — not  dead  branches, 
but  vigorous,  fertile,  fruit-bearing.  *He  showed  me 
a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  and  3nelded  her  fruit  every  month;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.' 
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And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them,  and  wept;  and  returned 
to  them  again,  and  communed  with  them;  and  took  from  them 
Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their  eyes. 

There  were  many  things  in  that  weeping.  There  was 
the  sight  of  great  distress.  There  was  the  recollection 
of  a  terrible  sorrow.  There  was  the  sudden  recognition 
of  brothers  unseen  for  years.  There  was  the  hearing — 
always  so  pathetic — of  self-reproaches,  genuine,  and 
generous,  and  unstinted.  There  was  the  mention  of 
his  own  name  in  these :  it  was  for  their  condtict  to  him 
that  these  brothers  were  reproaching  themselves.  And 
all  this,  with  the  added  touch  of  marvel  and  mystery ; 
of  unconsciousness  on  their  part,  and  necessary  secrecy 
on  his.  *  They  knew  not  that  he  understood  them ;  for 
he  spake  unto  them  by  an  interpreter.'  His  tears  must 
be  secret  tears.  *  He  sought  where  to  weep,  and  he 
entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there.' 

Besides  the  tenderness,  we  have  also,  in  the  verse 
before  us,  two  other  qualities.  One  of  these  is  self- 
control.  After  the  weeping,  there  is  the  returning  to 
commune  with  them.  *He  washed  his  face,  and  refrained 
himself.*  Tenderness  alone  would  here  have  been  weak- 
ness. There  is  much  to  be  done  before  it  ought  to 
predominate.    The  tears  must  be  hidden  by  a  firm  self- 
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restraint,  or  the  discipline  which  justice  prescribes  can- 
not be  carried  through. 

There  is  more  than  self-control  here :  there  is  even 
severity.  He  is  judge  as  well  as  brother :  the  crime 
of  the  past  must  not  be  simply  condoned,  though  the 
heart  yearns  to  comfort,  and  must  bleed  in  punishing. 
Tenderness,  self-control,  severity,  these  three,  form  the 
combination  which  the  text  presents,  and  make  the 
character  not  only  exemplary,  but  typical  also ;  a  model 
of  the  human  dealing,  because,  first  and  above  all,  a 
sample  of  the  divine. 

I.  There  is  in  every  one  of  us  a  secret  life  as  well  as 
a  visible,  and  it  is  rather  shallowness  than  sincerity 
which  would  break  the  barrier  between  the  two.  It  is 
no  condemnation  of  any  man  to  say  that  he  has  his 
joys  and  that  he  has  his  sorrows  with  which  he  allows 
no  stranger  to  intermeddle.  We  despise  the  confidences 
which  are  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole  field  of  casual 
acquaintanceship.  A  man  ought  to  have  his  secrets.  It 
is  undignified,  it  is  indelicate,  it  is  silly,  to  tell  every- 
body everything.  God  has,  in  a  certain  sense,  enclosed 
each  soul  in  a  separate  body,  that  there  may  be  an 
exercise  of  reason,  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  in  each 
communication  of  the  thing  that  is  within  to  the  person 
that  is  without.  *  He  commanded  the  porter  to  watch.' 
The  ear  that  takes  in,  the  tongue  that  gives  out,  each 
must  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  controlling  will 
and  the  discriminating  judgment. 

Indeed  no  diflfuseness  and  no  promiscuousness  of  com- 
munication can  tell  out  the  very  thing  itself  which  is  the 
inner  life  of  the  man.  Speech  is  incapable  of  reproduc- 
ing those  shades  and  turns  which  make  the  feeling :   to 
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utter  is  to  blur  and  to  misrepresent  them ;  to  convey 
either  a  false  impression,  or  an  idea  so  vague  that  it  is 
as  good  as  nothing.  *  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitter- 
ness ; '  but,  if  it  is  the  real  bitterness,  it  cannot  be  told. 
'  He  turned  himself  about  from  them,  and  wept'  *  He 
entered  into  his  chamber,  and  wept  there.' 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  know.  *The  secret 
things,*  in  this  as  in  every  sense,  *  belong  to  Him.'  This 
is  what  makes  life  possible.  Locked  up,  as  we  neces- 
sarily are,  from  each  other,  we  have  One  who  sees  all, 
enters  into  all,  with  a  sympathy  as  keen  as  the  intuition. 

Strange,  that  any  one  should  prefer  the  chill  and  the 
void  and  the  blank  and  the  solitude,  when  he  might 
share  everything,  life,  heart,  soul,  with  One  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid. 

To-day  the  church  is  full,  no  doubt,  of  secret  sorrows. 
Of  sorrows  which  ought  not  to  be  told,  which  cannot  be 
told,  to  any  human  being.  There  are  sorrows  which  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  tell.  There  are  sorrows 
which  it  might  spoil  another's  life  to  tell.  There  are 
sorrows  which  others  are  tired  of — worn-out  sorrows,  for 
all  but  the  one.  There  are  sorrows  which  you  cannot 
make  a  person  understand ;  idiosyncrasies  (so  to  say) 
of  sorrow — real  enough,  and  too  real,  for  you,  but  such 
as  turn,  more  or  less,  upon  a  constitution  of  mind  or 
soul  which  is  not  common,  perhaps  not  interesting  and 
not  attractive.  There  are  sorrows  which  you  are  too 
proud  to  tell,  nay,  of  which  the  whole  discipline  lies  in 
their  being  private  and  personal :  your  whole  standard 
would  be  lowered  by  the  telling.  There  are  sorrows  of 
the  home  ;  sorrows  of  the  one  brother  or  sister,  the  one 
wife  or  husband,  the  one  parent  or  child  :  they  are  sacred 
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sorrows;  they  must  not  pass  the  door  of  the  lips. 
,  There  are  also  the  strictly  spiritual  sorrows ;  those 
which  concern  the  life  of  the  life,  the  relationship 
between  God  and  the  soul — who  can  tell  these  ?  You 
begin  the  confidence,  in  the  ear  of  your  best  friend : 
he  stops  it  half  way  by  praises  of  your  humility  or 
reproofs  of  your  morbidness.  Nay,  but  before  you  have 
got  half  the  way,  you  feel  in  yourself  that  you  are  not 
saying  the  exact  thing.  You  are  saying  something  like 
it :  you  may  be  using  the  proper  words,  but  the  sense 
is  gone  out  of  them.  You  feel  the  paltriness  of  language, 
when  the  matter  in  question  is  spirit.  You  must  turn 
back  into  your  chamber ;  and  there,  when  you  have 
shut  the  door,  you  can  think  your  very  thought  into  the 
ear  of  a  listening  God — and  there  is  reality,  there  is 
truth,  there  is  therefore  comfort,  there. 

2.  Now  the  text  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
but  the  very  contrary,  in  locking  up  the  secret  life  while 
we  live  the  outward.  There  is  a  concealment,  there  is 
a  reticence,  there  is  even  a  dissimulation,  which  is  all 
of  good. 

'  He  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself,  and  said^  Set  on  bread.' 

It  gives  great  seriousness  to  our  entrance  into  what 
is  called  society,  to  know  that  the  cheerfulness  which 
meets  us,  the  composure,  at  least,  and  courtesy,  the 
readiness  to  speak  and  smile,  to  hear  and  tell,  concern- 
ing each  other'^s  affairs,  or  the  country's,  or  the  world's, 
is  all  compatible  with  the  existence,  in  each  one  of  the 
guests,  of  what  St.  Paul  calls  *  great  heaviness  and  con- 
tinual sorrow  in  the  heart.'  For  what  we  know,  the 
person  next  to  us  may  have  been  an  hour  ago  weeping 
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in  the  chamber,  may  but  have  '  refrained  himself  by 
bit  and  bridle '  to  come  forth  calm  and  cheerful  to  this 
social  gathering.  This  is  no  hypocrisy.  This  is  as  God 
would  have  it  to  be.  There  is  a  discipline  in  this  dissi- 
mulation. There  may  even  be  a  medicine  in  this  self- 
refraining.  To  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  interest  in  other  matters — to  be  obliged  to  hear  and 
to  speak  of  things  distinct  and  different  from  those  which 
lie  at  the  very  root  and  ground  of  the  individual  life — is, 
if  we  will  so  regard  it,  God's  remedy  against  the  self- 
absorption  and  self-concentration  which  is  the  natural 
tendency  and  real  bane  of  sorrow,  and  which  would  end 
in  unfitting  us  altogether  for  every  work  and  every 
influence  for  the  sake  of  which  we  are  sent  into  the 
world. 

Only  let  us  counsel  two  things  in  the  view  of  this 
secret  life  of  which  we  speak. 

(f)  While  we  use  God's  gift  of  society,  let  us  remem- 
ber God  in  the  use.  It  is  not  use,  but  abuse,  if  a  man 
whose  heart  is  sorrowful  in  the  chamber  is  giddy  or 
frivolous  or  mischievous  in  his  '  communing.'  The  re- 
action of  mirth  is  the  increase  of  bitterness:  watchful 
and  wise  should  he  be  in  converse,  who  has  before  him 
the  return  into  solitude  and  into  the  Presence. 

(2)  Also  we  must  recognize  in  others  the  possibility 
of  a  like  experience.  The  knowledge  that  it  may  be 
the  case  that  any  one  of  these  guests  is  not  happy — that 
any  one  may  have  below  the  surface  a  memory  or  a  fear, 
a  sorrow  or  a  sin,  definitely  counterworking  not  only 
mirth  but  peace — ought  to  communicate  to  our  whole 
tone  and  spirit  in  society  a  though tfulness,  a  consideration, 
a  respectfulness,  and  a  kindness,  which  shall  neither  jar 
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upon  the  sensitiveness  of  grief,  nor  repel  the  confidence 
which  may  be  desiring  in  you  a  counsellor  or  a  com- 
forter. If  there  be  any  one  present  whose  tone  is  loud 
and  harsh,  censorious  and  uncharitable ;  instead  of  repay- 
ing like  with  like,  say  rather  to  yourself,  This  unloving 
unlovely  manner  may  be  the  awkward,  the  unfortunate, 
expression  of  a  soul  ill  at  ease :  that  man  may  have  a 
grief  at  home,  or  a  sin  in  his  bosom,  which  deserves, 
though  it  seems  rather  to  forbid,  compassion :  let  me 
try  upon  that  man  the  charm  of  a  meek  and  gentle 
spirit :  let  me  be  to  him  as  Jesus  Christ,  in  forbearance 
at  least,  if  not  in  wisdom  :  and  may  the  God  of  love  and 
peace  breathe  into  him  that  which  he  asks  not,  desires 
not,  because  he  knows  not. 

We  are  aware  that  many  persons  would  counsel 
a  different  treatment.  They  would  advise  a  loud  and 
vehement  obtrusion  of  holy  names  and  spiritual  decisions 
upon  places  and  persons  most  incongruous  and  most 
adverse.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
precept — ^which  must  have  some  meaning — against  cast- 
ing things  holy  before  those  who  cannot  value  and  are 
likely  rather  to  profane  them.  Our  own  experience — I 
appeal  to  yours,  I  avow  my  own — is  in  favour  of  a  Christ- 
like rather  than  Christ-preaching  presence ;  extends  the 
*  refraining '  spoken  of  in  these  chapters  to  secrets  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  life,  and  would  never  obtrude 
the  direct  mention  without  securing  beforehand  the  pre- 
paration of  the  heart. 

3.  I  know  not  that  the  third  quality  pointed  out  in 
the  character  before  us  has  a  very  special  bearing  upon 
the  congregation  now  assembled.  And  yet,  when  we 
think  of  the  prayer  which  has  just  been  uttered  for  this 
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*  house '  of  l^al  learning,  and  for  the  grave  and  reverend 
judicial  office,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  irrele\^nt  to 
say  one  word  Upon  the  severity  which  enabled  this 
righteous  ruler  to  dry  his  bitter  tears,  and  to  nerve  his 
difficult  self-control,  for  the  infliction  of  actual  punish- 
ment upon  a  brother,  and  that  for  a  crime  of  long 
standing,  of  many  years  in  the  past  behind  him. 

It  is  written  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  in  an  address  to 
God  Himself,  *Thou  forgavest  them,  O  God;  Thou 
punishedst  their  own  inventions,'  It  is  no  mark  of  a 
relentless  or  unforgiving  disposition,  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment required  by  justice.  We  are  quite  wrong,  when, 
in  our  own  case,  we  count  God  unloving  because  He 
cannot  overlook  evil.  When  we  reap  in  age  the  harvest 
of  the  youth — when  we  find  sin  dogging  us,  from  ten 
years  and  twenty  years  in  the  past,  if  not  in  penalty  yet 
at  least  in  consequence — we  are  apt  to  infer  a  wakeful 
and  unappeased  vengeance,  on  the  part  of  Him  to  whom 
conscience  attributes  the  Nemesis  of  unatoned  wrong. 
And  in  like  manner,  when,  in  that  *  pattern  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things '  A^ich  an  earthly  court  of  justice 
presents  to  us,  we  hear  *  a  man  of  like  passions '  pro- 
nouncing that  sentence  which  is  the  due  reward  of 
some  deed  done  in  passion  or  dnmkenness  or  perverted 
reason,  our  sympathy  is  apt  to  cross  over  from  the 
sufferer  to  the  doer,  or,  at  all  events,  to  pass  by  alto- 
gether the  person  of  the  judge,  and  to  forget  how  great 
may  be  the  strain  of  feeling,  how  intense  the  effort  of  the 
self-control,  on  the  part  of  him  who  may  have  his  own 
memory  of  sorrow,  his  own  *  weeping  in  the  chamber,' 
but  who  must  come  forth  from  all  these  to  be  God's 
minister  and  God's  representative  *  for  the  punishment 
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of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
religion  and  virtue.'  These  are  the  impulses  of  nature 
— they  are  not  the  conclusions  of  reason,  they  are  not 
the  inspirations  of  g^ce. 

It  is  no  good  sign  when  we  can  pass  lightly  over 
tran^ression — our  own,  or  another  man's.  No  nation  is 
more  surely  approaching  the  goal  and  bound  of  finite 
greatness,  than  that  whose  literature  or  whose  opinion 
can  deal  trivially  or  jestingly  with  great  crimes  or  public 
scandals.  Such  levity  may  call  itself  the  result  of  wide 
experience,  or  even  (shameful  abuse  of  terms)  the  expres- 
sion of  Christian  charity.  But  the  Bible,  whether  in  its 
first  volume  or  its  second,  is  its  living,  its  everlasting 
disclaimer.  The  Bible  teaches  the  consistency  of 'mercy 
and  judgment ; '  of  sin  punished  and  the  sinner  saved  ; 
of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  sufferer  in  his  suffer- 
ing, and  the  severest  exaction  of  the  penalty  from  the 
sin  which  wrought  it.  *  He  turned  himself  about  from 
them,  and  wept.  He  returned,  and  communed  with 
them.  He  took  from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him 
before  their  eyes.' 

Brethren,  each  clause  of  the  text  has  a  word  for  us. 

(i)  There  are  those  whose  secret  life  is  a  blank. 
They  have  no  real  life  but  that  which  is  lived  (as  Scrip- 
ture expresses  it)  *  in  the  sight  of  this  sun.'  Feeling  is 
for  them  fancy ;  sympathy,  sentiment ;  weeping,  a  thing 
for  women.  They  have  no  intercourse,  no  communica- 
tion, with  God ;  no  time  for  self-examination ;  no  plain 
straightforward  dealing  with  conscience,  as  concerning 
the  life  past,  the  life  that  is,  or  the  life  that  shall  be.  And 
we  know  so  well  the  excuses  for  all  this.  We  have  made 
them  a  thousand  times— count  us  not  cold  or  unreason- 
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able,  if  we  say  that  they  will  not  abide  the  judgment. 
We  may  dislike  solitude  now — most  of  all,  that  solitude 
which  is  the -consciousness  of  a  Presence:  but  remember 
the  saying,  '  I  must  die  alone ; '  nothing  can  be  taken,  no 
one  can  go  with  you  then.  Ought  we  not  to  practise  for 
that  loneliness  ?  ought  we  not  to  people  that  void  world 
now  with  the  reality,  at  least,  of  one  Friend,  one  Com- 
forter, one  Father  ? 

(2)  Quite  opposite  to  these  are  they  who  have  no  life 
but  the  secret.  And  if  that  secret  life  were  indeed  the 
life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  we  could  wish  them 
none  other.  But  there  is  a  secret  life  hidden  nowhere 
and  in  no  one ;  a  life  of  tears  and  remorses  and  spectres 
and  phantoms;  *of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs;' 
of  buried  joys  and  extinct  volcanos ;  of  disappointed 
self  and  God  forgotten.  And  then  it  is  a  life  all  un- 
wholesome and  morbid,  and  almost  any  publicity  were 
better  than  such  solitude.  Let  them  come  forth.  Let 
them  look  upon  the  woes  of  others,  and  see  if  they  can- 
not feel  and  cannot  help.  One  honest  humble  ministry 
to  one  life  outside  theirs  might  send  them  back  to  a 
chamber  no  longer  of  gloom,  to  a  chamber  bright  with 
Christ's  sympathy,  illuminated  with  the  very  light  of 
God. 

(3)  Finally,  let  our  religion  have  its  aspect  of  severity. 
If  we  are  not  called — few  of  us  are  so — to  judge  others, 
at  least  let  us  judge  ourselves.  Let  us  never  make 
excuses  for  sins  done  long  ago,  or  done  in  ignorance, 
or  done  in  passion.  Joseph's  brothers  had  many 
excuses.  It  was  very  provoking  to  have  a  spoilt  and 
an  upstart  and  a  precocious  brother;  a  brother  who 
dreamed  himself  master,  and  fancied  his  very  father  his 
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suppliant.  It  was  so  easy  just  to  get  rid  of  him — to 
put  him  out  of  the  way :  the  pit  was  so  tempting,  the 
Midianite  caravan  so  opportune.  But  their  sin  found 
them  out,  for  all  that — in  want,  in  shame,  in  remorse, 
in  degradation.  Those  dreams  of  the  brother  came 
literally  true — they  might  punish,  they  could  not  defeat 
them.  *  Let  'US  judge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  not  be 
judged.'  The  tenderest  men  of  all  are  the  severest 
with  themselves:  they  know  how  to  pity,  who  know 
how  to  repent. 


XXVIII. 

FREE  AMONG  THE   DEAD. 

Fsalm  Izzxviii.  5. 
Free  among  the  dead. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  It 
has  been  called  *  the  darkest,  saddest  Psalm  in  all  the 
Psalter — one  wail  of  sorrow  from  beginning  to  end.'  The 
earnestness  of  the  cry  brings  no  answer  of  peace :  its 
last  word  is  *  darkness ;  *  and  darkness,  in  every  sense,  is 
its  keynote.  *  One  only  ray  of  light  struggles  through 
the  gloom ;  one  solitary  star  pierces  that  thick  midnight 
blackness:  it  is  the  name  by  which  the  Psalmist  ad- 
dresses the  Chastener,  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation.' 
It  is  the  voice  of  Him  who,  amidst  the  clouds  of  wrath 
and  woe  which  enveloped  the  cross  of  the  sin-bearing, 
could  yet  appropriate  to  Himself  the  relationship  which 
neither  death  nor  hell  could  obliterate,  and  cry  from  the 
desolateness  of  a  wounded  and  breaking  heart,  *  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? ' 

It  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  Christian  hearer,  that  it 
was  the  death,  as  on  this  day,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  brought  into  the  language  and  feeling  of  men  a 
new  tone  and  a  new  voice  concerning  death  itself.  *  That 
through  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death  .  ,  .  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage/  is 
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given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  very  design 
and  object  of  the  Incarnation  itself.  Is  it  not  true? 
Has  it  not  been  realized  ? 

The  words  of  the  text  are  striking  and  solemn,  in 
whatever  way  we  read  them.  '  Freedom  '  sounds  like  a 
blessing.  *  Free  among  the  dead '  suggests  to  the  ear  gain 
rather  than  loss,  advantage  rather  than  privation.  Yet 
the  context  is  decisive  against  this  as  the  thought  of  the 
Psalmist.  *  I  am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit :  I  am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength ' — like  the 
feeble  impotent  phantoms  that  people  the  Hades  of 
imagination  :  '  free  among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie 
in  the  grave,  whom  Thou  rememberest  no  more:  and 
they  are  cut  off  from  Thy  hand.'  And  so  throughout 
the  dirge  of  misery  from  which  the  text  is  taken. 

The  *  freedom '  of  which  *  Heman  the  Ezrahite,*  or 
whoever  was  the  author  of  this  Psalm,  writes  so  despair- 
ingly, must  have  been,  for  him  at  least,  a  freedom  of 
isolation,  of  solitariness,  of  exile  and  expulsion,  rather 
than  of  release  and  independence  and  joy.  And  thus 
the  expression  becomes  a  suitable  starting-point  for  a 
few  words,  this  morning,  upon  the  two  aspects  of  death, 
the  natural  and  the  Christian  ;  each  recognizing  the  same 
feature,  of  a  breaking  of  bonds,  of  a  letting  the  captive 
go  free  ;  but  the  one  presenting  in  this  discharge  nothing 
but  the  cutting  off,  while  the  other  exhibits  it  in  the  light 
of  a  glorious  emancipation  into  the  highest  dignity  and 
truest  happiness  of  a  perfected  being. 

1.  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  a  *  free- 
dom '  which  should  have  nothing  in  it  either  of  comfort 
or  honour.  We  can  imagine  the  condition  of  a  son 
whose  repeated  misconduct  has  brought  upon  him  the 
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sentence  of  disinheritance  and  exile.  There  is  no 
thought  of  pleasure  in  that  state  of  independence  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  cessation  towards  him  of  a 
father's  oversight  and  a  mother's  tenderness.  If  our 
imagination  follows  that  son  into  the  life  which  will  be 
his  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  congratulate 
him  upon  the  self-management  and  self-rule  which  he 
will  have  acquired  by  the  driving  out  and  cutting  off 
which  his  own  folly  and  perverseness  have  at  last  made 
inevitable.  '  Free  among  the  dead '  will  have  no  cheerful 
sound,  if  it  be  taken  to  mean,  as  probably  the  Psalmist 
meant  it,  cast  out  of  the  sight  of  God,  forsaken  by  the 
divine  superintendence,  left  to  shift  for  himself  in  a 
world  of  shadowy  forms  and  insubstantial  existences. 
Such  freedom  would  be  worse  than  any  bondage  :  there 
is  no  sinking  of  the  spirits  that  can  compare  with  the  sense 
of  a  loss  of  all  concern  and  all  interest  in  you  on  the  part 
of  those  who  once  made  your  home  and  were  your  life. 

There  is  another  disconsolate  picture  of  liberty, 
suggested  by  the  use  of  this  word  *free'  in  another 
passage  of  Scripture.  We  read  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  of  a  Jewish  monarch  who  brought  upon 
himself  a  plague  of  leprosy  by  intruding  himself  into  an 
office  of  priestly  ministration.  *  The  chief  priest,'  it  is 
written,  *  and  all  the  priests,  looked  upon  him,  and 
behold,  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead ;  and  they  thrust 
him  out,'  from  beside  the  incense  altar ;  *  yea,  himself 
hasted  also  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten  him. 
And  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
dwelt  in  a  several  house ' — but  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
remarkable  one  here  before  us,  *he  dwelt  in  a  free 
house ' — '  being  a  leper ;   for  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
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house  of  the  Lord/  There  is  a  freedom,  akin  to  the 
former,  which  is  the  loss  of  all  employment  and  of  all 
society ;  the  son  reigning  and  judging  in  his  father's 
stead — some  one  else  filling  your  place  and  discharging 
your  duties,  because  an  incurable  sickness,  unsightly 
and  incapacitating,  has  stricken  you,  and  that  idleness, 
which  is  the  paradise  of  the  dunce  or  the  fool,  is  put 
upon  you,  without  and  against  your  will,  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  by  the  visitation  of  God.  If  this  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  dead,  as  nature  or  fancy  painted  it  to  the 
Psalmist — a  compulsion  put  upon  them  to  have  done 
with  action,  whether  in  the  form  of  responsibility  or  of 
society,  of  pleasure  or  business — a  relegation  into  an 
existence  neutral  and  negative,  *  stirred  by  no  storm  and 
brightened  by  no  ray ' — can  we  wonder  that  he  used  it 
as  the  synonym  rather  of  misery  than  of  repose ;  *  free 
among  the  dead,  like  unto  them  that  are  wounded  and 
lie  in  the  grave,  who  are  out  of  remembrance,  and  are  cut 
away  from  Thy  hand  ? ' 

Brethren,  we  hear  many  a  piteous  wail  even  now,  even 
from  a  Christendom,  over  the  cheerless  *  freedom '  which 
is  all  that  nature  dreams  of,  with  any  confidence,  in  the 
condition  of  her  dead.  Where  the  idea  of  the  divine 
companionship  is  wanting,  you  will  never  find  the  void 
really  filled  by  that  of  the  human.  If  the  soul  of  the 
departed  must  be,  or  may  be,  in  exile  from  the  Father, 
it  must  '  dwell  in  a  free  house '  as  regards  the  brother 
and  the  sister.  Few  things  are  more  pathetic,  in  the  ear 
that  can  hear,  than  the  laborious  substitutes,  I  had  almost 
said  makeshifts,  which  affection  provides  for  itself,  in  the 
prospect  of  death,  for  the  one  only  Presence  which  can 
make  a  home.    '  Free  among  the  dead '  must  have  still 
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its  sound  of  heathen  sadness,  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
heard,  in  their  heart's  heart,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
saying,  *  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.'  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  immortality  are  evenly  balanced, 
till  a  message  is  brought  to  us  concerning  it  out 
of  the  heaven  of  God.  And  when  that  message  is 
brought,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  we  relapse 
again  into  uncertainty  and  into  suspense.  Life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel ;  but  they 
cannot  be  separated,  so  much  as  in  idea,  from  Him  who 
is  the  light  and  who  is  the  Gospel. 

2.  Read  now  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  shall 
the  text  become  ? 

*  Free  among  the  dead.'  The  Gospel  interprets.  We 
will  answer  by  two  of  its  utterances. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  is  the  saying  of  St.  Paul,  'He 
that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.'  With  St.  Peter's  com- 
mentary, *  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased 
(hath  been  made  to  cease)  from  sin.'  '  Free  among  the 
dead '  is,  first  and  above  all,  free  from  sin. 

It  seems  almost  to  say.  The  man  still  is,  but  with  this 
difference — he  no  longer  sins.  The  very  organs  and 
tools  of  sinning  are  his  no  more.  The  eye  and  the  ear, 
fnlets  of  evil — the  tongue  and  the  hand,  outlets  of  evil — 
they  are  motionless  now,  insensate  now,  innocent  now : 
they  rest  from  the  capacity  of  sinning.  *  Free  among  the 
dead '  is  the  man  who  yesterday,  or  a  year  ago,  or  a 
millennium  ago,  joined  that  company  of  spirits.  The 
tempter  no  longer  tempts.  *  They  hear  not,'  Inspiration 
says  of  that  resting,  *the  voice  of  the  oppressor — the 
servant  is  free  from  his  master.  There  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  there  the  weary  be  at  rest.' 
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'Free  among  the  dead.'  There  are  times  when  this 
one  reflexion  outweighs  in  us  all  the  attractiveness  of 
living.  If  I  may  but  reach  that  goal  of  my  race — reach 
it,  not  as  one  dragged  or  driven  or  goaded  or  forced  to 
it,  but  as  a  man  still  running,  however  weary  his  step  or 
however  late  his  arrival — then  I  shall  be  free.  Sin  shall 
no  more  have  dominion :  his  last  fetter  will  be  struck 
off,  and  the  slave  shall  be  for  ever  free  from  his  master. 

Either  this — or  else,  sin  and  the  sinner  shall  have  then 
so  grown  into  one,  that  its  doom  must  be  his  doom,  and 
its  death  his  death.  So  long  as  we  are  two,  I  and  my 
sin;  so  long  as  I  have  not  said  the  irrevocable  word, 
*  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  ;  *  so  long  there  is  hope  for  me, 
that  one  day  I  too  shall  be  *  free,'  if  not  here,  yet  cer- 
tainly *  among  the  dead.' 

(2)  The  other  Scripture  is  the  record  of  a  saying  of 
Jesus  Christ.  *I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with, 
and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.'  He 
spoke  of  His  own  death.  He  called  it  a  baptism,  partly 
in  reference  to  the  deep  waters  of  suffering,  even  *  unto 
blood,'  under  which  He  must  pass  to  His  resurrection- 
life  ;  partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  reference  to  that  sacra- 
ment of  initiation,  which  death  was  to  be  to  Him,  into 
His  new  existence  as  the  perfected  and  glorified  Christ. 

*  How  am  I  straitened  till  that  death  be  accom- 
plished.' The  word  *  straitened '  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  this  *  free  among  the  dead.'  Jesus  Christ,  who  knew 
no  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  looking  forward  to 
death  as  His  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  evil,  yet 
speaks  of  Himself  as  painfully  coerced  and  confined  so 
long  as  He  has  yet  to  die. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  question,  In  what 
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senses  ?  We  have  sometimes  traced  the  answer  through 
different  regions  of  His  experience.  We  have  under- 
stood Him  as  *  straitened'  by  the  necessary  limitations 
of  human  speech  in  the  enunciation  of  truth  divine  and 
heavenly — more  especially,  to  men  who  had  not  yet 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  before  He  Him- 
self had  *  accomplished  the  decease '  which  was  to  be  the 
atonement  and  the  Gospel.  Compared  with  the  diffi- 
culties, with  the  impossibilities,  of  interpreting  spiritual 
things  to  the  not  yet  spiritual,  how  glorious  would  be 
that  ^  freedom  among  the  dead,'  in  virtue  of  which  He 
could  reveal  an  atonement  bought  by  blood  to  hearts 
irradiated  by  the  Spirit. 

And  if  we  might  pause  for  a  moment  to  apply  the 
saying,  who  has  not  felt  the  imperfections  of  human 
speech  as  a  vehicle  of  deepest  thoughts  and  tenderest 
feelings  ?  Who  has  not  cherished  the  hope  of  a  day  yet 
to  be  revealed,  when  thought  shall  think  itself  into  the 
thought  of  another,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  communi- 
cation more  than  electric  between  heart  and  heart, 
between  soul  and  soul  ?    *  Free  among  the  dead.' 

Still  more  readily  do  we  enter  into  the  contrast  of 
the  *straitness'  and  the  *  freedom,'  as  between  the  life 
before  death,  and  the  life  after  death,  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  when  we  pass  from  the  department  of  speech 
into  the  realm  of  action.  While  the  baptism  of  the 
death  was  prospective,  the  Saviour  Himself  was  fettered 
and  circumscribed  by  every  condition  of  space  and 
matter,  of  sense  and  time.  Present  in  one  spot  only, 
at  one  time.  He  was  accessible  to  none  but  those  who 
in  that  very  spot  sought  Him.  One  by  one,  through 
the  twelve  or  the  fifteen  hours  of   a  day  bounded  by 
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sunrise  and  sunset,  applicants  for  His  healing  power  or 
His  informing  wisdom  or  His  sympathizing  love,  must 
come  to  Him  with  their  case  and  with  their  prayer,  and 
He,  separately  and  one  by  one,  must  minister  to  their 
necessity.  Compare  this  bondage  and  servitude  of  a 
life  lived  in  the  body,  with  that  liberty  which  became 
His  so  soon  as  He  passed  into  death  and  through  death, 
as  the  sacrifice  first,  and  then  as  the  eternal  Priest,  of 
His  Church.  Think  of  Him  as  He  is  now  in  *the  heaven 
of  His  holiness  and  of  His  glory,'  accessible  to  every 
prayer  and  to  every  thought  of  the  many  thousands  of 
His  family  below,  equally  near,  equally  present,  every- 
where and  to  all  men,  in  the  ubiquity  of  His  Deity,  and 
in  the  omnipotence  of  His  love.  '  Freedom  among  the 
dead'  was  His  emancipation  from  the  ^straitness' 
of  earth  :  the  rest  was  accomplished  in  its  season  by  the 
Easter  and  the  Ascension  and  the  Whitsuntide. 

And  we,  brethren,  may  take  the  words  upon  our  lips, 
*  Free  among  the  dead,*  and  make  them  our  comfort  as 
we  think  of  the  departed,  and  our  hope  in  the  antici- 
pation of  a  state  which  shall  be  our  own. 

We  know  little,  nothing  in  detail,  of  the  employments 
of  '  that  world.'  But  that  which  is  revealed  is  suggestive 
of  a  life  of  joyous  service,  like  that  of  the  ministering 
spirits  *  that  excel  in  strength,  fulfilling  God's  command- 
ment, and  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  words.'  One 
brief  clause  of  the  Apocalypse  opens  a  whole  volume  of 
discovery.  *  His  servants  shall  serve  Him.'  In  this  life 
the  service  of  God,  imperfect  in  the  most  devoted,  has 
been  enfeebled  and  interrupted  by  a  thousand  failures 
and  impediments.  Not  sin  only,  but  flesh  itself,  shrinks 
and  flies  back  from  an  entire  devotion ;  and  relegates  into 
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a  future  state  of  existence  that  absolute  conformity  of 
willing  and  doing  which  is  expressed  in  the  striking  figure 
of  that  last  book  of  the  Bible,  'These  are  they  which 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.'  *  They  shall 
see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.' 

•  Free  among  the  dead.' 

This  must  ever  be  the  thought  of  relief  and  refreshing 
which  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  brings  with  it  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  use  it  as  they  ought  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  cross  and  passion.  Not  by  long 
custom  only,  but  in  virtue  of  its  own  adaptation  to  the 
deepest  wants  and  highest  instincts  of  our  nature,  the 
spectacle  of  the  crucifixion  exercises  upon  all  thoughtful 
beholders  that  magnetic  attraction,  of  which  our  Lord 
Himself  said,  *And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'  We  have  never  counselled 
a  theatrical  or  sensational  view  of  the  mystery  of  that 
death  of  the  Son  of  God  for  sin.  The  fact  contains  the 
doctrine :  all  else  is  subordinate,  and  may  miss  the 
mark.  But  we  ought  to  read  and  to  ponder  the  record 
of  those  terrible  hours,  that  it  may  impress  itself  upon 
us  in  the  form  which  the  inspiring  Spirit  has  judged  the 
best  for  us  and  the  most  salutary.  And  in  so  doing,  we 
cannot  but  feel  as  though  we  ourselves  were  witnessing 
the  scene  itself,  and  as  though  the  Lord  of  all  were 
passing,  year  by  year,  again  and  again,  through  each 
particular  of  the  bodily  torture  and  the  spiritual  anguish. 
Then  at  last  we  hear  from  the  dying  lips  that  one 
sentence  which  seems  to  contain  the  whole  secret  of 
His  mind  and  of  His  life,  '  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit — and  when  He  had  said  this.  He 
gave  up  the  ghost.'     And  we  say  to  ourselves,  as  we 
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watch  the  lifeless  body  waiting  for  its  descent  and  for  its 
burial,  'Free  now  among  the  dead ' — the  spirit  is  here  no 
longer — the  spirit  has  passed  now  into  the  paradise  of 
the  blessed,  bidding  patriarch  and  prophet  rejoice  in  the 
accomplishment  of  things  hoped  for,  and  brightening 
for  all  coming  ages  the  gloom  of  death  and  the  grave, 
alike  with  the  memory  of  His  personal  sojourn,  and  with 
the  perpetuity  of  His  spiritual  presence. 

*  Free  among  the  dead,'  from  all  burdens  of  the  flesh, 
and  from  all  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  from  all 
anguish  of  this  latest  and  sorest  wrestling  with  the  power 
of  darkness ;  *  free  among  the  dead,'  for  one  mysterious 
ministry,  there  and  then,  to  *  spirits  in  prison,  once  diso- 
bedient ; '  *  free  among  the  dead,'  to  be  for  ever  the  light 
of  that  world,  the  strength  of  them  that  tread  the  valley 
of  the  death-shadow,  the  comfort  of  them  that  must  go 
back  for  a  little  season  from  beside  the  grave  of  a  buried 
love  into  the  trials  and  conflicts  and  desolations  of 
earth. 


XXIX. 

TO-DAY. 

Hebrews  iv.  7. 

To-day^  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice ^  harden  not  your  hearts. 

No  words  are  more  familiar.  The  Venite,  from 
which  they  are  taken,  is  the  daily  hymn  of  the  Church. 
And  in  these  two  chapters  (the  3rd  and  4th)  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  made  the  text  of  a  sermon ; 
one  of  those  exhortations  founded  on  Scripture  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Epistle,  and  which  are  the 
authoritative  type  of  preaching  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  in  our  own. 

Recall  for  a  moment  the  95th  Psalm  as  a  whole.  The 
Epistle  speaks  of  it  as  a  Psalm  of  David  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  at  variance  with  that  date  and  that  author- 
ship. It  is  one  of  those  joyous  calls  to  worship  which 
are  so  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  and  of  which  the  tone  has 
been  so  much  lost,  till  of  late  years,  in  our  own  Christian 
assemblies.  *  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  ;  let  us 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation.  Let  us 
come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving,  and  show 
ourselves  glad  in  Him  with  psalms.*  All  things  are  His 
to  whom  we  belong — valleys  and  hills,  sea  and  dry  land 
— He  is  the  Creator,  He  is  the  'Proprietor,  of  each  and  of 
all.  *  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  and  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Maker.     For  He  is  the  Lord  our 
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God ;  and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  His  hand.* 

Is  all  this  less  true  of  Christians  than  it  was  true  of 
Israel  ?  Has  the  Gospel  set  us  further  off  from  God 
than  did  the  Law  ?  Whose  fault  but  our  own  is  it  if  we 
find  that  a  gloom  or  a  bondage,  to  which  they  were 
invited  with  so  joyous  a  summons  ? 

But  then  these  joys  have  and  must  have  a  note  in 
them  of  sadness.  We  may  miss,  we  may  forfeit,  the 
everlasting  rest,  of  which  a  promised  Canaan,  and  even 
a  possessed  Canaan,  could  be  but  a  type.  *  To-day, 
if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  heart.' 
The  Psalm  spoke  first  to  an  audience  alive  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ ;  we  are  gathered  to  hear  it  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  Christ :  they  knew  only  of  a 
Saviour  foreshadowed ;  we  live  in  the  light  of  a  Saviour 
revealed :  still,  through  all  changes,  the  voice  is  the 
same ;  still,  through  all  times,  the  danger,  the  duty,  and 
therefore  the  warning,  is  substantially  one ;  *  To-day, 
if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts' 
— lest,  a  promise  being  still  left,  left  in  perpetuity,  of 
entering  into  God's  rest,  any  of  you,  like  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  should  be  found  at  last  to  have  come 
short  of  it. 

Reserving  that  solemn  *  To-day '  for  a  closing  notice, 
we  have  two  brief  clauses  to  dwell  upon.  *  If  ye  will 
hear  His  voice.'     *  Harden  not  your  hearts.' 

I.  The  word  *  will '  is  not  in  the  original.  The  Apostle 
is  not  speaking  at  present  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
man,  but  of  a  grace  on  the  part  of  God.  The  exercise  of 
the  human  will  does  not  come  into  view  till  the  next 
clause.     This  says  merely,  *  If  ye  hear,'  or  *  shall  hear,' 
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God's  voice  speaking.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  Divine 
freedom  to  speak  or  not  to  speak.  It  may  be,  the 
Apostle  says,  that  God  will  not  speak.  He  may  have 
no  new  call,  or  new  promise,  or  new  message  of  any  kind, 
for  you.  Only,  if  He  speaks — in  other  words,  if  you  hear 
— harden  not  your  hearts  like  others  before  you. 

This  view  of  the  text  seems  to  add  something  to  its 
teaching.  In  the  other  case  it  would  merely  say,  If 
you  are  willing  to  listen,  listen.  If  you  have  the  will 
not  to  harden  your  hearts,  do  not  harden  them.  But 
there  is  no  tautology  and  no  repetition  in  the  other 
reading.  It  says  this — If  ye  hear  God's  voice,  catch  it 
quickly ;  let  it  not  escape  you ;  let  not  sloth,  let  not 
drowsiness,  let  not  indifference,  let  not  sin,  harden  within 
you  that  heart  which  ought  to  be  all  tender  and  supple 
to  the  influences  of  grace. 

*  If  ye  should  hear  God  speaking,  listen.'  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  God  may  not  speak.  We  may  have 
wearied  Him  out  by  our  inattention.  He  may  say, 
*  My  Spirit  shall  no  longer  strive.'  '  Ephraim  is  joined 
to  idols  :  let  him  alone. ' 

'  If  ye  should  hear  His  voice.'  This  awakens  thought, 
quickens  interest,  arouses  anxiety.  What  if  I  should 
have  silenced  that  voice  ?  What  if  there  should  be  no 
word  for  me  from  the  Lord?  Often  have  I  heard 
without  hearing.  Often  has  the  voice  pleaded,  en- 
treated, besought,  and  there  was  nothing  in  me  that 
regarded.  Neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  love  nor 
dread,  neither  interest,  nor  apprehension,  no  nor  curi- 
osity. What  if  it  should  be  silent  now,  not  by  my  will 
but  by  God's  ?  *  If  ye  hear '  says,  '  which  haply  ye  may 
not/ 
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We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  voice  abroad  in  the  earth, 
which  is  always  speaking.  It  speaks  in  history,  speaks 
in  science,  speaks  in  events  of  the  day  and  of  the  hour, 
speaks  in  circumstance,  speaks  in  Providence,  speaks  in 
failing  hearts  and  perplexed  counsels,  speaks  in  sorrow- 
ful memories  and  fearful  lookings  for  of  judgment.  The 
Word  of  God,  in  holy  Scripture,  and  in  the  ministrations 
of  Christ's  Church,  is  never  silent :  there  is  no  *  if '  in  that 
speaking :  hear  it  we  do  all,  with  the  outward  ear — 
speak  it  always  will,  to  a  world-wide  audience  attentive 
or  slumbering. 

But  the  text  refers  to  a  voice  not  thus  to  be  reckoned 
upon,  not  thus  constant  or  certain. 

No  one  who  looks  back  upon  the  years  that  are  past 
can  fail  to  recall  seasons  or  moments  when  the  voice  was 
dealing  with  him  individually.  There  have  been  times 
with  most  of  us  when,  to  use  once  more  the  figures  of  a 
Book  just  quoted  from,  and  lately  read  in  the  churches, 
the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  *  our  way  has  been  hedged  up 
with  thorns,  so  that  we  could  not  find  our  paths ; '  when 
*  we  have  followed  after  our  wandering  loves,  and  could 
not  overtake  them ;  *  when  we  were  sent  back  (as  it 
were)  into  the  solitariness  of  the  birth  and  of  the  burial, 
and  '  set  in  a  dry  land '  till  we  were  almost  *  slain  with 
thirst.'  And  then  the  voice  has  spoken  once  again  in 
the  desolate  life :  it  has  *  allured  us,  and  brought  us  into 
a  wilderness '  of  separate  dealing,  *  and  spoken  comfort- 
ably to  us,'  till  even  the  desert  seemed  to  change  into  a 
vineyard  Ground  us,  and  *the  valley  of  Achor  has  become 
a  door  of  hope.'  These  experiences  come  once,  come 
twice,  come  thrice,  in  a  life-time :  they  cannot  be  fore- 
cast nor  relied  upon.   This  voice  speaks  not  always :  to 
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it  the  peradventure  of  the  text  is  appropriate,  '  If  ye 
shall  hear  it,  listen/ 

%,  *  Harden  not  your  hearts.'  The  figure  is  taken 
from  that  process  of  drying  and  stiffening  which  is  fatal 
to  the  free  play  of  a  limb  or  the  further  growth  of  a 
vegetable.  The  *  heart,'  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  that  life- 
centre,  that  innermost  being,  out  of  which  are  the  issues 
of  thought  and  action,  and  upon  the  condition  of  which 
depend  alike  the  decisions  of  the  will  and  the  habits  of 
the  living  and  moving  man.  When  the  heart  is  hardened, 
there  is  an  end  of  all  those  influences  of  grace  which  till 
then  can  touch  and  stir,  control  and  guide,  inspire  the 
quickening  motive  and  apply  the  heavenward  impulse. 

Sometimes  this  hardening  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to 
the  operation  of  God.  That  is  when  the  voice  ceases  to 
speak,  and  the  will  to  disobey  has  become  at  last  an 
incapacity  to  obey. 

But  this  we  say.  Never  does  the  hardening  begin  on 
God's  side;  and  never  does  the  divine  hardening  pre- 
clude the  human  softening.  *  Whosoever  will  * — that  is 
the  condition  :  and  without  the  willing  salvation  cannot 
be  even  if  it  would. 

These  are  deep  as  well  as  sorrowful  mysteries.  The 
text  of  this  day  lets  them  alone.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  will,  which  is  the  man,  and  says,  *  Harden  not  your 
heart.'  If  you  will  not  harden  it,  certainly  God  will 
not.  *  Why  will  ye  die,  when  He  hath  no  pleasure 
in  it.?' 

We  might  have  sought  far  and  wide  for  illustrations  of 
the  method  of  the  self-hardening.  But  the  Psalm,  and 
the  quotation  from  it  in  the  Epistle,  will  assist  us  in 
bringing  it  home.     *  Harden  not  your  hearts  as  in  the 
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provocation,  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness.' 
But  the  original  is  more  graphic,  more  pictorial.  *  As  in 
Meribah/  it  says,  *as  on  the  day  of  Massah  in  the 
wilderness.'  *  Meribah'  means  'provocation,'  and  *  Massah' 
means  *  temptation.'  The  events  at  the  two  places  gave 
them  their  names.  Those  two  events  were  severed  by  a 
forty  years'  wandering.  The  one  was  shortly  before  the 
passage  of  Jordan  ;  the  other  was  just  after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  were  both 
murmurings.  *  Wherefore  hast  thou  brought  us  out  of 
Egypt  ?'  was  the  cry  of  the  one.  *  Wherefore  hast  thou 
brought  us  unto  this  evil  place?'  was  the  cry  of  the 
other.  The  unthankful  heart  complains  of  its  mercies, 
and  contrasts  the  low  luxuries  of  its  house  of  bondage 
with  the  wholesome  hardihood  of  its  march  and  of  its 
freedom. 

These  ancient  types  had  an  obvious  and  a  solemn 
application  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  when  this 
Epistle  to  them  was  written.  They  were  on  the  very 
eve  of  that  great  catastrophe,  Roman  armies  compassing 
Jerusalem,  which  was  to  bring  with  it,  for  them,  a  final 
rupture  with  country  and  countrymen,  under  the  higher 
call  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  city  and  a  citizenship  above. 
But  they  have  an  application  also  to  us.  Is  not  this 
indeed  the  very  thought  which  is  in  all  of  us  whenso- 
ever we  are  called  to  sacrifice  the  present  of  ease  to  the 
future  of  hope — the  sin  that  besets,  the  weight  that 
debases,  to  the  irksome  demand  of  duty,  or  the  enter- 
*  prising  summons.  Upward  and  onward  ?  What  is  each 
separate  self-indulgence  but  a  refusal  of  the  march  and 
of  the  struggle,  a  murmuring  against  the  discipline  and 
the  hard  fare  of  the  wilderness,  a  hankering  after  the 
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fleshpots  of  serfdom,  when  God  has  said  in  Christ,  The 
truth  and  the  true  one  shall  make  you  free  ? 

If  you  hear,  any  one  of  you,  the  voice  speaking — hear 
it  say,  *  This  is  not  your  rest ; '  hear  it  say,  *  I  am  Thy 
salvation — come  unto  me — abide  in  me — I  will  refresh — 
in  me  ye  shall  have  peace' — harden  not  your  heart.  If 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin  should  say  within  any  of  you, 
*  The  voice  can  wait — let  it  plead  outside  you  till  you 
have  taken  your  fill  of  that  which  it  cannot  tolerate  and 
cannot  dwell  with— then,  when  age  comes,  or  sickness, 
or  sorrow,  or  some  shadow  cast  before  of  death  or  eter- 
nity, then  hearken,  then  obey'— harden  not  your  heart. 
If  something  within  says  to  you,  and  it  does  say,  *  There 
may  be  a  thousand  pleas  for  procrastination,  and  a 
thousand  excuses  for  doubting — proofs  might  be  stronger, 
evidences  might  be  more  conclusive,  of  Christianity  as  a 
revelation  or  of  Christ  as  divine — nevertheless  there  is 
that  in  me,  as  God  made  me,  which  wants,  which  cries 
out  for,  which  must  die  hungry  and  thirsty  if  it  have  not, 
just  such  a  Person  as  Jesus  Christ  and  just  such  a  hope 
as  the  heaven  which  He  opens' — harden  not  your 
heart.  That  something  is  the  God  within— and  that 
other  which  calls  to  it  is  the  God  above.  'If  ye  hear, 
harden  not  your  heart.' 

3.  *  To-day,  if  ye  shall  hear  His  voice.'  The  Epistle 
returns  again  and  again  to  that  word.  *  To-day/  says 
David,  *  after  so  long  a  time ' — after  so  many  centuries 
between  him  and  the  Exodus,  between  him  and  the 
desert — still  *  To-day,'  to  the  men  of  his  time.  Still 
there  must  have  been  a  'rest'  open— such  is  the  argu- 
ment— or  why  this  urgent  appeal,  why  this  mention  of  a 
rest  forfeited  by  them  of  old  ?     Canaan,  then,  Palestine^ 
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the  sojourn  and  promise-land  of  patriarchs,  was  not  the 
rest.  Into  that  Joshua  had  led  them :  why  speak  still, 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards — if  that  was  all — of  some- 
thing future,  something  still  on  the  balance  between  the 
having  and  the  losing  ? 

And  '  to-day'  still,  the  Apostle  writes,  when  David  is 
laid  on  sleep,  and  Christ  Himself  is  come.  If  Canaan,  if 
Palestine,  was  not  the  fulfilment,  assuredly  there  was  no 
fulfilment  between  it  and  this  present.  *  There  remain- 
eth  a  rest ' — and  it  is  for  *  the  people  of  God.'  It  is  out 
of  sight ;  it  is  above  touch  or  handling ;  it  is  there  where 
work  is  ended ;  it  is  there  where  change  is  unknown. 

To-day  therefore — still  to-day — harden  not  your  hearts. 

What  is  *  To-day?'  It  is  the  opposite  of  two  times 
and  two  eternities.  It  is  the  opposite  of  yesterday  and 
to-morrow  in  time — it  is  the  opposite  of  an  immeasur- 
able past,  an  inconceivable  future,  in  the  eternity  which 
God  inhabits.  *  To-day  *  is  at  once  the  dividing  line  and 
the  meeting  point  of  the  two — the  barrier  between  the 
two  finites,  and  the  link  between  the  two  infinites. 

'  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice'  says  this  to  us  first — 
Not  yesterday.  Linger  not  in  the  charnel-house  of 
memory.  Let  thy  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  The  summer 
is  not  over,  the  harvest  is  not  ended.  *I  will  restore 
to  thee  the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten.'  Say 
not,  *  It  is  in  vain — I  might  have  been  this  or  that,  but  I 
cannot:'  true  of  the  things  of  time,  it  is  false  of  the 
soul  and  of  eternity.  Thou  hast  missed,  no  doubt, 
many  chances  of  fame  and  grandeur:  earth  may  have 
passed  thee  by,  scowled  upon  thee,  trodden  thee  under 
foot — but  not  God,  not  Jesus  Christ,  not  the  Holy  Spirit : 
thou  canst  still  be  what  thou  wilt,  in  the  might  which 
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is  omnipotent.  Not  yesterday :  no,  to-day  is  the  day  of 
grace ;  *  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice/  shall  be  the 
day  of  salvation. 

But  the  same  *  To-day '  says  this  also — Not  to-morrow. 
Let  nothing  be  put  off  which  concerns  the  everlasting  ;  for 
how  knowest  thou,  O  man,  that  thou  shalt  see  a  to-mor- 
row, or  see  it  with  thy  strength  in  thee  or  thy  reason  ? 

Wonderful  *  To-day  I'  The  faint  image,  to  us,  of  the 
omnipresent  Now.  The  distant  echo  of  that  collected 
sound  which  gathers  together  in  one,  in  the  ear  of  God, 
the  voices  of  all  ages,  past  and  to  come.  The  dim 
reflexion  of  that  blaze  of  light,  in  which  all  history  and 
all  prophecy  bask  together  beneath  the  all-seeing  eye. 

*  To-day.'  What  a  word  of  reproof  and  of  admonition 
— of  thanksgiving  and  of  hope — of  opportunity  and  of 
blessing.  Is  not  each  To-day  the  very  epitome  and 
abstract  of  a  life  ?  It  has  its  morning  and  its  evening, 
it  has  its  waking  and  its  falling  on  sleep,  it  has  its  typical 
birth  and  death,  it  has  its  hours  marked  out  and  counted, 
it  has  its  duties  assigned  and  distributed,  it  has  its  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade,  it  has  its  worship  and  its 
service,  its  going  forth  to  labour  and  its  coming  back 
to  reckon.  Within  these  twelve  or  these  sixteen  hours  a 
life  may  be  lived,  a  soul  lost  or  won.  Yesterday  is  gone, 
not  to  be  called  back :  we  can  but  weep  over  it  unavail- 
ing tears,  or  repent  of  it  with  a  sorrow  washed  in 
Another's  blood.  To-morrow  is  not  come,  and  cannot  be 
counted  upon :  if  it  comes,  it  will  be  its  own  *  to-day/ 
with  room  only  for  itself,  not  for  that  other  thing  which 
then  will  be  *  yesterday.' 

To-day  is  ours — and  it  is  our  only  possession.  It  is, 
for  us,  the  whole  of  opportunity,  and  the  whole  of  duty ; 
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it  IS  the  sum  of  life,  it  is  the  crisis  and  the  battle-field 
of  eternity.  Seize  it,  and  you  have  laid  hold  of  heaven : 
to-day  harden  not  your  heart,  and  you  shall  have  won 
Christ.  God  deals  with  us  *  as  we  have,  not  as  we  have 
not : '  we  have  to-day — ^yesterday  we  have  not,  nor  yet 
to-morrow. 

Let  us  talk  no  unreal  langfuage — let  us  counsel  no 
fancies  and  no  impossibilities.  Many  a  yesterday  casts 
a  lurid  light  upon  many  a  to-day,  and  the  things  done 
and  said  to-day  may  project  a  deep  shadow  upon  many 
a  to-morrow.  We  cannot  cut  off  the  entail  of  sin  even 
from  our  offspring — how  much  less  from  ourselves.  For 
the  past  we  must  suffer ;  over  the  future  we  are  throwing 
a  spell  in  the  present.  Nevertheless,  though  we  might 
desire  and  dream  of  a  more  absolute  severance  from 
things  done  and  bitterly  repented  of,  yet  Grod  permits  us 
to  say,  in  no  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  vain  cgnfidence,  'Just 
as  I  am,  without  one  plea  .  .  .  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.' 
And  so,  we  might  desire  and  dream  of  a  more  powerful 
hold,  for  good,  upon  a  yet  unrealized  and  unrevealed 
to-morrow :  we  might  like  to  feel  that  we  are  possessed 
of  a  passport  and  a  talisman,  which  shall  secure  the 
*  abundant  entrance'  and  guarantee  the  immunity  from 
all  risk  and  all  temptation.  But  here  also  'Live  for 
to-day '  is  all  that  either  reason  or  Gospel  can  counsel 
us:  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  everlasting 
morrow,  are  alike  in  His  hands  who  can  minister  day  by 
day,  and  at  the  last  for  ever,  the  only  safeguard,  the 
only  security,  which  is  either  desirable  or  possible  for 
the  thing  made  and  the  thing  bought  back  with  blood. 

Not  yesterday,  and  not  to-morrow:  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

X  % 
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THE  TWO  KEYS  OF  THE   KINGDOM. 

Matthew  xri.  19. 

And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and 
whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven. 

This  was  a  solemn  moment  in  St.  Peter's  life.  No 
wonder  it  is  made  the  Gospel  for  his  festival  of  two 
days  ago.  Our  Lord  had  taken  the  Apostles  with  Him 
into  the  region  of  Mount  Hermon — the  northernmost 
point  of  His  earthly  journeyings;  and  there,  in  that 
secluded  and  picturesque  spot,  had  questioned  them  as 
to  their  own  idea  of  Him.  First,  what  do  men  say — and 
then,  what  do  ye  say — of  me  ?  The  moment  had  come, 
it  comes  to  all  men  by  turns,  when  the  negative  and 
the  general  must  be  changed  into  the  positive  and  the 
precise ;  when  they  must  be  brought  to  face  their  loose 
notions  about  truth  and  the  truth,  and  to  form,  for  life 
and  for  death,  a  definite,  personal  Credo^  I  believe. 

St.  Peter  was  the  spokesman  of  the  reply.  *  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'  He  had  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  this  Sunday's  Gospel,  the  'Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.'  He  had 
learned  that  our  sin  is  a  reason  not  for  shrinking  from 
but  for  drawing  closer  to  Him  who  has  borne  it    He 
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had  learned  that  the  first  condition  of  usefulness  is  self- 
knowledge  ;  that  it  is  to  him  who  falls  on  his  knees 
before  Jesus  Christ  as  too  good  and  too  holy  for  his  con- 
verse, that  the  voice  comes  full  and  clear  from  the  ex- 
cellent glory,  *Fear  not;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men/ 

This  stage  is  past.  All  the  stages  of  St.  Peter  s  life 
are  visible  and  legible  :  he  was  not  only  an  Apostle,  he 
was  a  disciple  also,  passing  through  all  the  experiences 
of  the  spiritual  life,  that  he  might  not  only  minister  to 
them  but  feel  them  too,  and  be  able  to  write  that 
wonderful  Epistle  which  has  been  the  *  delight  and  the 
counsellor '  of  Christians  in  every  age,  reading  them  to 
themselves,  and  forming  Christ  in  them,  as  no  words 
could  but  the  words  of  a  fellow-sinner,  a  fellow-sufferer, 
and  a  fellow-heir  of  glory. 

And  so,  at  this  point,  St.  Peter  has  been  brought  to 
a  clear  and  strong  conviction,  the  root  of  all  else,  that 
his  Master  is  no  mere  prophet,  like  Elijah  or  Jeremiah 
or  the  Baptist,  but  as  different  from  them  as  the  Son 
from  the  servant,  the  divine  from  the  human,  the 
light  of  day  from  the  lamp  of  night. 

We  may  suppose  that  others  who  were  behind  him 
shared  this  thought,  but  he  was  the  utterer;  and  to 
him  his  Lord  spoke  when  He  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction of  a  faith  revealed  from  on  high. 

And  to  him,  surely — if  we  would  read  Christ's  words 
in  simplicity — we  must  allow  that  the  next  words  also 
were  spoken,  *  And  /  also  say  unto  thee' — telling  what 
thou  art,  as  thou  hast  told  what  I  am — *  that  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and 
no  gates  of  Hades  shall  prevail  against  it.' 
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The  exaggerations  of  the  saying  are  notorious — its 
evasions  also  have  been  many.  Protestant  controver- 
sialists have  made  the  rock  Christ,  or  have  made  the 
rock  the  confession  of  Christ,  lest  they  should  en- 
courage what  they  rightly  felt  to  be  a  vain  and  arrogant 
assumption.  In  so  doing  they  have  left  the  clause 
*  Thou  art  Peter '  stranded,  without  force  and  without 
connexion.  It  cannot  be  by  accident  that  the  Petros 
and  the  Petra  are  thus  brought  together.  The  *  rock- 
stone  '  and  the  *  rock-rock  *  (if  I  might  thus  express  the 
diflference)  are  of  one  piece :  the  one  is  made  masculine  to 
suit  the  application,  the  other  is  left  feminine  to  suit  the 
metaphor.  The  Petros  is  to  be  the  Petra ;  upon  him, 
as  it,  Christ  will  build  His  Church.  *  I  will  build.* 
There  is  no  fear,  then,  of  Christ  being  put  aside.  Peter 
is  the  rock;  but  Christ  makes  it  the  foundation,  and 
Christ  builds  upon  it.  And  if  it  suited  the  particular 
moment  to  speak  of  Peter  alone  as  the  foundation 
rock,  we  must  not  forget  that  St.  Paul,  using  the  same 
figure,  makes  him  but  one  of  many — *  Ye  are  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,'  not  of  one 
alone — and  the  Apocalypse  says  of  the  same  Church  in 
her  glory,  '  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations, 
and  on  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb.' 

Admire,  brethren,  the  freedom  and  the  harmony  of 
inspired  Scripture.  Here,  Christ  builds,  and  Peter  is  the 
foundation.  Elsewhere,  Christ  builds,  and  Apostles  (not 
one,  but  many)  are  the  foundation.  Elsewhere,  an 
Apostle  builds,  and  Christ  is  the  foundation,  than 
which  none  can  lay  any  other.  Leave  it  to  the  enemy 
to  sow  discord  between  Scripture  and  Scripture:  the 
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divine  wisdom,   the    divine    consistency,   is  seen    and 
justified^  amidst  all  varieties,  by  her  children. 

Peter  is  the  rock.  Peter  is  at  this  moment  the  front 
figure— the  spokesman  and  the  confessor.  The  rest 
shall  be  *  breathed  upon,'  for  commission  and  for  in- 
spiration, like  him  and  with  him,  ere  the  time  comes 
for  Peter  himself  to  act  upon  it- 
Yes,  brethren,  it  is  upon  the  Apostles— of  whom 
Peter  at  that  moment  was  the  impersonation — that 
Jesus  Christ  built  and  builds  His  Church.  Is  it  not 
true?  Did  He  ever  build  upon  any  other  as  upon 
them?  I  say  not,  in  the  same  degree,  but,  at  all  in 
the  same  sense.  Read  one  page  of  one  earliest  father, 
and  you  have  your  answer.  There  is  a  breath  of 
God  in  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  that  there  is  not 
in  the  very  next  man  after  them.  I  read  the  expla- 
nation here.  *Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church.'  *He  breathed  on  them,  and 
said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

The  next  verse  is  the  text.  We  have  here  a  new 
figure.  *  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.*  The  day  has  come,  my  brethren,  when  it 
behoves  the  church  of  England  to  ask  about  these 
•  keys.'  We  thought  that  Rome  alone  erred  about  them. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Let  me  show  you,  from  Scripture, 
what  the  keys  are. 

The  word  itself  is  of  rare  use  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. I  find  it  in  two  principal  places.  The  four  Levites 
of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles, 
who  are  described  as  the  *  chief  porters '  of  the  taber- 
nacle, were  required  to  *  lodge  round  about  the  house 
of    God,'   because    (as   the    Septuagint    expresses    it) 
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*  they  were  over  the  keys ' — or,  as  the  context  explains 
it,  they  *  were  over  the  chambers  and  treasuries  of  the 
house,'  and  because  *the  opening  of  the  house  ever>^ 
morning  pertained  to  them/  The  other  passage  is  that 
in  the  a^znd  chapter  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  which  the 
deposition  of  Shebna  and  the  elevations  of  Eliakim  is 
made  the  subject  of  prophecy,  the  office  in  question 
being  that   of  *  treasurer,'  and  the  form  of  expression, 

•  The  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder,  so  he  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut,  and 
he  shall  shut  and  none  shall  open ; '  he  shall  have 
supreme  and  independent  power  over  the  stores  and 
over  the  treasures  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah. 

We  have  here  then  two  departments  of  the  charge  of 
the  keys.  The  one  is  the  porter's  office;  the  other  is 
the  steward's.  The  one  is  the  key  of  the  outer  door ; 
the  other  is  the  key  of  the  storehouse  or  the  treasure- 
chamber.  The  one  is  the  power  of  admitting  and  eject- 
ing persons  ;  the  other  is  the  power  of  distributing  or 
withholding  supplies. 

And  when  the  charge  of  the  keys  is  said  to  be  exer- 
cised in  'binding  and  loosing,'  this  points  to  days  of 
rude  art  and  clumsy  mechanism,  when  tying  and  unty- 
ing was  the  phrase  for  what  we  should  now  call  locking 
and  unlocking,  and  when  the  man  was  said  to  *  bind ' 
who  closed  or  kept  closed  a  door  or  a  drawer  (as  the 
case  might  be),  and  the  man  was  said  to  *  loose '  who 
opened  or  gave  access  to  it. 

Now  in  the  application  of  all  this  first  to  mental  and 
then  to  spiritual  matters,  we  notice  that  the  key  was  the 
recognized  badge  of  the  office  of  a  constituted  teacher ; 
and  that   the  symbol   used   in   the  appointment  of  a 
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Jewish  Rabbi  is  said  to  have  been  the  delivery  to  him  of 
a  key,  with  words  equivalent  to  these,  *  Take  thou 
authority  to  bind  and  to  loose : '  that  is,  discretion  to  open 
the  door,  whether  of  chamber  or  closet,  or  to  keep  the  door 
shut ;  to  admit  into  a  particular  portion  of  knowledge,  or 
to  exclude  from  it ;  to  withhold,  or  to  communicate,  on 
each  particular  occasion,  any  particular  item  of  truth  or 
of  Scripture  now  committed  to  thy  stewardship.  It  is 
with  this  reference  that  our  Lord  addresses  the  teachers 
of  the  law  in  the  nth  chapter  of  St.  Luke — *Woe 
unto  you,  lawyers!  for  ye  have  made  away  with  the 
key  of  knowledge :  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and 
them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hindered.' 

When  therefore  our  Lord  says  here  to  St.  Peter,  *  I 
will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  with 
that  which  follows,  about  the  *  binding '  and  the  *  loosing,' 
we  shall  understand  by  it  these  two  things — I  will  make 
thee  the  porter,  and  I  will  make  thee  the  steward,  of 
my  kingdom,  the  Church.  Thou  shalt  have  charge, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  door.  Thou  shalt  let  in 
those  whom  I  shall  point  out  to  thee  for  admission, 
and  thou  shalt  refuse  or  eject  those  whom  I  shall 
point  out  to  thee  for  exclusion  or  expulsion.  None 
shall  come  in  or  go  out  but  according  to  thy  word.  What 
thou,  at  my  command,  under  my  inspiration,  shalt 
decide  in  this  matter  on  earth,  shall  be  approved  and 
sanctioned  and  ratified  in  heaven.  Whether  it  be  the 
laying  down  in  express  terms  of  the  rules  and  by-laws 
of  the  kingdom,  or  whether  it  be  the  application  of  those 
principles  in  the  individual  case,  what  thou  doest  I  will 
confirm,  even  as  (and  so  long  as)  thou  lookest  up  to  me 
for  guidance  in  all  things  and  for  strength. 
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This  is  the  key  of  the  Church's  porter.  The  departing 
Master  *  gave  authority  to  His  servants,  and  commanded 
the  porter  to  watch.'  But  there  is  the  other  key  to  be 
spoken  of — the  key  of  Christ's  steward.  This  is  the  key 
of  which  St.  Paul  spoke,  in  the  words,  *  Let  a  man  so 
account  of  us  as  of  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.' 
God's  'mysteries'  are  God's  secrets;  not  His  secrets 
kept — for  they  are  not  subjects  of  human  knowledge, 
whether  for  the  taught  or  the  teacher — *the  secret 
things '  in  this  sense  still '  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God ' — 
but  His  secrets  told.  The  '  mysteries '  are  the  *  revela- 
tions ' — things  which  eye  of  man  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
of  man  heard,  but  which  God  hath  revealed  to  the 
Church  by  His  Spirit.  Now  these  mysteries  are  re- 
presented as  laid  up  in  the  chambers  and  the  drawers  of 
the  royal  storehouse.  They  were  to  have  their  treasurer, 
they  were  to  have  their  steward,  still.  St.  Peter,  like 
St.  Paul,  like  all  the  Apostles,  had  the  key  of  them.  He 
was  to  give  out,  he  was  to  keep  back,  on  each  particular 
occasion,  in  each  particular  sermon,  according  to  his 
judgment  of  the  time  and  the  persons.  This  is  that 
exercise  of  the  key  which  our  Lord  spoke  of  when  He 
said,  '  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom 
his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ? '  Each  apo- 
stolical sermon,  each  apostolical  epistle,  whether  pre- 
served to  us  or  not  preserved,  was  an  exercise  of  this 
stewardship.  '  I  will  give  thee  the  keys ;  and  thou  shalt 
bind  or  loose,  tie  or  untie,  open  or  shut,  give  out  this  and 
keep  back  that,  on  each  occasion  of  thy  ministering,  as 
thou,  by  prayer  and  by  inspiration,  shalt  see  fit.' 

How  the  charge  was  fulfilled  by  St  Peter,  in  both  its 
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parts,  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  from 
his  own  letters.  The  porter's  key  was  in  his  hand  when 
he  admitted  the  *  three  thousand  souls '  into  the  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  porter's  key  was  in  his  hand 
when  he  *  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,'  by  ex- 
press divine  direction,  in  the  memorable  visit  to  Cornelius 
the  centurion  of  Cesarea.  The  porter's  key  was  in  his 
hand,  in  its  other  and  sadder  office  of  excluding,  when 
he  said  to  Ananias,  *  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart 
to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? '  and  to  Simon  the  sorcerer, 
*Thy  money  perish  with  thee — thou  hast  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  this  matter.'  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Church's  porters,  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile :  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Church's  porters,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
solemn  excommunication,  of  which  such  terrible  words 
are  written  in  the  Epistles  (more  especially)  of  St.  Paul. 
And  surely,  brethren,  the  other,  the  steward's  key 
was  in  St.  Peter's  hand,  when  he  wrote  the  words, 
•Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  according  to  His  abundant  mercy  hath 
b^otten  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not  away.* 
*The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who 
am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed  :  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among 
you,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre 
but  of  a  ready  mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  And  when 
the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not  away.' 
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I  anticipate  from  you  the  question,  already  glanced  at, 
Is  there  a  Peter  now  ?  Are  both  the  keys,  is  either  of 
them,  in  use  now  ? 

Something  will  have  been  done  if  I  have  fastened 
your  thoughts  upon  what  the  keys  were — ^were  to  St. 
Peter,  were  to  St.  Paul  and  the  inspired  holders.  Of 
itself  this  will  have  shaken  off  some  errors.  The  dis- 
cernment of  spirits — who  professes  that  possession  now  ? 
— enabled  St.  Peter  to  detect  a  lie  acted  before  him, 
and  the  judgment  of  God  followed.  Will  this  authorize 
a  young  presbyter  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
assumption  of  supernatural  insights  now,  whether  in 
the  confessional,  or  beside  the  deathbed,  or  over  the 
open  grave?  Will  he  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
porter's  key,  whether  of  admission  or  of  exclusion, 
whether  of  binding  or  of  loosing,  in  regard  to  con- 
sciences opened  to  him  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  words,  when  he  knows  that  he  has  not  St.  Peter's 
infallible  inspiration  or  St.  Peter's  intuitive  sight  ? 

Yet  the  key  of  the  porter  is  not  rusted  nor  flung 
away.  Still  is  each  little  child,  brought  to  the  font  of 
baptism,  let  in  by  the  use  of  it.  What  is  loosed  on 
earth  is  still  loosed  in  heaven,  in  the  perpetual  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  sacraments.  And  we  believe  also  that 
if  excommunication  were  still  in  use,  it  would  have  a 
meaning  and  a  ratification.  The  porter's  key  might  be 
used  for  ejection.  The  ordinances  of  grace  and  blessing 
might  be  closed  against  an  obstinate  sinner.  This  would 
be  in  the  exercise  not  of  an  individual  judgment  but 
of  an  apostolical  precedent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ex- 
communication is  extinct.  Year  by  year  we  profess  on 
the  first  day  of  Lent  to  wish  that  it  were  not  so.     In  the 
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abstract,  we  may  echo  or  even  breathe  that  regret. 
Practically,  we  seem  to  see  that,  even  in  this  cessation 
of  formal  church  discipline,  Christ  has  been  fulfilling 
the  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always.'  Two  things  have  come 
instead  of  it,  and  I  pray  you  to  see  in  how  many  ways 
God  can  fulfil  Himself. 

One  of  these  substitutes  is  Christian  judicature. 
The  courts  of  justice  in  a  Christian  country  (yes, 
a  country  still  Christian)  are  Christian  tribunals.  In 
them  the  voice  of  Christ's  justice  makes  itself  heard. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  virtues — I  had  al- 
most said  the  graces,  for  are  not  industry  and  patience 
and  truth  and  justice  graces  of  a  high  order? — - 
which  live  and  breathe  in  an  English  court  of  law. 
Leave  to  it  the  enquiry  whether  a  particular  Christian 
man  (so  called)  has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of  some- 
thing unworthy  of  his  Christian  name.  Leave  to  it  the 
enquiry,  and  leave  to  it  the  sentence. 

Another  substitute  for  excommunication  we  have,  and 
we  are  contented  with  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion.  On  the  whole,  a  true  and  a  just  voice.  I  might 
dare  to  say,  on  the  whole  a  Christian  voice.  And  certainly 
I  may  dare  to  say  it,  a  powerful  voice  :  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  suit  it — '  yea,  and  that  a  mighty  voice.'  I  know 
not  who  can  stand  against  it — at  least  if  he  is  guilty. 
The  innocent  man  has  hard  work  to  live  through  it. 

Therefore,  when  we  wish  excommunication  back 
again,  let  us  think  twice  and  thrice.  I  believe  that 
God*s  excommunication  now  is  rather  public  opinion 
than  church  censure.  The  porter's  key,  for  purposes  of 
expulsion,  is  (so  to  say)  in  delegation. 

Yet  not  wholly  so.    The  other  key,  the  key  of  the 
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steward,  helps  it  The  mysteries  brought  out  for  the 
household's  nurture  have  much  to  do  with  supplying 
this  want  Yes,  the  word  preached  is  still  God's 
sword  and  God's  fire,  where  men  will  not  let  it  be  to 
them  God's  peace  and  God's  balm.  Yes,  there  are 
judgments  pronounced  from  Christ's  pulpits — ^judgments 
always  at  a  venture,  judgments  always  in  love — but 
they  strike  severely,  and  they  strike  home.  And,  if 
these  young  presbyters  would  but  give  to  their  sermons 
half  the  thought  and  half  the  time  that  they  give  to 
their  confessionals,  more  work  would  be  done  even  in 
the  line  of  discipline.  No  sternness  of  conscientious 
dealing,  no  recommendations  of  fasts  and  penances, 
no  infliction  of  terrible  spiritual  censures,  can  equal 
the  effect,  even  for  punishment,  of  a  true  Gospel  ser- 
mon, saying,  and  closely  pressing  the  saying,  God 
hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner — turn 
yourselves,  and  live  ye.  *  I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord — 
for  there  is  the  seat  of  judgment,  even  the  thrones  of 
the  house  of  David.' 

*  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  and  a  divider  over  you  ? ' 
Where  is  your  own  sense  and  yowx  own  conscience? 
What  has  become  of  the  thing  which  God  gave  you  to 
be  the  light  of  your  path  and  the  guide  of  your  steps  ? 
Consult  that.  Think  more  of  the  still  small  voice, 
and  less  of  the  echo  and  the  counterfeit  St.  Paul 
and  St  Peter  did  not  hear  confessions  :  they  had  greater 
and  manlier  work  on  hand.  They  had  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  ;  they  had  the  visitation  of  Asia  and  Europe — 
if  your  work  is  smaller,  it  need  not  be  less  sensible 
or  less  wholesome.     This  walking  by  *  direction '  is  the 
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disparagement  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit' — it  was  the  characteristic  promise  of  the 
Gospel — *  upon  all  flesh :  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy.'  If  you  must  have  human  help,  the 
words  are  written  for  you,  *  Confess  your  faults  one  to 
another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be 
healed.' 

O  the  manliness  of  Christ's  Gospel — its  freedom  from 
feebleness,  and  sentimentality,  and  poor  patching  I  The 
very  keys  are  good  solid  keys.  Come  in,  and  go  out : 
find  pasture :  find  rest.  Here  is  that  which  is  true — 
listen.  Here  is  that  which  is  right — do  it.  *  Not  that  we 
are  lords  of  your  faith.*  Then  what  are  we  ?  *  Helpers  of 
your  joy.'  Let  us  help.  *  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  my 
kingdom,'  our  Lord  said  to  Peter.  Set  the  gates  open. 
Let  the  men  in  by  thousands — men,  women,  and  children* 
Make  them  sit  down  on  the  green  grass,  by  hundreds 
and  by  fifties.  Take  round  the  wholesome  bread,  broken 
into  convenient  pieces  by  more  than  an  angel's  hand. 
Porter,  yet  there  is  room.  Steward,  all  things  are  ready. 
Have  I  not  said,  Ask  and  have  ?  Have  I  not  said,  I 
am  with  you  alway  ?  Upon  this  rock  I  have  built  my 
Church — ^be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 
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ALTERNATIVES   OF   PUNISHMENT  OFFERED   AND 

BALANCED. 

1  Chronicles  xxi.  13. 

/  am  in  a  great  strait :  let  me  fail  now  into  the  hand  of  the 
Lord;  for  very  great  are  His  mercies :  but  let  me  not  fall 
into  the  hand  of  man. 

The  whole  story  is  mysterious.  We  feel  at  each  step 
that  much  is  kept  back  from  us.  There  must  have  been 
something  in  this  particular  numbering,  which  made  it 
altogether  different,  in  motive  and  principle,  from  that 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  whole  book  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  almost  the  opening  words  are,  *  Take  ye  the  sum 
of  all  the  congregation,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel  : 
thou  and  Aaron  shall  number  them  by  their  armies.* 
Here  even  the  unprincipled  Joab  remonstrates  against 
the  numbering.  *Why  doth  my  lord  require  this  thing? 
why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel  ?  * 

It  is  not  enough  then  to  say  that  there  was  pride  or 
vainglory  in  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  king.  If  this 
were  all,  it  might  have  made  the  act  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God,  but  it  would  not  account  for  the  view  taken  of 
the  act  either  by  the  minister  or  by  the  historian.  It 
would  scarcely  explain  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter, 
*  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to 
number  Israel.' 
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There  are  many  things  in  Scripture,  as  there  are  many 
things  in  life,  which  we  must  leave  in  the  hands  of  God. 
It  is  not  from  one  chapter,  and  it  is  not  from  one  circum- 
stance, that  we  know  Him.  We  are  but  half  Christians 
if  we  can  only  trust  where  we  see  Him.  *  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?'  is  not  .a  mere  silencing, 
a  mere  stopping  and  crushing  of  objection,  as  in  the  face 
of  One  who  has  us  in  His  power  and  whom  it  is  politic 
to  propitiate — no,  it  is  the  voice  of  long  and  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  Him  whose  we  are ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
nature  and  conscience ;  it  is  the  voice  too  of  memory  and 
experience ;  it  is  the  voice,  in  all  senses,  of  reason  and 
thoughtfulness,  interpreting  the  unseen  by  the  visible, 
interpreting  the  instance  by  the  principle  and  the  parti- 
cular by  the  general :  and  it  has  a  charm  for  all  doubt- 
ings,  and  a  key  to  all  difficulties,  and  at  all  events  a 
practical  reassurance  in  the  midst  of  all  seeming  discords 
— 'Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself — but, 
seen  or  unseen.  Thou  shalt  assuredly  do  right. 

Not  only  the  fault  of  the  king,  but  the  mode  of  his 
punishment,  is  full  of  mystery.  A  choice  of  punish- 
ments is  offered  him ;  but  the  punishments  are  all 
national.  'Rulers  sin  and  peoples  suffer'  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  We  cannot  but  say  that  Scripture  and 
Providence  are  at  one  in  this  matter.  The  God  of  the 
Bible  is  the  God  of  life.  It  is  true,  that  on  a  king's 
edict,  of  passion  or  foolishness,  may  hang  a  nation's 
misery  or  a  nation's  dishonour.  It  is  true,  that  a  king's 
caprice  or  a  king's  miscalculation  may  hand  over  a  nation 
to  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war  of  which  it  may  be  the 
occupation  of  a  century  to  bear  or  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences.    The  only  difference  is,  that,  while  life  reads 
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the  history  of  this  connexion,  Scripture  writes  the  pro- 
phecy of  it.  The  king  sins,  and  the  people  suffer — 
this  is  history.  The  king  sins,  and  God  sends  him 
word  that  the  people  must  suffer — this  is  the  Bible.  If 
we  knew  all  that  goes  on  in  the  king  s  bedchamber,  we 
might  find  that  communications  still  pass  between  him 
and  Grod — terrible  presages  of  blood-stained  battlefields, 
agonies  of  remorse  and  horror  for  calamities  recklessly 
brought  upon  men  and  nations. 

The  peculiarity  of  king  David's  penalty  is  the  choice 
offered  him.  *Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  I  offer  thee  three 
things :  choose  thee  one  of  them.'  We  understand  the 
words  literally.  There  has  been  sin— there  must  be 
suffering :  of  what  kind  shall  the  suffering  be  ?  Choose 
thee  the  famine,  or  the  sword,  or  the  pestilence. 

Here  is  the  supernatural  side  of  the  thing  that  is. 
Here  is  the  exceptional  dealing,  which  made  the  relation 
between  God  and  certain  inspired  men  of  old  time  not 
only  vividly  conscious  but  really  peculiar.  It  was  thus 
that  He  wrote  upon  them,  in  life  and  heart,  that  lesson 
of  His  living  and  acting  reality,  which  later  times  and 
more  level  circumstances  have  to  learn,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  record  and  reflexion  of  their  experience. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  here  also,  if  we  knew  all,  we  should 
find  that  the  day  of  divine  alternatives  is  not  ended. 
Every  example,  public  or  private,  of  a  sin  brought  face 
to  face  with  its  suffering,  presents  an  aspect  of  choice  as 
well  as  of  compulsion.  The  mere  question  of  confession 
or  denial,  with  the  consequences  of  either,  is  such  an 
alternative  in  the  case  of  individual  wrongdoing.  The 
adoption  of  this  expedient  rather  than  that,  in  the  way  of 
avoidance  or  mitigatioa  of  consequences,  is  an  altema* 
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tive.  The  way  of  bearing  punishment,  the  language  of  re- 
gret or  of  hardness,  the  tone  of  submission  or  of  defiance, 
most  of  all  the  spirit  of  repentance  or  of  impenitence,  is 
an  alternative  for  the  individual  transgressor.  The  ques- 
tion of  stopping  or  continuing  a  hopeless  struggle,  of  ac- 
cepting a  defeat,  of  submitting  to  abdication,  of  *  desiring 
conditions  of  peace,*  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  persisting  in 
warfare  for  the  chance  of  a  turn  of  fortune — the  question 
of  renewing  a  struggle,  years  or  generations  afterwards, 
on  the  plea  of  a  hereditary  title  or  a  popular  invitation — 
is  an  alternative,  real  and  responsible,  on  the  stage  of 
kings  and  nations.  *I  offer  thee  this  and  that — choose 
thou  one  of  them.'  *  Now  therefore  advise  thyself  what 
word  I  shall  bring  again  to  Him  that  sent  me.' 

Many  as  were  the  faults  and  sins  of  this  marvellous 
man,  one  thing  all  must  feel — that  he  is  great  in  suffer- 
ing; that,  when  we  get  down  to  the  root  and  ground 
of  the  heart,  there  is  always  something  more  than  inter- 
esting— there  is  a  spirit  towards  God  and  man  at  once 
pathetic  and  heroic,  at  once  humble  and  noble,  at  once 
tender  and  brave,  which  goes  far  to  explain  to  us  both 
the  inspired  breathings  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  place 
given  him  in  all  Scripture  as  a  true  saint  of  God.  *  I 
have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly:  but  these  sheep, 
what  have  they  done?' 

'  I  am  in  a  great  strait :  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.' 

Three  years'  famine,  three  mionths'  carnage,  three 
days'  pestilence — between  these  his  choice  lay.  A  fear- 
ful moment!  Punishment,  national  punishment,  that 
there  must  be.  To  deprecate  is  not  gfiven  him ;  only  to 
choose.    How  must  the  mind  have  hung  in  suspense 
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amongst  memories  and  imaginations  of  sufferings,  each 
one  of  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  put  aside — each  one, 
but  not  all.  By  his  own  voice  he  is  to  call  in  upon  his 
loved  people  a  famine  such  as  had  driven  down  into 
Egypt  the  old  patriarchs,  when  they  had  but  a  few 
tents  and  a  few  herds  to  supply ;  whereas  now,  he  knows 
but  too  well  from  this  numbering,  there  are  a  thousand 
thousand  fighting  men  in  Israel,  besides  women  and 
children.  Or  else,  by  his  own  voice  he  is  to  call  in  upon 
his  loved  people  an  invading  army ;  he  is  to  give  over 
the  pleasant  homes  and  the  rich  pastures  and  the  full 
treasuries  of  a  proud  and  defiant  race  to  the  cruel  expe- 
rience, to  the  ineffaceable  shame,  of  *  seeing  an  enemy  in 
their  habitations,  in  all  the  wealth  which  God  has  given 
Israel.'  Or  else,  by  his  own  voice  he  is  to  call  in  upon 
his  loved  people  a  pestilence  which  in  three  days  shall 
leave  not  a  house  where  there  is  not  one  dead :  the  last 
and  sorest  of  Egypt's  plagues  shall  be  repeated  in  Israel, 
drawing  down  upon  the  head  of  their  own  chosen  king 
those  curses  of  family  love  which  a  man  can  scarcely  live 
through,  and  which  in  this  case  shall  be  written  against 
him  for  everlasting  remembrance  in  the  page  that  never 
dies.  '  I  am  in  a  great  strait,'  he  says — and  we,  all  these 
ages  afterwards,  suffer  over  again  with  him. 

How  shall  we  read  the  words  following,  *  Let  me  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord?'  Is  it  a  choice  made? 
or  is  it  a  choice  referred  back  to  the  offerer?  Is  it,  I 
choose  pestilence  ?  or  is  it,  Let  God  choose  ? 

*  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel '  indicates, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  our  translators,  a  preference  of 
the  former.  I  choose  that  punishment  which  has  no 
human  inflicter.    I  choose  pestilence,  with  all  its  horrors 
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of  destroying  angels  and  outstretched  arm  in  heaven, 
because  in  it  God  is  the  actor,  and  though  He  slay  yet 
is  He  merciful. 

Yet  was  not  famine,  equally  with  pestilence,  the  direct 
infliction  of  God?  Would  not  the  choice  so  made 
have  left  itself  ambiguous  still  between  famine  and 
pestilence,  war  alone  rejected  ?  To  modern  conception 
.pestilence  lies  more  than  famine  within  human  con- 
trol. The  laws  of  prevention  apply  more  evidently  to 
pestilence  than  to  famine.  If  legislation  can  do  some- 
thing to  break  down  artificial  barriers  of  protection,  and 
so  to  make  each  country  the  granary  of  all  countries, 
and  to  supplement  the  deficient  harvest  of  one  by  the 
superabundant  harvest  of  another ;  sanitary  science  can 
do  more  still  against  pestilence,  can  even  boast  itself 
supreme — may  its  counsels  be  listened  to — over  the  pro- 
vocatives at  least  and  incitements  of  epidemic  disease. 
Famine  still  waits  upon  influences  independent  of  man : 
if  David  would  be  in  God*s  hand,  he  must  vacillate  still 
between  the  dearth  and  the  pestilence. 

But,  whatever  the  application,  the  principle  stands 
stedfast.  In  everything  let  me  be  in  God's  hand. 
Whether  for  the  choice  of  my  punishment,  or  for  the 
infliction  of  it.  He  shall  be  my  judge :  for  His  mercies 
are  great,  greater  than  man's ;  and  the  more  free  His 
choice,  the  more  direct  His  dealing,  the  better  is  it  for 
the  man,  the  better  is  it  for  the  nation,  that  must  suff"er. 

Anything  which  God  inflicts  is  on  that  very  account 
preferable  to  any  sufi*ering  which  comes  through  man. 

The  panegyric  of  war  has  lately  been  written  by  a 
skilled  hand,  and  the  paradox  is  well  argued.  War  is 
better  than  some  things ;  better  than  cowardice,  better 
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than  effeminacy,  better  than  covetous  hoarding,  better 
than  selfish  scrambling,  better  than  that  absorption  in 
eating  and  drinking,  buying  and  selh'ng,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  which  has  ever  been  the  precursor, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  of  a  deluge  either  of  water  or 
of  fire.  War  cultivates  patriotic  feelings ;  war  gives  room 
for  beautiful  charities  ;  war  merges  the  individual  in  the 
corporate;  war  lets  in  the  light  and  the  air  upon  the 
dank  and  noisome  cubicles  of  petty  courts  and  in- 
finitesimal nationalities.  War  is  called  by  Ezekiel  one 
of  God's  judgments :  it  is  offered  here  by  the  seer  as 
one  of  God's  alternatives  of  discipline. 

Nevertheless  we  venture  to  say  that  David  was  right 
if  he  preferred  either  of  the  other  alternatives  to  it 
Famine  is  better  than  war,  pestilence  is  better  than  war, 
at  least  in  one  view.  The  hand  of  God  is  more  directly 
exercised  in  either  of  them.  In  war,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  issues,  whatever  may  be  the  secondary 
capabilities,  the  agency  itself  is  terribly  human.  It  is 
human  in  the  worst  aspects  of  humanity.  It  is  rough, 
it  is  harsh,  it  is  cruel ;  it  is  irritating,  it  is  provoking, 
it  is  exasperating ;  it  rouses  the  immediate  resentment 
of  the  sufferer  against  the  inflicter;  it  makes  quietness, 
it  makes  charity,  impossible  at  the  moment ;  it  replaces 
human  nature  on  a  footing  not  of  Christianity  but  of 
heathenism  ;  it  does  everything  to  put  God  out  of  sight, 
and  to  make  the  recollection  of  Him,  the  ultimate 
chastiser,  as  difficult  and  as  unlovely  as  possible. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  if  it  be  within  the  scope  of 
imagination,  this  England  given  up  for  three  years  to 
hostile  invasion.  Picture  to  yourselves,  for  this  too  is 
necessary,  English  armies  fleeing  before  the  foreigner ; 
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English  homes  occupied  by  strangers,  and  polluted  by 
the  vilest  passions  of  savagery ;  all  lawful  employments, 
I  say  not  all  innocent  recreations,  stopped  and  barred 
against  you  as  much  by  anguish  of  spirit  as  by  the  stag- 
nation of  trade  and  the  burden  of  confiscation  and 
conscription. 

Compare  with  this  the  alternative  picture — a  season  of 
want  and  scarceness ;  the  black  horse  of  the  Apocalypse, 
with  its  rider  holding  the  balances,  and  food  measured 
out  at  famine  prices.  Free  trade  in  com  has  done  its 
best  for  us — in  vain.  The  hand  of  distress  is  upon  all 
homes — all  faces  (as  die  prophet  expresses  it)  gather 
blackness.  Very  terrible  this  also ;  we  know  not  what 
it  is  by  experience. 

Yet  is  there,  even  in  this  tribulation,  quite  the  agony, 
quite  the  demoralization,  of  the  other?  You  may  say. 
It  is  worse  to  be  angry  with  God  than  with  men ;  it  is 
worse  to  feel  the  hand  of  God  afflicting  you,  than  to  be 
able  to  appeal  (as  it  were)  against  the  oppressor  to  Him 
supposed  to  be  on  your  side.  The  remark  is  plausible : 
it  is  not  true.  We  have  seen,  some  of  us,  a  Lancashire 
famine ;  and  it  was  beautiful  to  mark,  in  one  of  those 
dearth-stricken  northern  towns,  how  the  hand  of  ad- 
versity softened  while  it  straitened,  how  it  filled  the 
churches,  how  it  opened  hearts  to  religion,  how  it  made 
men  feel  God  near  them,  yet  not  ceasing  to  be  a  Father 
because  He  chastised. 

Just  so  is  it  in  the  third  thing.  Even  in  the  stern 
discipline  of  jpestilence  there  is  not  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  the  exasperation,  to  be  the  demoralization,  of  war. 
We  know  indeed — great  historians  have  made  it  memor-* 
able— <-that  profligacy  can   disport  itself  in   scenes  of 
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mortality,  can  bring  into  disgusting  reality  the  saying 
that  is  written,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die/  But  this  is  the  desperation  of  an  habitual  impiety, 
not  created  but  only  infuriated  by  the  revelation  of 
death  and  judgment.  In  itself,  and  upon  average  nature, 
the  presence  of  infectious  or  contagious  sickness  has 
an  opposite  influence.  It  brings  to  the  surface  whatever 
of  religion  tliere  is  in  the  whole  man.  It  makes  the 
voice  of  conscience  more  distinctly  audible.  It  gives 
force  to  exhortations  once  disregarded,  and  quickens 
every  impulse  of  repentance  and  reformation.  The 
knowledge  that,  so  far  as  human  skill  is  concerned,  we 
are  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  hand  of  God,  is  not 
found  to  repel  from  Him,  but  to  draw  powerfully  towards 
Him,^  all  but  those  who  have  very  determinately  taken 
the  side  of  the  scoffer  and  long  learnt  to  say  with  the 
fool,  ^  There  is  no  God,'  Just  in  proportion  as  the  par- 
ticular suffering  connects  itself  directly  with  God  alone, 
it  is  found  to  be  at  the  time  solemnizing  and  quickening, 
and  in  the  result  powerful  upon  the  life. 

But  if  this  be  the  force  of  David  s  words  considered  as 
a  choice,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  interest  in  them 
regarded  as  a  refusal  to  choose.  Yes,  let  us  love  to  live 
these  lives  absolutely  under  God's  direction.  His 
mercies  are  great :  war,  famine,  pestilence — if  He  sees 
any  one  necessary,  leave  Him  to  choose.  Let  us  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  man^-our  own,  or  any  other's. 
We  are  ill  judges — worst  of  all  for  ourselves.  Our 
mercies  to  ourselves  are  not  God's  mercies.  No,  we 
are  self-sparers  as  well  as  self-excusers ;  and  if  we  had 
our  choice,  no  nerve  would  ever  throb,  no  hair  would 
ever  turn  grey.     We  should  grow  up,  we  should  go  to 
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the  grave,  we  should  wake  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
spoilt  children — with  all  the  angularities,  and  all  the  self- 
ishnesses, and  all  the  unhappinesses,  which  cling  to  and 
which  cluster  around  that  name.  Let  us  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God.  His  mercies  are  great ;  not  least  in  this, 
that  His  view  takes  in  two  worlds  and  two  eternities, 
and  can  discern  between  disguised  cruelties  and  dis- 
guised blessings.  The  former  always  are  our  choice— 
the  latter  always  are  His.     Let  Him  choose. 

And  if  we  are  less  merciful  to  ourselves  than  God  is, 
what  are  we  to  one  another?  How  does  selfishness 
warp  our  judgments — selfish  love  first,  then  selfish  fear. 
How  do  we  flatter  one  another  while  the  sun  shines, 
and  scout  one  another  when  a  cloud  comes — draw  one 
another  on  towards  the  snare,  and  forsake  one  another 
when  the  snare  catches. 

There  is  a  complaisance,  I  know;  there  is  a  good 
nature,  I  know ;  there  is  a  spurious  charity,  I  know — 
something,  too,  just  better  than  these — in  the  world  of 
the  Christian  by  courtesy.  It  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts. 
Men  walk  in  it  confidently — some  men  even  to  the  grave. 
But  do  not  offend  it,  do  not  affront  its  vanity,  do  not  go 
against  its  speech !  Woe  to  the  man  who  trusts  it,  lives 
upon  it,  makes  it  his  god !  *  On  which  if  a  man  lean, 
it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it' — description  of 
Egypt  once — it  is  the  description  of  the  world  now. 

Its  mercies  are  not  God's  .  mercies.  *  Let  not  their 
precious  balms  break  my  head :  let  the  righteous  rather 
smite  me  friendly,  and  reprove  me.' 

To  be  in  the  hand  of  God — this  is  good.  The  sense 
of  it  is  comforting.  What  can  harm  us  if  we  are  in  His 
hand.^     O  safety  and  blessedness  above  all  that  earth 
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offers  I  We  have  but  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  His 
hand,  the  hand  of  faith  to  the  hand  of  love,  the  hand  of 
the  sinner  to  the  hand  of  the  Saviour ;  and  then,  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  all  must  be  well  with  us — for  we 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 


XXXII. 

ADVENT  OF  THE   LIVING  TO   SPIRITS   DEPARTED. 

Hebrews   zil.  28. 
And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 

*NOT  to  Sinai,  but  to  Zion*— that  is  the  key-note  of 
the  passage. 

Israel  after  the  flesh,  emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  into  the  discipline  of  a  desert,  lay  prostrate  and 
trembling  at  the  foot  of  a  material  mountain,  quivering 
with  storm  and  earthquake,  flashing  with  fire  and  echo- 
ing with  voices,  fenced,  on  pain  of  death,  from  touch  of 
man  or  beast,  if  perhaps  some  thought  of  spiritual  terror 
might  be  struck  into  those  hearts  of  flesh  and  sense — 
3till  hankering  after  the  fleshpots,  still  impatient  of  the 
liberty  wherewith  God  had  set  them  free.  Another 
chosen  people,  larger  and  nobler,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  *  the  Israel  of  God,'  is  come,  in 
the  fulness  of  times — come  already,  in  faith,  though 
still  encased  in  the  body — to  a  heavenly  mountain,  of 
God's  own  abode,  and  a  spiritual  city,  peopled  with 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  names  and  descriptions  are 
here  written  before  us. 

*Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect.' 

*  Spirits ' — because  resurrection  is  future.  The  bodies 
stiU  tenant  the  grave  or  the  deep — only  the  spirits  ace 
free.    'The  dust  has  returned  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  the 
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spirit  has  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.'  Not  yet  has 
the  sea  given  up — she  shall  give  up  one  day — the  dead 
that  are  in  her.  Not  yet  have  death  and  Hades  given  up 
the  dead  that  are  in  them.  But  the  *  spirits  *  are  free. 
This  is  that  state  of  *  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh/  in  which  Jesus  Himself,  quickened  with  a  new 
vitality,  went  and  preached,  between  death  and  resur- 
rection, to  *  spirits,*  themselves  separate  from  the  body. 
This  is  that  state, 'Paradise'  Jesus  called  it, in  which  the 
dying  penitent  beside  Him  should  that  day  be  His  com- 
panion, spirit  with  spirit ;  that  Hades  in  which  the  Holy 
One  should  not  be  left,  because  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
counsels  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  God,  that  His  flesh 
should  so  much  as  see  corruption. 

*  Just  men,'  or  righteous :  not  in  that  self-righteousness 
'  which  is  of  the  law ; '  not  in  that  righteousness  which 
Christ  Himself,  He  said,  came  not  so  much  as  to  *cair 
or  to  evangelize:  on  the  contrary,  'just'  in  the  justice 
of  the  Just  One — righteous  in  the  merit  of  a  full  justifi- 
cation, and  in  the  grace  of  a  progressive  and  at  last  per- 
fect sanctification.  The  *just  men'  here  spoken  of  are 
those  of  whom  it  is  written,  *The  angels  shall  come 
forth,  and  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just :' 
and  again,  'They  cannot  recompense  thee;  but  thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.' 

'Just  men  made  perfect.'  Completed  and  consum- 
mated in  that  holiness  which,  begun  below  by  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  at  last  finished  and  accomplished 
for  ever ;  to  be  sullied  no  more,  nor  grieved  any  more, 
by  the  contact  or  presence  of  evil ;  sealed  now  with  the 
stamp  of  a  blessed  immortality,  and  waiting  only  the 
gift  of  a  transformed  body  to  make  the  whole  man  anew 
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in  the  very  image  and  likeness  of  God.  This  is  that 
'perfecting'  of  which  it  is  said  by  Christ  Himself, 
*  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected  : '  and 
again,  '  It  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings:'  and  once  more,  'Being  made  perfect,  He 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that 
obey  Him/  It  is  the  bringing  to  the  end  and  goal  of  the 
being>  alike  in  qualification  for  happiness  and  in  quali- 
fication for  service. 

'Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect/ 
We  read  and  speak  often  of  Christ's  coming — His 
coming  in  the  flesh,  His  coming  in  the  Spirit,  His 
coming  in  glory.  Here  we  read  of  an  advent,  not  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  Christian;  an  advent,  not  in  the 
future  tense,  but  in  the  perfect — not  anticipative  or 
progressive,  but  finished  and  done. 

'  Ye  are  come.'  We  look  around  us  in  surprise  and 
bewilderment,  so  little  are  we  conscious  of  any  spiritual 
movement,  of  any  spiritual  arrival,  to  which  words  like 
these  could  be  applicable.  'Ye  are  come.*  Yes,  come, 
perhaps,  we  might  answer — if  you  choose  so  to  describe 
it — to  a  world,  very  substantial,  very  powerful,  but  too 
impressive  and  importunate,  of  things  and  of  persons 
present  and  visible — employments,  interests,  ambitions, 
affections — men  and  women,  amongst  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  influenced  and  influencing  in 
a  thousand  ways,  of  which  it  needs  no  revelation,  scarcely 
reflexion,  to  make  us  vividly  conscious  and  sensible. 
Tell  us  that  we  are  come  to  these — and,  though  the  phrase 
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may  strike  us  as  peculiar,  the  thing  signified,  at  all  events, 
is  as  intelligible  as  it  is  true. 

But  this  is  not  the  world  which  the  text  opens.  The 
text  bids  us  see  ourselves  tenants  and  citizens  of  a  world 
out  of  sight.  Like  the  prophet's  servant  in  Dothan,  we 
are  to  open  our  eyes  to  a  mountain  full  of  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  fire — and  those  '  chariots  *  of  God  are  '  thou- 
sands of  angels;*  and  those  'horsemen'  are  God's  saints, 
already  gone  from  amongst  the  living,  but  present  with 
us,  for  companionship  and  for  sympathy  and  for  com- 
munion, still.  You  have  had,  you  have  made,  an 
advent  —  an  advent  for  abode,  an  advent  for  perpe- 
tuity. '  Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect' 

We  live  in  days  of  busy  speculation,  of  irrepressible 
curiosity.  Many  are  saying,  Lo,  here  is  marvel,  or  there ; 
here  is  novelty,  here  is  satisfaction,  here  is  truth — nay, 
here  is  Christ,  or  there.  It  can  surprise  no  one,  if  this 
characteristic  restlessness  shows  itself  in  offering  commu- 
nication, personal  and  reciprocal,  with  the  world  of  spirit. 
Strange  things  are  told  every  day  of  this  intercourse. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  judge  or  to  condemn :  we  just 
listen  and  question ;  register  the  facts,  and  suspend  the 
judgment.  One  thing  strikes  us — it  is  not  uncharitable 
to  note  it — how  very  seldom  this  commerce  with  the  de- 
parted  even  professes  to  bring  near  to  us  the  perfected 
righteous.  I  am  not  unaware  of  certain  exceptions. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  slightingly  of  a  commu- 
nion which  it  is  possible  that  He  may  permit,  here  and 
there,  to  His  saints  below,  with  one  of  those  departed 
ones  whose  death  He  has  called  *  right  dear  in  His  sight.' 
But  far  oftener,  certainly,  it  is  with  the  frivolous;  it  is 
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with  the  worldly,  it  is  with  those  to  whom  earth's 
interests,  its  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  have 
been  all  in  all,  that  these  professed  communica- 
tions take  place.  Is  it  indeed  so— we  begin  to  ask 
ourselves — is  it  indeed  so,  that,  as  Greek  philosophy 
dreamed,  souls  gone  hence  secularized  or  sensualized  are 
incapable  of  rising  into  the  pure  heaven — flit  and  hover 
still  around  a  world  which  was  too  much  with  them,  and 
can  be  dealt  with,  through  magic  or  mesmerism,  if  there 
be  the  desire  to  intrude  into  the  world  of  shadows,  by 
the  living? 

At  least  we  may  say  this — that  such  communications 
with  the  departed  are  absolutely  beside  the  mark  of  that 
*  advent  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous  *  which 
is  the  revelation  of  the  text.  The  Apostle  speaks  of 
something  which  is  the  privilege  of  all  Christians,  and  of 
something  which  admits  into  the  society  of  all  the  right- 
eous dead.  He  speaks  of  an  intercourse  which  is  all 
Christian ;  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  blessed,  and 
(as  the  original  phrase  seems  to  imply)  with  the  perfect 
in  their  perfection — not  in  some  meaner  and  poorer 
reminiscences  or  attachments  still  cleaving  to  them 
above,  but  as  those  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  lifted 
out  of  all  these  things  into  a  region  of  saintliness  as  pure 
as  it  is  sublime. 

*  Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.' 
Let  us  try  to  grasp,  if  it  may  be  given  us,  this  revelation 
of  God. 

I.  The  first  and  least  thing  here  said-^itself  great  and 
glorious  too — is  the  union  of  the  Christian  living  with 
the  Christian  dead  in  their  faith  and  in  their  ex- 
ample. 
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It  IS  a  thought  not  without  comfort,  that,  as  Christians, 
we  have  an  ancestry  and  a  pedigree.  To  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  centuries  and  millenniums  behind  us,  and 
see  the  same  faith  sustaining  and  elevating  and  sanctify- 
ing men  of  one  blood  with  us,  till  it  brought  them  safely, 
one  by  one,  into  the  haven  where  we  would  be ;  to  feel, 
therefore,  that  this  Gospel,  which  *  is  tried  to  the  utter- 
most '  in  our  day,  by  scoff  and  sneer,  by  argument  and 
ridicule,  has  been  found  by  successive  generations  per- 
suasive in  motive,  powerful  in  operation,  rich  in  fruit, 
successful  in  moulding  the  life,  and  in  taking  away  the 
sting  of  death  itself,  age  after  age,  till  now  it  comes  to 
us,  the  same,  the  selfsame  Gospel,  offering  to  do  for  us 
all  and  everything  which  it  has  undeniably  done  for 
them — this,  if  this  were  all,  would  be  something  as  an 
encouragement,  something  as  an  exhortation.  *  Ye  are 
come '  to  their  example.  Ye  have  entered  into  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  faith  and  of  their  life.  The  continuity  is 
not  broken.  The  Church  of  all  time  is  one.  The  Gospel 
of  the  first  century  and  the  Gospel  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  one — one  in  its  disclosures,  one  in  its  offers,  one 
in  its  powers,  one  in  its  effects.  Then  disgrace  not  your 
family.  Bring  no  blot  upon  your  escutcheon.  You  are 
come  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfect.  You  join  on  to  them 
in  the  genealogical  tree.  Be  followers,  be  imitators,  of 
them,  as  they  once,  in  their  day  and  generation,  were  of 
Christ. 

2.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  is  scarcely  the  beginning 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  text. 

Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  and  souls  of  the  righteous, 
secondly,  in  their  sympathy. 

There  is  a  living,  as  well  as  a  memorial  sympathy, 
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between  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in 
heaven. 

All  the  glimpses  given  us  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the 
mind  and  life  of  Paradise  seem  to  point  this  way. 

It  was  of  no  sleeping  soul  that  Christ  spoke  on  the 
cross  to  the  malefactor  beside  Him.  It  is  no  bathing 
in  Lethe,  for  the  obliteration  of  earth's  memories  and 
the  annihilation  of  human  affections,  which  the  Gospel 
opens  to  us  as  the  prize  of  the  race  to  him  that  over- 
cometh.  *Rest  with  us'  is  something  different  from  this 
selfish,  this  isolated,  this  drowsy  repose. 

Even  nature  demands  something  different.  There  is 
an  instinct  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  this  advent  of  the 
living  to  the  departed.  We  want  it  for  comfort,  we  want 
it  for  admonition.  *  Ye  are  come  '  to  them.  They  are 
gone,  we  know,  but  you  follow  them.  Not  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  royal  mourner  once  said,  and  took 
comfort  in  the  saying,  *  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me ' — once  more  we  remind  ourselves  that 
the  text  is  not  future  but  perfect ;  not.  We  shall  go,  but, 
We  are  come,  to  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  dead. 

Let  it  help  us  on  our  way  towards  the  actual  reunion : 
let  it  help  us  in  the  difficult  *  going,'  to  remember  that 
we  are  *  come,'  We  cannot  get  away  from  this  presence, 
so  long  as  we  are  Christians.  We  are  come — and  we 
cannot  go^  unless  we  would  sever  ourselves  from  Christ. 
God  has  knit  together  His  elect  in  one  communion  and 
fellowship.  There  is  a  communion  of  saints  as  well  as 
a  catholic  Church ;  the  militant  and  the  perfected  are 
not  two  societies,  they  are  one. 

I  know  that  this  sympathy  between  the  dead  and  the 

living  can  be  so  preached  as  to  have  no  comfort  in  it. 
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We  would  not  have  the  dead  vexed  with  our  cares, 
troubled  with  our  sorrows,  grieved  with  our  sins.  We 
would  not  think  of  *  spirits  made  perfect  *  as  witnessing — 
for  it  must  break  their  repose — our  littlenesses,  our  in- 
firmities, our  selfishnesses,  our  discords,  our  shortcomings 
and  backslidings,  our  angry  wounds  of  sin,  our  crimson 
stains  of  vice  and  bloodguiltiness. 

Yet  there  is  sympathy,  there  must  be,  between  the 
spirits  of  the  Christian  living  and  the  Christian  dead. 

Is  it  that  perhaps  God  shows  them  only  that  which  is 
good  in  us,  and  hides  from  them  all  that  is  evil  ?  Or  is 
it  that  the  foresight  of  the  eventual  triumph  makes  even 
the  falls  and  the  stumblings  seem  trifling,  by  comparison, 
and  half  insignificant  ?  Or  is  it  that  all  is  so  lost  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  one  love  and  the  one  devotion,  that 
even  sympathy,  in  Christ,  inside  Christ's  love  and  Christ's 
communion,  loses  its  pang  while  it  keeps  its  consolation  ? 
We  know  not  these  things ;  God  knoweth. 

But  it  is  a  profitable  thought,  whatever  clouds  hang 
about  it,  this  of  the  *  having  come  to '  the  sympathy  of 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  ones.  Be  well  assured 
that  you  can  add  to,  if  you  cannot  dimmish  from,  their 
blessedness.  Shall  angels,  not  of  flesh  and  blood — 
angels  that  bear  not  our  nature  nor  have  been  tempted 
like  as  we  are — have  joy  in  heaven  over  a  repentance, 
over  a  rising,  over  a  victory,  over  a  blessed  and  holy 
death-bed  which  shall  add  one  more  to  the  living  hosts 
of  the  ransomed — and  shall  they,  the  perfected  men,  be 
impassive  and  indiff'erent  ? 

Have  any  of  us  a  friend  in  the  happy  land — ^father  or 
mother,  sister  or  wife,  friend  closer  than  a  brother? 
Remember  then  from  this  night  forward,  remember  for 
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use  as  well  as  for  consolation,  that  you  *  are  come '  to 
that  other — come,  by  an  advent  such  as  there  is  none 
between  the  living.  The  stripping  off  of  this  carcase  gives 
a  sympathy,  gives  a  contact,  gives  an  intuition  of  love 
such  as  cannot  be  had  here.  You  are  come  to  the 
dead,  as  you  cannot  come  to  the  living.  See  then  that 
you  give  joy,  only  joy,  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  world. 
When  they  meet  you,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  the 
communion  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  Lord  and  their  Life,  as 
He  is  yours;  when  they  meet  you  at  that  holy  table, 
where  'with  angels  and  archangels,  and  with  all  the 
company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  God's  glorious 
name ' — let  it  be  with  joy  for  them,  and  not  with  grief. 
*  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ' — how 
shall  the  unholy  share  that  communion  of  which  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  interpretation  and  the 
essence  ? 

3.  We  have  reached,  we  have  almost  anticipated,  the 
third  and  last  thought  which  I  would  draw  from  this 
text — *Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  the  righteous'  in 
their  single,  their  engrossing  devotion  to  Christ  their 
Lord. 

It  is  said,  I  scarcely  care  to  ask  whether  in  history  or 
in  fiction,  that  there  was  one  from  whom  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  stroke  of  death  *  the  desire  of  his  eyes,*  the 
wife  of  his  youth.  He  had  laid  her  in  the  earth ;  yet 
night  after  night  she  visited  him  in  his  chamber,  herself 
yet  not  herself,  the  same  but  a  thousandfold  more 
beautiful — and  in  that  periodical  converse,  making  night 
day  for  him  and  darkness  light,  he  half  forgot  his  be- 
reavement and  his  desolation.  One  night  she  came,  and 
he  could  not  repress  an  exclamation  upon  her  peculiar 
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beauty.  *  I  never  saw  you/  he  said,  *  so  lovely.'  She 
said, '  It  is  my  last  visit  to  you  :  to-morrow  I  am  to  see 
Him^  and  after  that  sight  I  shall  have  no  eye  for  aught 
else.'     He  saw  her  no  more. 

Is  not  this,  perhaps,  the  answer  to  those  questions  so 
often  agitated  by  the  mourner  as  to  the  future  sight  and 
recognition  of  friends  ? 

Be  sure  that  nothing  shall  be  denied  thee  in  that 
world,  which  could  give  thee  solace  or  satisfaction.  If 
thou  desirest  there  thy  friend's  face  or  voice  or  hand,  be 
sure  thou  shalt  have  it  Nevertheless,  when  thou  shalt 
have  been  there  but  a  little  while  ;  when,  if  so  it  be,  after 
a  season  of  preparation,  as  it  were  of  purifying  and  anoint- 
ing for  'the  day  of  the  espousals,'  thou  shalt  actually 
have  seen  the  King  in  His  beauty — I  say  not  that  thou 
shalt  be  debarred  then  from  other  sight  or  otlier  con- 
verse ;  but  this  I  say — the  desire  for  aught  else  will  have 
left  thee ;  all  other  love,  not  destroyed,  not  diminished, 
rather  ten  thousandfold  enhanced,  will  yet  be  absorbed 
and  swallowed  up  in  that ;  thy  loved  one,  and  thou,  will 
be  so  wrapped  up  in  another  love  and  higher,  that  the 
selfish  love  will  be  gone,  and  only  the  divine  love  will 
continue.  '  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me,'  is  Christ's  own 
summary  of  the  last  perfection.  It  will  be  enough  for 
the  two  souls,  loving  as  earth  cannot  love,  to  love  just 
one  other  more ;  to  love  Him  in  common,  with  a  love 
absolute  and  selfless,  and  to  find  the  corruptible,  in  this 
as  in  every  sense,  clothed  upon  with  the  incorruptible, 
and  mortality  itself  swallowed  up  of  life. 

Ye  are  come  to  the  spirits  of  the  perfected  righteous. 
Catch,  then,  their  inspiration.  Learn  what  Christ  is  to 
them ;  and  let  Him  be  to  thee  now^  what  they  find  Him, 
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*  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether 
lovely.' 

Let  us  realize  this  advent  to  the  spirits  unseen.  They 
are  with  us,  it  may  be,  in  nearer  communion  and  fellow- 
ship than  while  they  were  (as  we  speak)  among  the 
living.  They  are  with  us,  worshipping,  adoring,  blessing, 
loving  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;  animating  us  by  their 
sympathy  and  by  their  intercession,  for  the  work  assigned, 
for  the  battle  we  wage.  See  that  we  be  true  to  Him 
whom  they  serve;  'giving  ourselves  first,'  as  it  is  written, 
then  our  time,  our  strength,  our  substance;  remembering 
the  words,  *  They  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death.' 

Faith,  truth,  devotion,  these  three :  this  is  that  three- 
fold cord  which  is  not  quickly  broken. 


XXXIII. 

IT  REPENTED  THE   LORD  THAT  HE  HAD 

MADE   MAN. 

GenesiB  vi.  6. 

And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and 

it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart. 

We  find  ourselves  here  confronted  by  that  remark- 
able feature  of  the  Bible  which  represents  God  to  us 
in  terms  borrowed  from  human  speech,  human  thought, 
and  human  feeling. 

If  we  are  to  apprehend  the  Incomprehensible,  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  Invisible,  there  must  be  this  condescen- 
sion, this  self-adaptation,  this  accommodation  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  on  the  part  of  Him  who  would  reveal 
His  secrets,  or  disclose  His  counsels,  or  manifest  Himself, 
in  any  sense,  to  our  feeble  and  finite  understanding. 

In  many  cases  the  application  of  this  principle  in- 
volves little  or  no  difficulty.  When  we  read,  for  instance, 
that  'the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good  ; '  or  that  *  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  this ; '  or  that  *  the  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  doeth  valiantly  ; '  or  that  *  heaven  is  God's 
throne,  and  the  earth  God's  footstool ; '  or  that  *  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savour,'  when  Noah  offered  the  first 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  after  the  flood;  or  that  *the* 
Lord,  passing  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  saw  the 
paschal  blood  upon  the  lintel/  or  *in  the  morning 
watch  looked  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of  the  cloud. 
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and  took  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  pursuing  Egyp- 
tians' — ^we  readily  allow  for  the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  language,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  the  explanation, 
that  God,  speaking  to  men,  speaks  as  a  man,  on  purpose 
that  He  may  give  a  lively  impression  of  the  intuition  or 
the  interposition  in  each  case  ascribed  to  Him. 

Even  when  we  take  the  next  step,  and  find  God 
representing  Himself  in  the  Bible  as  submitting  to  all  the 
processes  of  human  investigation,  or  passing  through  all 
the  phases  of  human  feeling — *  coming  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  builded  ; ' 
or  saying,  *  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they 
have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it  which  is 
come  unto  me,  and  if  not,  I  will  know ' — or  else  under- 
going all  the  experiences  of  surprise  and  vexation,  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  anger  and  approval,  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
like  any  one  of  His  human  creatures ;  still  there  is 
nothing  which  perplexes  our  reason  or  embarrasses  our 
conscience,  when  once  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  all 
these  examples  the  general  impression  is  the  thing  in  view 
— the  idea  of  God's  intelligence,  of  God's  interest,  of 
God's  living  presence,  in  human  affairs — His  presence 
as  the  righteous  Ruler,  His  presence  as  the  Judge  *by 
whom  actions  are  weighed.'  The  speech  must  be  man's 
speech,  in  all  senses,  if  man  is  to  be  the  hearer — even 
where  it  carries  him  into  regions  high  above  him,  and 
reveals  alike  a  *  mercy '  and  a  'judgment '  of  which  with- 
out this  revelation  he  would  have  had  no  conception. 

There  is  another  use  of  this  principle  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  requires  far  greater  intelligence  to  make  it 
satisfactory — that  which  represents  God  as  condescend- 
ing in  some  points,  even  in  His  legislation,  to  the  imperfect 
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moral  stature  of  His  creatures  at  the  period  in  question — 
as  when  our  Lord  says  of  a  law  admitted  to  be  divine, 
*  Moses  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  wrote  you  this 
precept  * — or  else  as  giving  some  special  commission,  to 
an  individual  or  to  a  community,  of  a  kind  which  the 
Christian  conscience  would  revolt  from,  as  inconsistent 
either  with  the  divine  purity  or  with  the  divine  love. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  lie  in  the  same  field  with  the 
severities  of  Providence  itself,  and  must  at  least  be 
admitted  to  involve  no  insuperable  impediment  to  the 
belief  that  the  God  of  our  life  is  the  God  also  of  the 
Bible.  The  giver  of  life  can  of  course  resume  life, 
resume  when  and  as  it  pleases  Him — does  resume  it  every 
day  by  means  ordinary  or  exceptional — sometimes  even 
by  human  agencies,  in  the  operation  of  law,  in  the  order 
of  penal  justice.  If  it  pleased  Him,  He  could  do  so,  in 
a  particular  instance,  by  a  special  commission  given  to 
man  or  nation.  The  very  inequalities,  the  very  in- 
justices, of  time,  are  then  rightly  read  when  they  are 
regarded  as  so  many  prophecies  of  an  eternity  of 
refreshing  and  rectification.  About  these  things,  in 
Scripture,  there  is  only  the  same  difficulty,  less  rather 
than  greater,  which  exists  already  in  the  experiences 
of  Providence  and  of  the  world.  One  thing  certainly 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  class  of  moral  difficulties  in 
the  Bible — that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  man  being  set  to 
do  anything  which  he  thought  wrong ;  no  instance  of  a 
collision  between  conscience  and  conimandment  in  thecase 
of  the  person  or  the  nation  addressed  in  it,  although  to  a 
later  generation,  educated  in  higher  degrees  of  spiritual 
and  moral  enlightenment,  the  very  same  mandate  would 
have  carried  an  inward  sense  of  wrong,  and  therefore,  most 
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certainly,  would  not  have  been  given.  There  is  an  educa- 
tion even  in  morals :  neither  in  the  individual  nor  in  the 
race  is  there  on  all  points  an  instinct,  in  particulars,  of  the 
highest  right  and  wrong.  Amongst  ourselves,  a  wise 
educator  uses  for  boyhood  a  stimulus  of  competition,  a 
stimulus  of  near  reward  and  immediate  punishment,  which 
for  the  man  of  full  age  would  be  inappropriate  and  even 
injurious.  In  the  school  of  God,  of  which  the  record  and 
register  is  the  Bible,  there  has  been  a  like  progression.  A 
foundation  is  laid,  in  principles  of  simple  faith,  of  implicit 
obedience.  By  degrees,  light  is  thrown  upon  principles, 
new  fields  of  duty  are  enclosed,  new  virtues  are  created  by 
the  Gospel.  Humility  and  charity,  these  two  at  least,  are 
revealed  by  Him  who  first  lived  them :  letter  is  superseded 
by  spirit,  and  nature  is  lifted  and  irradiated  by  grace. 
Thus  read,  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  vindicated  by  the 
most  evident  parallel,  of  the  light  shining  more  and 
more,  toward,  and  at  last  into,  a  perfect  day :  and  he  who 
would  expect  to  find  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  antici- 
pated in  the  morality  of  the  patriarchs  or  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Sinai,  is,  in  fact,  while  professing  to  honour,  doing 
great  despite  to  Him  who  dared  to  say  of  Himself,  after 
centuries  and  millenniums  of  divine  dealing  with  man- 
kind, *  It  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  * — said  in  the 
Decalogue — '  but  /  say  \xn\.oyou ; '  and  again,  *  No  man 
was  ever  in  heaven  but  the  Son  who  descended  ;  *  *  I 
testify  that  I  have  seen,'  and  *A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you.' 

The  difficulty  involved  in  the  text  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature. 

*  It  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on  the 
earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart.' 
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The  words  are  commonly  read  as  expressing,  in  im- 
mense hyperbole,  the  pitiable  fact  of  the  utter  and 
universal  corruption  of  mankind. 

They  do  express  this,  brethren,  and  one  part  of  my 
object  to-day  is  to  urge  it  upon  your  hearts.  *  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually/ 

You  will  say.  That  was  true,  no  doubt,  of  a  particular 
generation ;  of  that  strange  old-world  race  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  great  deluge — a  race  of  giants  and 
demons,  the  produce  (as  some  read  it)  of  an  unholy 
intermixture  of  human  beings  and  superhuman ;  or,  if 
not  that,  then  of  a  good  line  and  an  evil  amongst  the 
human — the  family  of  Seth  intermarrying  with  the 
family  of  Cain,  and  sinking  to  its  lower  level  alike  of 
faith  and  practice.  But  all  this,  you  say,  has  long  been 
swept  from  all  existence  save  that  of  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  on  that  page  it  lies,  legible,  but  not  intelligible, 
having  given  place  to  a  new  experience  and  almost  to  a 
new  theology,  in  which  a  doctrine  of  universal  corrup- 
tion would  be  a  distortion  as  well  as  a  discourtesy ;  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  a  human  nature 
imperfect  rather  than  depraved ;  needing,  of  course, 
many  influences,  of  teaching  and  training,  of  discipline 
and  culture,  of  civilization  and  enlightenment,  to  make 
it  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  but  having  in  it  and  around  it 
so  many  qualities  of  beauty  and  virtue  that  it  would  be 
as  false  as  it  could  be  offensive  to  stamp  upon  it  the 
title  of  *  only  evil  continually.' 

Here,  no  doubt,  as  in  all  things,  there  is  room  for 
definition,  room  for  explanation,  room  even  for  concilia- 
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tion.  No  true  theologian  will  call  virtue  vice  because  it 
is  found  where  there  is. neither  Church,  religion,  nor 
Bible.  *  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ.'  It  is  no 
honour  to  the  great  Architect,  to  maintain  that  the 
original  temple  survives  in  no  beautiful  fragment  of  its 
ruin:  it  is  no  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  all  lords  to  deny 
that  even  the  lost  piece  of  money  bears  something  upon 
it  still  of  His  original  image  and  superscription.  With 
this  kind  of  defamation  of  nature  must  come  in  also  a 
despair  of  grace :  if  the  hand  of  the  enemy  has  actually 
recreated  into  his  own  likeness  the  thing  made,  then 
there  is  nothing  for  the  original  hand  to  work  upon 
when  it  would  renew  and  regenerate  it  into  the  image  of 
the  divine.  Let  us  be  true  before  we  are  theological ; 
then  let  us  enquire  whether  God's  theology  be  not  all 
true — nothing  but  truth,  and  the  whole  of  it. 

So  enquiring,  I  do  not  think  that  the  result  will 
be  flattering  to  the  state  of  man  as  we  see  it.  There  are 
states  of  mind,  I  know,  there  are  conditions  of  life,  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  see  human  nature  in  the  light 
of  our  own  joy  or  our  own  complacency ;  to  think  well  of 
every  one,  and  to  call  the  opposite  view  harsh  and  un* 
charitable.  There  are  also  companionships  and  friend- 
ships so  delightful,  there  are  men  and  women  on  this 
earth  so  attractive,  that  we  can  think  of  them  as  only 
good,  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  exclaim.  There  is  no 
fault  here,  no  blemish,  and  no  imperfection.  But  these 
are  the  exceptional  circumstances ;  these  are  the  select 
cases  :  no  one  can  da/e  to  call  these  average  specimens 
of  the  race  or  of  the  generation.  Let  a  man  be  stripped 
utterly  bare  of  his  comfort  and  of  his  satisfaction,  by 
fault  or  by  misfortune,  by  one  of  the  winds  from  the 
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wilderness,  or  by  one  of  the  *four  sore  judgments  ; '  let 
him  be  compelled  into  reality,  by  the  loss  of  all  those 
adjuncts  and  accessories  which  have  prevented  it; 
let  him  be  forced  into  contact  with  life  as  life, 
and  with  man  as  man ;  then  let  him  look  searchingly 
around,  then  let  him  look  stedfastly  within — will  his 
judgment,  I  ask  of  the  few  (it  may  be)  in  this  con- 
gregation who  have  done  so — will  his  judgment  be  at 
any  wide  variance  with  that  expressed  in  this  chapter, 
though  written  there  of  a  far-off  race  and  age — *  The 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth ;  yea,  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil,  only 
evil,  continually?'  The  separate  actions,  the  separate 
words,  may  look  well  enough  at  a  distance :  but  put  the 
significant  digit  before  the  cipher — take  into  account  the 
motive,  the  principle,  the  height  and  depth  of  the  life, 
the  unity  of  the  character  as  we  must  suppose  Grod 
to  behold  it — can  we  think  much  of  it  then,  even 
in  its  propriety,  even  in  its  beauty;  can  we  be  un- 
observant, can  we  be  unconscious,  of  a  radical,  a  fatal 
deficiency,  when  we  try  to  estimate  it  in  truth,  to  weigh 
it  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  light  of  'the 
day?' 

For  myself,  let  each  say — given  my  opportunities, 
such  as  they  indeed  have  been,  of  knowledge,  of 
experience,  of  good  influence  and  good  example,  of 
divine  instruction  and  divine  patience— can  I  say  other 
than  this,  that  I  am  grieved  and  wearied  with  my  own 
sins ;  that  in  deed  and  in  truth  ev^ry  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart — when  I  take  into  view  the  three 
considerations,  God,  the  soul,  and  eternity — is  evil,  and 
only  evil,  continually  ? 
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Such  is  the  scene  upon  which  God  looks.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  text :  it  is  the  testimony  of  Psalmist, 
and  Prophet,  and  Apostle,  down  even  into  Christian 
times.  *And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  He  had  made 
man,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart.' 

The  peculiarity  of  the  *  accommodation '  here  before 
us  is,  that  it  ascribes  to  God  Himself,  not  human  senti- 
ments of  surprise  or  displeasure,  not  human  necessities 
of  gaining  knowledge  through  the  senses,  not  human 
tolerations  of  imperfect  knowledge  or  principle,  but 
that  especially  human  feeling  of  regret  for  His  own  past 
actions,  which  can  scarcely  be  made  consistent  (we 
might  say  at  first  sight)  with  perfection  of  wisdom  or 
with  immutability  of  design. 

Dismissing  at  once,  as  they  deserve  to  be  dismissed, 
these  coarser  and  more  repulsive  aspects  of  the  lan- 
guage before  us,  we  will  claim  rather  for  it  this  most 
beautiful  characteristic  ;  that  it  speaks  of  the  sympathy 
of  God  Himself  with  that  very  view  of  human  life 
which  is  taken  by  the  best  and  purest  of  His  children 
and  servants  below. 

There  are  times  when  the  contemplation  of  the 
misery  and  sin  of  the  world  is  almost  overwhelming  to 
those  who  would  keep  (if  it  be  possible)  both  their 
faith  and  their  reason.  The  words  here  written  of  God 
Himself  are  exactly  descriptive  of  them — *it  repents 
them  that  God  has  made  man  on  the  earth ;  it  grieves 
them  at  the  heart.'  They  can  take  little  comfort  in 
the  thought  of  the  one  or  the  two  *  perfect  in  their 
generations,'  while  they  see  the  bulk  of  mankind  suffer- 
ing without  hope,  and  living  without  God  in  the  world. 
They  can  take  little  comfort  in  the  thought  of  a  heaven 
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opened  to  the  believing  and  the  holy,  if  it  implies  that 
the  very  opposite  and  antithesis  of  a  heaven  is  crowded 
with  masses  and  multitudes  of  rejecters  and  despisers 
and  neglecters  of  the  Gospel.  O,  why  did  God — they  ask 
themselves,  and  there  is  none  to  answer — ^why  did  God 
make  all  things  worse  than  for  nought?  Why  did  He 
create  upon  the  earth  a  race  predestined  to  a  choice 
foreseen  to  be  of  evil  ?  Why  did  He  not  either  bias  that 
inevitable  choice  for  good,  or  else  blot  out  instantly 
from  existence  the  creature  that  had  used  liberty  for 
self-destruction  ? 

With  such  questions  all  thoughtful  men  at  times  have 
vexed  themselves.  It  is  something,  I  say  this  morning, 
to  read  here  of  the  sympathy  of  God  Himself  with  the 
perplexity ;  to  find  the  Bible  speaking  of  God  repent- 
ing Himself  that  He  has  created — ^vexing  Himself  at 
the  very  heart  for  these  terrible  consequences  of  the 
origination  of  human  life  and  human  free-will. 

And  I  read  in  this  record  much  more  than  a  fruitless 
or  hopeless  lamentation.  I  read  here,  first  of  all,  that 
which  should  reconcile  heart  and  conscience  to  the 
necessity  of  a  judgment.  The  verse  which  says,  *  It 
repented  Him,'  is  followed  by  the  verse  which  says,  '  I 
will  destroy ' — ^  I  must  bring  a  flood  of  waters.'  Yes, 
we  could  not  wish  that  this  evil  should  be  immortal. 
We  could  not  wish  that  vices  and  crimes,  cruelties  and 
defilements,  should  go  on  for  ever  repeating  themselves 
on  a  suffering  earth.  If  we  saw  any  clear  proof  that 
the  world,  taken  as  a  whole — not  in  a  few  of  its  privi- 
leged spots,  but  all  over  and  everywhere — was  im- 
proving, was  on  the  way,  surely  however  slowly,  towards 
a  millennium  of  health  and  welfare;  we  might  leave 
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contentedly  the  question  of  the  when  and  the  how, 
and  be  willing  that  there  should  be  patience,  in  heaven 
as  on  earth,  over  a  seed  growing  secretly  and  a  promise 
gradually  developing.  But  is  it  thus  with  us?  Is  the 
growth  of  good,  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  of  good 
as  a  whole — the  higher  good  as  well  as  the  lower,  the 
spiritual  good  as  well  as  the  physical — is  this  growth 
discernible?  Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  good, 
is  there  not  an  equal,  or  a  more  than  equal,  growth 
of  evil?  On  what  night  of  this  earth's  history  does 
not  the  enemy  go  forth,  while  men  sleep,  to  sow  his 
counterfeit  grain  ?  Who  shall  flatter  us  with  the  hope 
that  either  free  trade  or  cheap  literature,  either  com- 
pulsory education  or  shilling  Bibles,  have  in  them  the 
secret  of  regenerating  thoroughly  this  bad  old  world, 
or  of  rendering  superfluous  that  aboriginal  faith  of  the 
Church,  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come :  *  the  judgment 
shall  sit,  and  the  books  be  opened  ? ' 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  I  can  leave  in  God's  hands 
the  exercise  of  that  judgment  and  the  settlement  of 
its  issues.  There  is,  to  me,  almost  an  impertinence  in 
trying  to  settle  for  Him,  in  this  twilight  of  our  know- 
ledge, either  the  exact  meaning  of  His  terms,  or  the 
precise  measurements  of  His  eternity.  I  only  know 
that  saints  and  righteous  men  have  been  reconciled  to 
the  expectation  of  a  judgment,  not  by  the  thought 
of  the  jiist  recompence  of  the  wicked,  but  by  the 
thought  of  the  putting  down  of  evil,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  heaven  and  earth — this  very  heaven  and 
earth  it  may  be — wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  It 
would  be  no  kindness  to  the  sinner  to  let  him  sin  on 
for  ever  and  not  die.    The  way  of  the  tree  of  life  must 
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be  guarded  against  the  return  of  the  exile,  until  such 
time  as  he  can  have  right  to  it  on  a  new  footing  and 
in  a  new  existence. 

God  sympathizes  with  us  in  our  sense  of  this  world's 
evil ;  and  if  He  had  not  in  His  view  a  glorious  future, 
from  which  the  spectre  of  misery  shall  be  absent,  and 
in  which  the  demon  of  sin  shall  be  forgotten  and  out 
of  mind,  He  would  say  literally  that  it  repented  Him 
to  have  created — He  would  say  indeed,  and  also  do  it, 
that  He  must  annihilate  the  work  of  His  own  hands. 

But  there  is  an  alternative,  and  He  has  provided  it 
*As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.'  *As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin;  even  so  shall  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' 

Hasten  to  pass  over,  every  one  of  us,  from  the  side 
of  the  lost  to  the  side  of  the  saved ;  to  anticipate  now 
by  faith  and  repentance  that  coming  day  of  which  it  is 
written  that  the  Lord  must  *wash  away  the  filth  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of  judg- 
ment and  by  the  spirit  of  burning.' 


XXXIV. 

TO   SEE   THE   END. 

Matthew  xzvi.  58. 
And  sat  with  the  servants^  to  see  the  end. 

It  is  one  of  those  natural  expressions  which  make  the 
Bible  so  human.  It  is  what  we  have  all  said  and  all 
felt  a  hundred  times.  We  have  felt  the  very  thing 
spoken  of,  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  on  a  grand  scale 
— as  we  watched,  for  example,  from  afar,  some  in- 
ternecine struggle  of  two  foreign  Empires ;  or  of  two 
halves  of  one  giant  Republic,  with  slavery  itself,  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  hanging  upon  the  battle ;  or  some  protracted 
siege  of  a  queenly  city,  first  by  armies  of  aliens,  after- 
wards by  her  own  ;  or,  it  might  be,  some  tedious  corre- 
spondence of  nations,  peace  or  war  for  Europe  trembling 
in  the  balance,  now  this  scale,  now  that,  preponderating, 
and  no  prophet,  no  diviner,  to  tell  us  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow.  In  such  crises  as  these,  who  might  not 
describe  a  very  real  part  of  his  existence  as  the  just 
waiting  *to  see  the  end?'  There  have  been  those  (in 
such  times)  among  the  patriots  and  philanthropists  of 
England,  who  have  even  prayed  that  they  might  not  die 
till  they  could  know  the  issue. 

In  calmer  scenes,  within  the  walls  of  houses,  upon 
which  the  shadow  of  sickness  and  anxiety  has  fallen, 
how  often  has  the  very  expression  of  the  text  been 
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uttered,  amongst  the  loved  and  loving  bystanders  through 
the  last  nights  and  days,  *  I  must  stay  to  see  the  end.* 
And  to  be  urged,  for  health's  sake,  or  other  considera- 
tion, to  leave  the  chamber  or  to  leave  the  home  without 
seeing  the  end — or  to  be  compelled  by  uncontrollable 
circumstance  to  quit  the  group  of  watchers  ere  the  last 
breath  is  drawn — has  been  resented  as  a  wrong,  or  has 
been  remembered,  to  the  dying  day,  as  a  sacrifice — ^just 
because  the  completeness  of  the  life's  devotion  has  been 
(thus  far)  impaired,  and  the  last  word,  the  latest  look, 
of  all,  has  been  lost  to  the  heart's  heart  which  would 
have  cherished  it  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  feeling  with  which  Peter  followed  at  a 
distance  the  armed  band  which  had  his  Master  in  cus- 
tody; followed  to  the  gate  and  into  the  court  of  the 
high  priest's  palace,  and  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
servants  to  see  the  end.  In  the  bewilderment  of  con- 
flicting emotions — agitated  by  those  parting,  hours  in 
the  guest-chamber,  confused  by  the  mysterious  agony 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  Gethsemane — the  disciple  had 
just  hazarded  an  act  of  violence,  which  but  for  his 
Master's  intervention,  working  His  last  miracle  of  heal- 
ing upon  the  wounded  Malchus,  might  have  involved 
the  whole  cause  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  in  disastrous 
and  ruinous  consequences.  This  was  the  courage  of  his 
days  of  ignorance—  next  followed  the  cowardice.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  disciples,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  capture 
than  he  *  forsook  Him  and  fled.'  The  third  step  is  a 
compound  of  these  two.  He  has  scarcely  fled,  when  he 
turns  to  follow — but  he  follows  *afar  off,*  as  one  who 
would  disguise  even  while  he  yields  to  the  impulse.  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  high  priest's   servants  he  seats 
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himself,  hoping  by  the  parade  of  confidence  to  disarm 
suspicion.  But  he  had  miscalculated  his  own  powers. 
He  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  a  good  actor.  The  part 
was  overplayed.  He  had  rushed  into  unnecessary  dan- 
ger; and  he  could  neither  tell  the  truth  bravely,  nor  utter 
a  falsehood  quietly.  Thus  the  very  impulse  of  good 
became  an  occasion  of  falling ;  and  the  rush  of  affection 
which  drew  him  near  to  his  imperilled  Lord  became  the 
instrument  of  fulfilling  that  Lord's  prediction  concerning 
him,  which  he  had  repelled  with  indignation  a  few  hours 
before,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  which,  doubtless,  even 
now,  even  till  the  third  denial  had  passed  his  lips,  he 
thought  himself  incapable.  He  is  come  *  to  see  the  end ; ' 
to  see  how  this  strange  mystery,  the  capture  and  trial 
of  one  whom  he  has  owned  as  God's  Christ,  will  display 
and  develope  itself:  he  is  come  because  he  loves,  and 
because  he  fears,  and  because  he  sorrows  :  there,  in  that 
open  court,  in  that  cold  hour  of  dawn,  he  sits  among  the 
servants,  the  trial-chamber  up  those  few  steps  in  front  of 
him,  the  central  figure  (it  should  seem)  visible,  during  that 
first  of  the  six  trials,  face  to  face  with  the  malignant  cold- 
hearted  Sadducee,  who  is  there  unconsciously  judging 
his  Judge.  Marvellous,  memorable,  imperishable  story ! 
Who  shall  wonder  if  the  companion  of  those  months 
and  years  q/i  the  ministry  could  not  help  following,  could 
not  resist  the  thrall  of  that  charm  which  drew  him, 
and  which  detained  him,  to  see  the  end  ? 

And  yet  that  natural  impulse  was  dangerous  for  him. 
It  had  temptation  in  it.  It  brought  him  to  the  edge  of 
that  fall  which  might  have  been  his  ruin.  But  for  that 
determination  to  see  the  end,  Peter  might  have  been  as 
Matthew,  might  have  been  as  Andrew,  might  have  been 
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(at  worst)  as  Thomas — doubter,  not  denier ;  if  deserter, 
yet  not  rebel.  It  was  the  sight  of  Christ  on  His  trial, 
which  gave  possibility  to  the  blasphemy,  '  I  know  not 
the  man/ 

Brethren,  the  week  on  which  we  are  entering  is  conse- 
crated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  cross  and  passion. 
What  St.  Peter  did,  we  are  to  do.     *  He  went  in,  and  sat 
with  the  servants,  to  see  the  end.*     Often  as  this  season 
has  come  round  to  the  older  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, they  will  not  say  that  they  have  exhausted  its 
lessons  ;  they  will  not  say,  I  trust,  that  the  spectacle  of 
Christ's  sufferings  has  no  longer  a  voice,  no  longer  a 
charm,  for  them.     If  St.  Paul  could  say  to  the  Corin- 
thians, *  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified' — as  though  that  one 
topic  had  in  it  the  substance  of  all  topics,  and  could 
furnish  an  exhaustless  subject  for  all  preaching  and  for 
all   converse ;  if  St.  Paul  could  say  to  the  Galatians, 
*  Who  hath  bewitched  you  that  ye  should  not  obey  the 
truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently 
set  forth,  crucified  among  you  ? '   as  though  the  fascina- 
tion of  Christ  crucified  were  so  powerful  that  only  some 
counter-witchcraft  of  evil   could   explain   its  failure — 
though  he  writes  to  men  as  far  removed  as  are  we  from 
the  actual  sight  and  scene  of  the  crucifixion ;  it  cannot 
be  that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  studying,  or  to  the 
end  of  profiting  by,  the  event  of  this  week  and  its  cir- 
cumstances :  it  cannot  be  that  we  want  a  new  cross  or  a 
new  Gospel,  because  the  old  is  drained,  by  long  use,  of 
its  virtue.     Not  there  must  we  look  for  the  cause,  if  we 
are  weary  of  it.    For  they  who  have  lived  in  it  night  and 
day  tell  us,  through  all  these  ages,  that  its  interest,  that 
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its  variety,  that  its  excitement,  is  as  wonderful  as   its* 
pathos,  as  wonderful  as  its  strength. 

We  might  tire  of  an   adorned  and  embellished  cru- 
cifixion— we   might   tire  of   passion   play  and   passion 
music,  we  might  tire  of  theatrical  appeal  or  sensational 
procession  :  we  shall  not  tire,  except  through  careless- 
ness, except  through  ungodliness,  except  through  sin,  of 
the  very  reality  itself — of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  of  *  the 
Lamb  for  sinners  slain,'  as  the  four  Gospels  tell   the 
story  of  that   life   and   death,  of  that  *end'  and  that 
beginning.     As  we  read   and   re-read   that   calm,  that 
equable,  that  passionless  history,  in  which  not  one  word 
is  given  to  scenic  effect,  artistic  arrangement,  or  doctrinal 
inference ;  which  utters  no  expression  of  admiration  or 
astonishment,  and  asks  no  tribute  from  the  reader   of 
pity  or  of  horror  or  of  anger ;  which  stays  not  even  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  humiliation  and  the 
glory,  between  the  suffering  Man  and  the  incarnate  God, 
but  pursues  its  straightforward  way,  telling  plain  facts, 
leaving  curious  questions  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left   unanswered,  and   taking   for  granted,  without   de- 
manding,   alike   the   assent  and    the  sympathy  of  the 
reader;    we  feel   that   the    inspired    and    the   Inspirer 
knew  well  the  hearts  addressed,  knew  what  would  meet 
the  universal  want,  and  what  would  live  through  eternal 
times — because  it  fulfils  the  two  conditions,  the  two  in 
one,   of  a  divine  revelation ;   that  it  both  points  to  *  a 
rock  that  is  higher  than  we,'  and  also  *  sets  our  feet  in  a 
large  room.'     Height  and  breadth,  elevation  and  ampli- 
tude, are  the  two  conditions  of  a  Gospel ;  and  here,  in 
this   narrative  of  Christ  crucified,  they  meet   together 
and  are  at  one. 
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*To  see  the  end.'  Yes,  to  view  the  closing  hours 
of  the  life  of  lives  below ;  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the 
God-man  from  the  last  sleep  in  Bethany  to  the  last 
supper  in  the  guest-chamber — thence  to  the  anguish  in 
the  garden,  the  traitorous  capture,  the  three  Jewish  trials 
and  the  three  Gentile,  the  long  night  and  morning  hours 
of  the  intermediate  mocking  and  scourging,  at  last  the 
cross-bearing  and  the  crucifixion  ;  to  stand,  in  holy  awe, 
beneath  that  cross,  listening  to  the  seven  words,  with 
the  world  of  thought  which  they  open,  till  the  last  cry 
is  uttered  and  the  pale  torn  body  is  at  rest  in  the  rich 
man's  tomb — this  is  our  office  to-day  and  in  the  days 
that  follow :  we  cannot  neglect  this  office  without  losing 
grace  and  blessing ;  for  it  is  only  with  effort  and  by 
a  struggle  that  our  souls  take  the  impress  of  the 
cross  and  passion,  and  without  it  life  is  death  for  us, 
and  things  seen  and  temporal  must  continue  to  inter- 
cept from  our  view  things  unseen  and  eternal. 

'  To  see  the  end.'  Yes,  and  to  remember  that  that 
end  was  (as  we  have  called  it)  also  a  beginning ;  that 
that  death  was  to  be  the  life  of  countless  thousands, 
making  it  *  good  to  have  been  born,'  just  because  it  has 
made  it  a  blessed  thing  to  die ;  to  know  that,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  paradise,  that  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
return  to  quicken  that  body,  so  that  He  should  be  the 
first  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  *  to  show  light,'  the  light 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  'to  the  people  and  to  the 
Gentiles ; '  to  know  that  a  •  new  era  dates  from  that 
epoch,  an  era  of  graces  and  virtues,  of  liberties  and 
charities,  of  which  the  very  names  were  till  then  un- 
named, the  very  ideas  till  then  unconceived  in  the  heart 
of  man ;    this  also  is  one  duty  of  the  day  and  of  the 
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season — to  call  forth  from  our  very  souls  the  adoration 
and  the  thanksgiving  of  St.  Peter  himself,  '  Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  ac- 
cording to  His  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again 
unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead ;  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.'  *  To  see  the  end  * 
is  to  see  also  the  beginning ;  the  dawn  of  an  eternal 
day,  the  regeneration  of  a  sin-ruined  earth. 

Finally,  there  is  a  responsibility  in  the  seeing,  for  us, 
as  there  was  for  Peter.  It  is  possible  so  to  see  as  to 
be  nothing  profited;  it  is  possible  so  to  see  as  to  see 
*  not  for  the  better  but  for  the  worse.'  This  is  so,  when 
we  either  contemplate  the  cross  carelessly,  or  turn  its 
very  g^race  into  a  licence  to  sin.  There  are  those  to 
whom  this  season  of  the  passion  is  lost  altogether  for 
purposes  of  profiting.  More  and  more,  in  this  genera- 
tion, has  the  day  itself  of  the  crucifixion  become  to 
large  masses  of  our  people  a  day  of  pastime  and 
merriment.  And  if  it  were  only  that  the  hard-pressed 
mechanic,  the  overwrought  toiler,  sought  on  Good  Friday 
a  breath  of  God's  air,  a  sight  of  God's  earth,  a  scent 
of  God's  flowers,  to  refresh  him'  for  his  honest  labour, 
and  to  cheer,  as  with  a  sweet  gale  of  spring,  his  close 
unwholesome  dwelling;  who  could  doubt  that  the 
Saviour  Himself,  so  far  from  grudging,  would  bless  his 
holiday,  would  be  with  him  by  the  way,  and  with  him 
on  his  return?  It  is  not  a  hard  and  stern  bondservice 
that  Christ  asks  of  any  man:  only  that  willing  love 
which  can  seek  Him  and  which  can  meet  Him  every- 
where. *Such  ever  find  Thee  where  they  come.  And 
going  take  Thee  to  their  home.' 
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For  us  of  this  assembly  there  can  be  no  such  justifica- 
tion, if  we  give  not  our  presence,  in  soul  and  body,  to 
the  services  of  a  day,  the  observance  of  which  the  uni- 
versal Church  has  consecrated. 

But  far  beyond  the  observance  of  any  day  stands 
the  other  duty  and  the  other  anxiety  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

It  is  possible — ^who  shall  gainsay  it  ? — to  make  Christ 
crucified  (as  St.  Paul  expresses  it)  *the  minister  of  sin  ;' 
to  say,  or  to  live  as  though  saying,  'Saved  by  grace, 
let  me  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.'  Thus 
we  give  occasion  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme,  and  take 
out  of  the  salt  of  grace  its  whole  savour  of  blessing. 

God  make  us  all  feel  the  responsibility  of  believing ; 
the  responsibility  towards  others,  the  responsibility  to- 
wards ourselves,  the  responsibility  towards  the  Saviour. 

There  is  such  a  thing — for  Scripture  has  said  it — as 
*  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to 
an  open  shame.'  It  is  not  the  open  enemy  who  can 
do  Him  this  dishonour;  it  is  they  who  *call  Him  Lord, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  He  says.'  *The 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolish- 
ness ;  but  to  us  who  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.* 
It  is  no  power,  unless  it  sanctifies ;  it  is  no  power,  unless 
it  saves  from  sin.  The  *end'  is  also  a  beginning;  the 
death  is  also  a  life. 


XXXV. 

i 

THE  TRUTHFULNESS   OF  JESUS   CHRIST. 

John  xiv.  2. 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you, 

*  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you ;  and  then  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  ye  may 
be; 

Thus  the  text  stands — embedded  in  promises,  em- 
bedded in  consolations.  There  is  a  life  beyond  this 
life.  Its  characteristic  is  the  word  Home.  Its  feature 
is  amplitude,  yet  an  amplitude  which  is  no  crowding. 
Rather  is  it  a  house  of  many  abodes ;  a  unit  home,  in 
virtue  of  the  one  Father,  '  of  whom  the  whole  family  is 
named;'  yet  a  home  manifold  as  well  as  one,  alike  in 
the  graduation  of  its  ranks,  the  variety  of  its  joys,  the 
diversity  of  its  employments,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
companionships.  *  In  my  Father's  one  house  are  a 
multitude  of  dwellings.' 

I  go  to  make  ready  for  you  this  beautiful  home ;  to 
sprinkle  it  (as  it  were)  with  the  sacrificial  blood  which 
alone  can  make  it  accessible  to  the  sinful ;  to  fill  it  (as 
it  were)  with  the  fragrance  of  the  mediatorial  inter- 
cession which  alone  can  apply  to  the  individual  the 
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atonement  made  once  for  all  for  the  race ;  to  send  forth 
from  it  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  life-giving  Spirit 
which  alone  can  make  heaven  heaven  to  the  soul  that 
has  first  been  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the  Risen 
and  the  Ascended. 

This  twofold  preparation,  of  the  home  for  the  inmates, 
and  of  the  inmates  for  the  home,  being  accomplished ; 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  intermediate  between  the 
Advents,  having  done  its  work — not,  as  some  dream,  by 
the  amelioration  of  earth  and  world  into  the  purity  of  a 
forfeited  paradise,  but  by  the  regeneration  of  individual 
souls  into  a  sonship  and  into  a  holiness  altogether 
supernatural  and  of  grace — *  I  will  come  again,'  I  that 
first  ascended,  '  and  receive  you  unto  myself.'  There 
shall  be  a  solemn  consummation  of  this  most  definite 
though  invisible  work.  It  shall  not  be  left  in  doubt  for 
ever  whether  indeed  there  be  a  Grod  out  of  sight,  a 
Saviour  crucified  and  risen,  a  Spirit  moving  upon  the 
face  of  hearts,  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  order  from 
chaos,  and  life  out  of  death.  '  I  will  conie  again ' — to 
decide  the  controversy  of  time,  to  heal  the  long  schism, 
and  to  reveal  '  the  new  heaven  and  earth  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness.'  Then,  where  I  am,  there,  for  ever- 
lasting union,  shall  ye  be  also. 

In  the  midst  of  these  august  revelations  stands  the 
brief  parenthesis  which  I  have  made  my  text.  '  If  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.*  If  there  were  no  life  after 
death  ;  if  that  life  were  but  for  a  few ;  if  only  one  type 
of  character,  or  one  degree  of  attainment,  or  one  course 
of  experience,  or  one  expression  of  doctrine,  could  find  a 
'  mansion'  in  that  home;  if  there  had  thus  been  straitness 
and  narrowness  in  heaven,  so  that  a  man  might  follow 
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me  ever  so  earnestly  and  be  met  on  the  threshold  of 
the  mysterious  future  with  the  announcement,  'There 
is  no  place  for  thee  ; '  if  there  were  uncertainty,  if  there 
were  casualty,  if  there  were  caprice,  in  the  opening  of 
those  doors,  or  in  the  freeness  of  that  welcome — then, 
mournful  as  it  might  have  been,  *  I  would  have  told 
you;'  I  would  have  flattered  you  with  no  delusive 
hope,  I  would  have  mocked  you  with  no  lying  vision. 

Or  if,  returning  into  that  heaven  from  which  I  came 
out  to  redeem,  I  were  returning  to  forget  you ;  if  the  joy 
set  before  me,  for  which  I  endured  the  cross,  had  been 
a  joy  of  finished  work  or  recovered  glory,  a  mere  rest 
from  labour,  or  laving  of  the  wounds  of  warfare,  and 
not  a  new  toil  entered  upon,  the  age-long  duties  of 
mediation  following  without  an  interval  the  few  years  of 
ministry  and  the  brief  hours  of  passion;  if  my  *  going' 
had  been  to  leave  you  *  orphans,'  alone  and  uncared  for. 
Church  alike  and  souls,  in  a  world  of  suffering  and  in  a 
world  of  sinning — this  also,  whatever  the  consequences, 
*  I  would  have  told  you;'  the  sweet  engagement,  '  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  all  the  days,'  should  not  have  been  pro- 
fessed ;  the  bright  word  of  promise  should  never  have 
been  spoken,  *  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also ; ' 
'We  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him/ 

Or  if,  yet  once  more,  Christianity  and  the  new  Gospel 
was  only  to  be  flung — as  one  among  several  faiths,  one 
element  amongst  many  of  the  conjectural  piety  which 
some  philosophers  tell  us  is  natural  to  the  race — upon 
an  earth  which  may  thank  God  for  anything,  false  or 
true,  that  is  innocent  and  beautiful  and  of  good  report ; 
if  men  were  designed  just  to  amuse  themselves  with 
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Christ's  Gospel  as  a  new  fairy  tale  or  a  new  suggestion, 
taking  what  they  will  of  it,  perhaps  its  purity  or  perhaps 
its  charity,  and  throwing  aside  the  rest ;  if,  so  using  it, 
some  are  to  be  the  happier  for  it,  and  some  more  bene- 
volent, and  some  few  more  moral — and  there  it  is  to  end  ; 
if  there  is  to  be  only  an  improvement,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  in  the  condition  of  a  few  favoured  races — an  ad- 
vance in  art  and  science,  in  culture  and  civilization,  at 
l^st  perhaps  in  morality — and  so  on,  without  epoch  and 
without  catastrophe,  into  a  future  which  for  want  of 
intelligible  speech  we  call  eternity;  if  Advent  is  a 
dream;  if  resurrection  and  judgment  are  fictions;  if  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  is  an  impossibility  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  if  that  which  hath  been  shall  be,  because  the 
God  of  the  Christian,  like  the  Baal  of  the  Zidonian,  is 
sleeping  the  sleep  which  knows  not  waking — if  all  this 
were  so,  be  sure  *  I  would  have  told  you  :  *  never  would 
I  have  spoken  of  an  Advent  which  cannot  be ;  never 
would  I  have  insulted  you  with  the  lying  invention, 
*  I  will  come,  and  I  will  receive  you ;  and  where  I  am, 
there  shall  also  my  servant  be.' 

*  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.'  It  is 
an  appeal  to  their  knowledge  of  Him.  Had  He  ever 
painted  His  discipleship  in  false  colours?  What  had 
He  said  to  the  enthusiastic  offer,  '  Lord,  I  will  fol- 
low Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest?'  What  had  He 
said  to  the  rich  young  ruler  ?  had  He  *  caught  him  by 
guile?'  had  He  kept  back  any  hard  terms?  had  He 
softened  down  any  harsh  conditions,  that  He  might 
parade  amongst  His  followers  one  whom  it  was 
policy  to  conciliate  ?  '  One  thing  thou  lackest,'  and 
that  one  thing  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  all — *  Sell  all 
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that  thou  hast,  and  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow 
me/ 

It  was  so  in  everything.  When  great  multitudes 
followed  Him,  when  there  was  a  sign  of  immediate 
success  in  the  attraction  to  His  standard  of  at  least  the 
chosen  people,  He  immediately  turned  and  spoke  to 
them,  in  the  same  strain,  of  the  self-denial  and  the 
cross-bearing  which  were  the  conditions  of  discipleship. 
When  therefore  He  did  speak  of  heaven,  when  He  did 
promise  a  crown  of  life  to  the  disciple  faithful  unto 
death.  He  might  at  least  be  listened  to.  He  was  not 
flattering.  The  same  voice  which  said, '  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,'  would  have  said,  if  it  was  the 
truth, '  I  have  no  revelation,  and  no  promise,  of  another. 
I  can  but  speak  of  truth  and  of  duty.  I  can  but  tell 
you  how  to  walk  and  to  please  God.  I  can  but  share 
with  you  the  sorrows  of  time,  and  leave  you  at  the  gate 
of  that  mystery  which  none  can  solve — what,  or  whether 
anything,  shall  be  hereafter.* 

Very  pathetic,  very  persuasive,  might  have  been  the 
voice  of  Jesus  Christ  thus  speaking.  It  is  ignorance  of 
human  nature  to  represent  it  as  indispensable  that  a 
leader  of  men  should  have  either  *this  world,'  or  else 
*  that  world,'  to  offer  to  his  adherents.  It  is  more  than 
conceivable  that  the  mere  sympathy  of  Jesus  Christ 
might  have  created  a  Christendom.  '  Jesus  wept '  is  a 
Gospel.  If  He  could  only  have  wept  with  us.  He 
might  have  moved  the  universe.  If  He  had  only  been 
able  to  enter  with  deep  understanding  into  the  fact  and 
into  the  principle  of  life  as  we  live  it,  without  having 
anything  to  open  to  us  beyond  death,  there  was  that 
in  Him  which  might  have  drawn  all  men  unto  Him. 


*» 
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Even  now — when  it  is  a  heresy  and  an  infidelity  to 
contract  Christianity  to  the  limits  of  time ;  when  it  is 
a  reproach  therefore  to  a  writer  to  speak  as  if  this  life 
were  all,  or  perhaps  all,  which  is  the  destiny  of  the 
creature — even  now  no  writers  are  more  popular  than 
those  who  have  only  melancholy  to  offer ;  who  can  only 
represent,  in  language  half  compassionate  and  half  sar- 
castic, the  faults  and  the  sorrows  of  humanity  as  they 
develope  themselves  within  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  mortal  being.  If  then  our  Lord,  being  that  which 
He  was — so  entirely  compassionate,  so  perfectly  wise, 
so  divinely  human — had  come  into  this  world,  not  to 
ridicule,  not  to  satirize,  only  to  feel  for  and  to  feel 
with  them  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  partly 
with  earth's  sorrows,  and  partly  with  earth's  sins — 
depend  upon  it,  He  would  have  had  a  hearing,  and 
depend  upon  it.  He  would  have  had  a  following,  though 
He  might  have  left  in  deep  shadow,  in  absolute  gloom, 
the  prospect  of  resurrection  and  of  a  life  to  come. 

*If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.'  Yes,  if 
there  is  no  Father's  house,  and  no  *  mansion '  at  all  in 
it,  I  would  say  so,  and  I  would  weep  with  you  in  the 
destitution  of  it.  If  it  were  doubtful,  a  thing  in  suspense, 
just  a  possibility  and  no  more,  that  also  I  would  have 
told  you.  If  it  were  a  narrow  place,  reserved  for  a  few, 
the  very  wisest  and  the  very  noblest  of  earth's  children, 
so  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  many,  and  no  practical 
competition  save  for  the  exceptionally  favoured — this 
too  I  would  have  told  you.  Still  I  could  have  wept 
with  you,  and  still  I  could  have  laboured.  For  then  I 
could  have  said,  what  now  I  cannot  say,  that,  this  life 
being  your  all,  or  peradventure  being  your  all,  it  is  the 
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more  needful  that  it  should  be  complete,  and  the  more 
needful  that  it  should  be  perfect.  Then  I  could  have 
told  you  how  to  use  to  the  uttermost  its  opportunities 
such  as  they  are,  how  to  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  its 
solaces  and  its  satisfactions.  I  could  have  spoken  to 
you  of  the  absolute  identity  of  happiness  and  virtue ; 
of  the  ruin  brought  into  this  short  existence  by  passion  ; 
of  the  rich  reward  reaped  here  by  being  soberminded 
and  just  and  temperate  in  all  things.  I  could  still  have 
been  a  teacher  come  from  God,  with  a  message  of  pity 
and  help  and  wisdom  to  those  who,  whether  by  reason 
of  fault  or  by  reason  of  misfortune,  are  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time  assigned  of  necessity 
to  the  created,  or  at  least  to  the  fallen. 

'  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ' — and  in  the 
telling  there  would  have  lain  for  me  no  defeat  and  no 
discomfiture.  I  might  still  have  come  into  the  life ;  I 
might  still  have  been  the  comforter,  the  sympathizer, 
and  the  friend. 

If  then  He  does  not  tell  us  that  there  is  no  life  but 
this  life — if,  knowing  that  He  would  have  said  this  if 
it  had  been  true,  He  does  not  say  this,  but  the  very 
contrary — shall  we  not  believe  that  He  speaks  that  He 
doth  know  ?  I  will  insult  the  intelligence  of  no  man  by 
supposing  that  he  will  accuse  Jesus  Christ — whose  cha- 
racter (I  speak  as  a  man)  he  knows  perfectly  well  by 
biography  and  by  history — of  wilfully  fabricating  reve- 
lations of  the  truth  of  which  He  was  Himself  not 
persuaded.  Either  he  must  say,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense 
and  honesty,  *  We  have  not  His  real  words,'  or  he  must 
say,  *He  was  Himself  deluded.'  The  third  thing  he 
durst  not  say — durst  not,  I  mean,  for  his  intellectual 
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character's  sake — *  Though  He  knew  that  it  was  not  so, 
yet  He  said  it.' 

We  go  back  therefore  to  the  foundations  of  the  faith, 
and  we  see  that  each  one  of  the  Gospels,  not  the  fourth 
only,  contains  definite  predictions,  countless  presupposi- 
tions, of  a  life  after  death.  That  He  professed  to  '  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel,'  is  known 
from  all  the  written  and  from  all  the  traditional  testi- 
monies to  His  teaching.  That  He  did  say,  in  a  thousand 
forms  of  speech,  *  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,'  is  a  fact  beyond  question.  It  was  the  key- 
note of  His  Gospel.  *  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have 
told  you ' — and  I  tell  you  that  it  is. 

Then  *  He  thought  so.'  Brethren,  we  know  that  faith 
in  Christ  must  precede  faith  in  His  teaching.  We  must 
be  persuaded,  by  that  cumulative  testimony  which  is 
presented  to  all  of  us — a  testimony  going  back,  by  a 
highroad  of  fact,  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  first, 
from  the  Christendom  which  we  look  upon  to  the 
letters  and  writings  of  friends  and  foes  contemporary 
with  the  events  by  which  that  Christendom  was  created 
— that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  He  lived  and 
died,  that  He  rose  and  ascended,  according  to  the  faith 
of  the  Church ;  and  that  we  possess,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  substance  at  least  of  that  reve- 
lation which  He  brought  with  Him  out  of  heaven,  and 
of  which  He  said,  *We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and 
testify  that  we  have  seen.'  When  this  point  is  reached, 
we  say,  If  He  thought  so,  it  is  true.  If  it  had  not  been 
thus  and  thus,  He  would  have  told  us :  if  He  tells  us 
that  it  is  thus  and  thus,  we  can  answer  on  the  instant, 
'  Speak,  Lord  ;  Thy  servant  heareth.' 
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The  hearing  ear  is  from  above ;  but  prayer  will  draw 
down  the  gift.  If  we  believe  in  the  home  above ;  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  lives ;  if  we  believe  that  He  will  come 
again  to  receive  us  unto  Himself^let  us  look  now  at 
the  things  not  seen  but  eternal ;  let  us  live  the  life  now 
which  alone  can  survive  death. 
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MYSTERY  AND   CERTAINTY   IN   NATURE 

AND   GRACE. 

John  iii.  8. 

The  wind  blowetk  where  it  listeth;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof^  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  : 
so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Church  of  Christ  dates  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Till  Jesus  was  glorified  there  was  (as  St.  John 
writes)  *no  Holy  Spirit' — that  is,  no  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  fulness  of  gift  and  grace.  The  ascended 
Lord  received  from  the  Father  that  which  had  been  the 
promise  from  the  beginning ;  and  on  this  day  He  shed 
abroad  the  divine  gift,  which  has  been  from  that  time 
to  this  the  life  of  all  churches  and  the  life  of  all  souls. 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  greatness  of  the  gift  is  the 
variety  of  its  names.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under 
all  possible  figures  of  speech.  It  has  gathered  into 
itself  all  the  names  and  all  the  ideas  of  the  forces  of 
God  in  nature.  There  are  three  active  elements  in 
nature,  and  there  is  one  passive.  The  active  elements 
are  air,  fire,  and  water;  the  passive  element  is  earth. 
Each  one  of  the  three  is  made  a  title  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  each  one  of  the  three  active — and  nowhere  the 
one  passive.  The  very  name  of  the  Spirit  is  air  or  wind. 
*  Water  and  the  Spirit'  is  a  compound  expression  for 
the  new  birth.  'The  Holy  Ghost  and  fire'  is  a  com- 
pound expression  for  the  new  baptism.    And  each  one 
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of  the  three  figures  is  much  more  than  threefold  in  the 
interpretations  given  to  it  in  the  word  of  God  itself. 

One  of  the  three  figures  is  before  us  in  the  text.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  here  compared,  not  to  water  or  to  fire, 
but  to  the  wind.  And  the  first  remark  which  suggests 
itself  is  this — that,  there  being  but  one  word  in  many 
languages,  and  (amongst  others)  in  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  were  written,  for  *  wind  *  and  *  spirit,'  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  whole  of  the  text  does 
not  speak  of  the  Spirit — whether,  I  mean,  it  ought  not 
to  be  read  thus :  *  The  Spirit  breathes  where  He  will, 
and  thou  hearest  His  voice,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
He  Cometh  and  whither  He  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit.^  The  comparison  will  then  lie, 
not  between  the  phenomena  of  wind  and  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  between  the  Spirit  Himself,  in 
His  well-known  characteristics  of  acting  and  working, 
and  the  man  who  is  born  of  Him.  And  it  is  remarkable 
how  each  one  of  the  particulars  which  would  thus  be 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit  finds  its  parallel  in  other  passages 
of  the  Bible,  (i)  *  The  Spirit  breatheth.*  So  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  his  great  vision  of  the  weird  and  bone- 
strewn  valley :  *  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath, 
and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.' 
(2)  *  Where  He  will.^  So  St.  Paul  in  his  great  chapter 
about  the  spiritual  gifts :  *  All  these  worketh  that  one 
and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  He  will/  (3)  *Thou  hearest  His  voice.'  So  St. 
Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  first  mission  of  the  two 
apostolic  Evangelists :  *  The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate 
me  Barnabas  and  Saul/    (4) '  Thou  canst  not  tell  whence 
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He  Cometh  and  whither  He  goeth/  Thus  the  Zedekiah 
of  the  pathetic  scene  of  the  campaign  of  Ramoth  Gilead: 
*  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me  to 
speak  unto  thee?'  All  the  phrases  are  ready  for  the 
application.  Nicodemus  himself,  as  a  master  of  Israel, 
might  be  expected  to  accept  and  to  anticipate  them. 

But  whether  we  read  *  wind  *  or  '  spirit  *  in  the  first 
part  of  the  text,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  comparison 
is  inwoven  alike  in  the  passage  and  in  the  name.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  associated  in  Scripture  with  the  elements 
of  water  and  fire :  the  element  of  air  is  His  name. 
Beautiful  things  have  been  written  upon  this  instructive 
nomenclature.  The  action  of  wind,  as  of  water  and  of 
fire,  in  purifying — in  dispelling  noxious  vapours  and 
bringing  back  wholesomeness  and  health  into  our  dwell- 
ings ;  the  action  of  wind  in  refreshing,  when  it  restores 
the  fainting  frame  to  life,  or  recruits  the  jaded  energies 
after  long  battling  with  an  atmosphere  of  oppression 
and  exhaustion ;  the  action  of  wind  (according  to  our 
great  forensic  orator)  in  *  scourging  before  it,'  even  at 
the  cost  of  'shaking  our  homes  or  dissipating  our 
commerce,'  *the  lazy  elements  which  without  it  would 
stagnate  into  pestilence^ — all  these  are  just  illustrations 
of  the  work  and  of  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  reminding 
us  of  the  power  and  joy  of  His  presence,  and  of  the 
blessedness  of  all  those  who  have  *  received  Him  since 
they  believed.' 

But  the  text  itself  dwells  but  on  one  point  in  the 
metaphor,  and  that  is  the  inscrutability  of  the  working 
in  combination  with  the  certainty  of  the  work.  The 
whence  and  the  whither  thou  knowest  not,  but  thou 
hearest  the  sound.     Marvel  not,  therefore,  is  the  infer- 
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ence,  if  the  characteristic  mystery  of  nature  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  revelation  of  grace.  Thou  canst 
not  explain,  yet  thou  knowest:  if  this  is  true  of  the 
wind,  may  it  not  be  true  of  the  Spirit  ?  So  simple,  yet 
so  profound,  is  the  logic  of  heaven.  If  the  Bible  is  true, 
things  earthly  have  their  counterpart  and  their  antitype 
in  things  divine.  If  the  Bible  be  not  true,  in  its  great 
leading  disclosures,  then  things  earthly  and  natural  are 
isolated  and  alone :  all  things  are  not  (according  to  the 
wise  man's  saying)  '  double  one  against  another ; '  but 
God  has  left  a  gap,  a  chasm,  a  void,  between  the  two 
lives  and  between  the  two  parts  of  us. 

Mystery  and  certainty — these  are  the  two  sides  of 
nature.  Whatever  you  have  to  say  against  the  reve- 
lation of  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  you  have  to  say  against 
the  experience  of  the  every-day  wind.  It,  too,  is  in- 
visible. It,  too,  is  untraceable.  The  greatest  philo- 
sopher cannot  tell  whence  yesterday's  wind  started,  or 
in  what  region  it  lulled  and  hushed  itself  yesternight. 
The  very  words  *  starting '  and  *  arriving,'  the  very 
words  'source'  and  *rest,'  are  misplaced  here.  The 
words  themselves,  *  motion'  and  'movement;'  the  words 
themselves,  *  effort '  and  '  repose,'  have  no  meaning  in 
this  application.  Yet  who,  in  their  wildest  dreams,  can 
doubt  the  fact  of  the  wind  ?  '  Thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof.'  You  sit  in  your  house,  the  windows  curtained 
at  evening,  the  doors  barred  and  locked ;  you  hear  the 
sighing  outside,  at  first  soft  and  melancholy,  by  degrees 
rising  into  a  moan,  a  dirge,  a  roar ;  you  think  of  your 
garden  or  your  harvest ;  you  think  of  your  friend  on  his 
journey,  of  your  child  at  sea ;  you  breathe  a  regret  for 
the  benighted  voyager,  or  a  prayer  for  the  storm-tossed 
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and  the  shipwrecked.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  say, 
^  There  is  nothing :  I  know  not  whence  nor  whither ; 
I  cannot  philosophize  upon  the  phenomena;  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  law  of  aerial  gusts  or  super- 
terrestrial  currents ;  and  therefore,  either  there  is  no  wind, 
or  else  wind  is  nothing?'  You  hear  the  sound;  and 
though  you  know  not  the  whence  nor  the  whither,  you 
infer  the  fact,  and  you  postpone  the  theorizing. 

Another  time,  you  rise  in  the  morning,  from  a  rest 
disturbed  or  unconscious,  to  see  your  grassplot  strewn 
with  leaves,  your  shrubbery  stripped  and  forlorn,  your 
flowers  battered  and  drooping.  The  wind  is  lulled,  the 
spoiler  has  hidden  himself,  the  whence  and  the  whither 
you  know  not.  But  the  effects  bewray  the  agent,  the  havoc 
speaks  for  itself:  though  you  do  not  even  hear  the  sound, 
a  less  thing  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  that  the  wind 
last  night  blew  where  it  listed. 

Where,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  scepticism  in  things 
spiritual  ?  To  believe  only  what  we  see,  we  must  needs 
go  out  of  the  world.  To  accept  only  sense  as  testimony, 
and  to  refuse  all  inferences  of  the  invisible,  is  to  be  a 
fool  or  a  madman  even  in  the  realm  of  sense.  Mystery 
there  is  in  nature.  You  cannot  tell  how  you  live,  nor 
what  it  is  to  die.  You  cannot  trace  to  its  original 
starting-point  the  smallest  thing  that  you  feel  to  be 
working  in  you  or  upon  you  for  health  or  sickness,  for 
weal  or  woe.  We  say  then,  If  you  would  be  rational, 
do  not  disbelieve  because  you  cannot  explain :  dis- 
believe for  other  reasons,  if  you  must — ^because  a  belief  is 
morbid,  or  because  it  is  immoral,  or  because  it  is  un- 
proved :  disbelieve  you  cannot  merely  because  a  thing 
is  inscrutable,  unless  you  would  be  the  one  only  man  in 
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the  universe  who  eats  and  drinks,  sleeps  and  speaks,  only 
upon  ocular  evidence,  or  only  upon  mathematical  proof. 

Let  us  then,  ask,  as  the  text  bids  us,  how  does  the 
spiritual  birth,  how  does  the  change,  here  said  to  be 
necessary,  from  flesh  to  spirit,  if  we  would  see  heaven, 
bear  the  test  of  this  comparison  with  the  wind,  alike  in 
its  invisible  working,  and  in  its  visible  work  ? 

You  see  how  our  Saviour  Himself  bids  us  beware  of 
attempting  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  Spirit's  working,  or 
of  presuming  to  accompany  Him  in  His  work.  We  are 
not  to  say,  I  saw  the  Spirit  come  to  such  a  man ;  I  felt 
the  Spirit  come,  even  into  me.  We  are  not  to  say,  I 
saw  the  Spirit  poured  out  on  such  a  congregation ;  I 
had  a  strange  sensation  at  my  heart,  and  felt  myself 
converted.  Still  less  are  we  to  judge  of  the  Spirit's 
presence  by  physical  signs  of  fainting  or  ecstasy,  by  ex- 
citements of  which  the  test  is  time,  or  by  mental  impres- 
sions of  which  the  criterion  is  and  must  be  the  change 
of  life  and  heart  following.  These  things  are  of  the 
whence  and  the  whither  :  *  thou  hearest  the  sound  *  is,  in 
other  words,  thou  perceivest  the  effect ;  that  effect  which 
in  the  phenomena  of  wind  is  sound,  that  effect  which  in 
the  region  of  spirit  is  the  life. 

It  is  in  no  legal  or  carnal  sense  that  we  use  the  words 
effect  or  life,  either  of  them.  The  first  effects  of  the 
Spirit,  enumerated  by  St.  Paul,  are  spiritual  effects :  all 
of  them  are  so.  There  is  not  one,  in  his  list  of  nine, 
which  is  not  in  the  heart  before  it  is  in  the  conduct. 
There  is  not  one  which  is  in  the  province  of  action  as 
distinguished  from  the  province  of  feeling,  of  motive,  of 
mind.  *The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem- 
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perance'— each  one  is  a  quality,  each  one  is  a  temper, 
each  one  is  a  grace.  Even  '  longsuffering '  is  in  the  soul 
before  it  is  in  the  speech  or  the  silence  or  the  submission 
which  attests  it.  Even  'temperance'  is  a  self-control 
learned  in  the  school  of  spirit,  before  it  shows  itself  in 
the  refusal  to  commit  excess,  or  to  sin  (in  things  bodily) 
against  God.  But  the  feeling  which  is  mere  feeling ; 
the  self-gratulation  which  counts  itself  to  have  attained  ; 
the  enthusiasm  which  cries  aloud,  *  I  shall  never  be 
moved  ; '  the  compact  formula  which  some  make  faith,  or 
the  harsh  exclusiveness  which  some  count  zeal — these 
things  have  no  place  in  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of  *  thou 
hearest  the  sound : '  these  things  are  either  attempts  to 
track  and  limit  the  Spirit,  or  they  are  counterfeits  alto- 
gether of  the  life-giving  grace. 

Thou  hearest  the  sound — '  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit.' 

There  are  great  cases  on  record  in  which  none  can 
dispute  this.  There  are  histories  of  men  who  thought  of 
anything  rather  than  of  God  and  His  service,  who  were 
altogether  given  to  the  life  of  self  and  the  world,  yet  who, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  have  been  arrested  as  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  and  turned  into  an  opposite  course  both  of 
feeling  and  life.  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  never 
turned  back  again.  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  were  no 
enthusiasts,  unless  you  mean  by  enthusiast  what  doubt- 
less you  ought  to  mean — ^a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  is,  and  who  lives  the  life  that  is  in  the  light  of  the 
life  that  shall  be.  In  these  cases  I  maintain  that  it  is 
divorcing  effects  from  causes  to  refuse  to  *hear  the 
sound  *  of  the  breath  of  God  in  an  influence  so  powerful, 
so  beneflcent,  and  so  transforming. 
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Other  men  have  been  led  by  other  paths  towards  the 
same  gate  and  goal  of  life.  Upon  these  no  hand  of 
spiritual  compulsion  has  been  laid  at  any  time:  they 
trod  the  way  of  duty  from  their  youth  up,  not  without 
errings  and  stumblings — for  who  is  there,  of  us  all,  that 
sinneth  not? — yet,  on  the  whole,  steadily  and  with  per- 
severance, towards  *the  rest  that  remaineth'  beyond 
death  and  the  grave.  You  may  say  of  these,  on  a  first 
view,  that  they  shaped  their  own  course ;  that  there  is 
here  no  '  sound '  of  the  '  breath  from  the  four  winds ; ' 
they  are  as  they  are  by  impulses  and  on  principles  alto- 
gether from  within.  You  may  say  so— do  they?  I  speak 
of  Christian  souls ;  not  merely  of  moral  characters,  such 
as  nature  perhaps  might  suffice  to  mould  and  to  manipu- 
late. Will  you  persuade  them  that  prayer  has  been 
nothing  in  their  life's  life  ;  that  no  g^cious  influence  has 
been  about  their  path  and  about  their  bed ;  nay,  that 
they  cannot  definitely  recall  whole  passages  of  their 
history,  in  which  they  were  recalled  or  diverted  from 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  by  the  help  of  grace  sought  in 
prayer  and  of  a  Spirit  inspiring  as  well  as  striving  ? 

Brethren,  I  have  done  with  cases  and  histories — 
my  last  word  is  to  you.  Have  you  no  experience  at  all 
for  me  to  draw  upon  ?  Are  there  no  memories  in  these 
hearts  of  a  spiritual  transaction  between  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  their  own?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  if  you 
tell  me  so.  So  sure  am  I  that  redemption  is  some- 
thing, and  that  Christianity  is  sometliingj  and  that 
Christian  education  is  something,  and  that  the  despised 
baptism  and  Church  of  God  is  something — that  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  one  who  has  those  having  been  let  quite 
alone,  from  cradle  to  grave,  in  sinning.     No,  you  have 
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had  moments  of  seriousness,  moments  of  aspiration, 
moments  of  penitence,  moments  of  earnestness,  yes, 
moments  of  devotion ;  more,  God  grant  it,  more,  and 
much  more,  than  these — and  you  feel,  as  I  say  it,  that 
these  good  moments  had  a  reality  above  as  well  as  a 
reality  within ;  that  you  did  not  so  much  create  as  accept 
them ;  that  there  was  One  out  of  sight  then  caring  for 
and  pleading  with  you,  not  willing  that  you  should 
perish,  earnest  to  save.  I  tell  you  that  in  those 
moments  the  breath  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
breathing  in  you — and  you  '  heard  the  sound.'  Yes, 
you  know  that  in  you  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  and  yet  a 
good  thing,  the  best  of  things,  was  then  moving  and 
stirring  you. 

O  that  God  might  be  pleased  for  once  to  make  us 
appreciate  as  we  ought  this  Unspeakable  gift!  Poor, 
sinful,  -sin-spoilt,  sin-ruined  creatures — boys,  youths,  and 
men — God  wills  not  our  death.  One  half  of  His  salva- 
tion is  a  free  forgiveness ;  the  other  half  is  a  life-giving 
Spirit.  To-day  we  keep  the  feast — let  it  be  with  hearts 
of  gratitude,  hearts  of  love.  Let  Him,  who,  though  He 
is  holy,  yea,  because  He  is  holy,  is  willing  to  live  in  these 
*  cages  of  unclean  birds '  fa  Prophet  calls  them  so),  our 
sinful  hearts — let  Him  enter,  let  Him  abide.  He  asks 
not  that  they  should  be  cleansed  for  Him:  He  will 
cleanse.  This  only  He  asks,  that  we  will  make  Him 
our  Friend  ;  that  we  will  try  not  to  vex,  not  to  grieve ; 
that  we  will  promise  not  to  quench.  The  rest  He  will  do. 
See,  O  see,  that  ye  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  Let 
Him  breathe  where  He  listeth — we  shall  recognize  Him 
when  we  hear  the  sound. 


XXXVII. 

THE   ONE   DRAWBACK. 

2  Kings  V.  1. 
Bui  he  was  a  leper. 

There  is  no  *  but '  in  the  original,  though  we  naturally 
emphasize  it  in  the  English.  *  A  great  man  with  his 
master— a  mighty  man  in  valour — a  leper* — this  is 
all.  So  common  is  the  experience  of  an  alliance  like 
this  between  joy  and  sorrow,  between  success  and 
humiliation,  that  it  scarcely  needs  the  expression  of  any 
contrast  or  any  antithesis.  The  captain  of  the  host,  the 
victorious  general,  the  royal  favourite,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  about  with  him  some  memento  of 
human  littleness  and  human  infirmity :  and  it  is  here — 
*  he  was  a  mighty  man  in  valour  ...  a  leper.* 

But  no  presence  or  absence  of  an  adversative  particle 
can  affect  the  real  pathos,  the  real  surprise  too,  of  the 
combination  here  presented. 

If  Naaman  had  been  an  Israelite,  it  could  not  have 
occurred.  Leprosy  in  Israel  involved  seclusion,  involved 
isolation,  involved  excommunication.  When  one  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy,  for 
an  intrusion  into  the  priest's  office,  it  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  must  *  dwell  in  a  several  house 
to  the  day  of  his  death,'  and  leave  the   exercise  of 
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sovereignty  to  a  regent  son.  T^o  prime  minister,  no 
king's  chamberlain,  no  commander-in-chief,  could,  in 
Israel  or  Judah,  have  been  a  leper.  He  would  have 
had  to  take  up  his  abode  outside  his  city,  to  wear  the 
emblems  of  perpetual  mourning,  and  to  warn  every  one 
of  his  approach  by  the  plaintive  outcry,  *  Unclean,  un- 
clean.' These  rules  of  the  Levitical  law,  of  course,  did  not 
touch  the  Syrian.  But  the  incongruity  of  his  two  lives, 
the  official  and  the  personal,  must  have  been  terribly 
notorious  and  bitterly  felt.  It  was  evidently  a  matter  of 
comment,  a  subject  of  commiseration,  in  his  own  house. 
The  wife  and  the  waiting-maid  could  discuss  it,  as  a 
calamity  and  a  misery  scarcely  to  be  borne. 

The  sufferer  himself  bore  it  bravely,  and  a  wonderful 
self-command  helped  him  to  live  it  down.  There  must 
have  been  something  remarkable  in  the  combined  force 
and  grace  of  his  character.  The  word  '  honourable '  is 
given  in  the  margin,  *  gracious,'  or  *  accepted  in  coun- 
tenance.^ The  little  Israelite  captive  did  not  shrink 
from  him  as  her  tyrant:  the  king  himself  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  the  letter  which  is  to  give  him  the 
chance  of  healing.  With  all  this  charm  of  character — 
which  we  feel  at  the  distance  of  more  than  five  and 
twenty  centuries,  as  we  read  the  story  of  his  generosity 
and  his  gratitude — he  was  also  a  great  soldier,  and  had 
won  for  his  country  some  signal  victory  which  is  ascribed 
in  this  verse  to  the  interposition  of  Israel's  God.  '  By 
him,  it  is  written,  '  the  Lord  had  given  deliverance  unto 
Syria.'  There  was  a  tradition,  it  is  said,  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  Israel,  that  Naaman  was  the  soldier  who  in 
the  battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead  drew  that  '  bow  at  a  ven- 
ture '  which  shot  the  arrow  of  death  to  Ahab,  and  with 
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it  of  deliverance  to  Syria.  Such  an,  incident  (consider- 
ing all  its  circumstances)  would  both  account  for  the 
expression  *the  Lord  gave  the  deliverance,'  and  also 
explain  the  importance  attached  by  it  to  the  person  of 
the  human  deliverer. 

Warm  and  impetuous  by  nature,  sensitive  to  slight  or 
insult,  jealous  for  his  country's  honour,  even  in  the 
supremacy  over  all  other  streams  of  its  Abana  and 
Pharpar ;  yet  open  to  remonstrance  even  from  his  ser- 
vants, when  they  offer  the  counsels  of  good  sense  and 
good  humour,  and  bid  him  try  the  easy  prescription  of 
the  seven  baths  in  Jordan — we  read  the  man  through 
and  through  in  this  one  little  history;  and  we  admire,  as 
we  read,  that  '  returning  to  give  glory  to  God,'  which 
only  one  in  ten  thought  of  in  the  Gospel  story ;  that 
earnest  desire  to  show  gratitude  by  giving,  which  even 
in  Christian  communities  is  not  always  conspicuous ;  and 
that  anxiety  to  be  right,  in  a  difficult  question  of  con- 
science, by  which  Naaman,  with  all  his  ignorance  and 
all  his  superstition,  may  put  to  shame  many  (it  may  be) 
even  amongst  ouriselves,  whom  the  dayspring  from  on 
high  has  visited,  to  give  light  to  the  dwellers  in  dark- 
ness, and  to  guide  erring  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

I.  *  But  he  was  a  leper.' 

How  often  is  it  seen,  in  human  experience,  that  a  con- 
dition, otherwise  of  perfect  prosperity,  has  one  alloy,  one 
drawback,  which  damages  or  spoils  it  for  its  possessor. 

We  need  not  confine  our  observation  to  lives  of 
great  men — written  in  history,  or  written  in  Scripture — 
who  have  made  peace  or  war,  and  left  their  names  as 
the  heirloom  of  one  country  or  the  common  property  of 
all,  and  who  yet,  scrutinized  keenly,  have  been  objects 
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rather  of  pity  than  of  envy,  by  reason  of  some  one 
blessing  denied,  or  by  reason  of  some  one  *  sorrow 
added.*  '  A  great  man  and  honourable  with  his  master 
—a  mighty  man  of  valour — yet  a  leper,'  might  be  the 
inscription,  if  we  knew  all,  upon  many  of  those  celebri- 
ties of  which  (to  quote  the  grand  old  saying)  *  every  land 
is  the  tomb.' 

But  is  it  not  so,  oftentimes,  quite  in  common  lives, 
quite  in  humble  homes  ? 

Of  how  many  amongst  our  own  friends  could  we  say, 
*  Yes,  he  has  everything  to  make  him  happy — abund- 
ance, respect,  a  beautiful  home,  a  loving  family — but  he 
has  one  discomfort,  or  one  disappointment,  or  one  draw- 
back, and  it  turns  all  things  else  to  bitterness.'  This 
one  drawback  is  of  every  different  description.  One 
man  sees  from  his  window  the  little  *  corner '  (as  a 
Roman  poet  calls  it)  which  *  breaks  the  line  of  his  an- 
cestral property,'  and  leaves  him  less  than  monarch  of  all 
that  he  surveys.  It  is  inconceivable  how  one  little  draw- 
back like  that  will  interfere  with  a  man*s  felicity.  Like 
the  king  of  Samaria,  he  goes  back  to  his  house  day  after 
day  heavy  and  displeased,  because  his  neighbour  will 
not  sell,  and  because  a  land  of  law  does  not  allow  com- 
pulsion. Another  has  to  say,  with  Abram,  but  without 
Abram's  submission,  *  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give 
me' — what  good  shall  any  other  gift  do  me — *  seeing  I 
go  childless?*  The  title  has  no  inheritor,  the  name 
must  die  out :  what  is  it  then  to  have  earned  the  one,  or 
to  have  dignified  the  other?  These  are  drawbacks  of 
wealth  and  distinction  :  but  a  far  humbler  lot  is  not  free 
from  them.  Where  is  the  house  in  which  there  is  no  one 
element  of  dissatisfaction — some  uncongenial  disposition, 
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some  unreasonable  temper  to  be  borne  with,  a  particular 
thing  that  cannot  be  had  or  that  cannot  be  done,  a 
difficult  task  always  recurring,  a  disagreeable  future 
always  menacing,  a  taste  that  cannot  be  indulged,  or 
a  whim  that  must  be  complied  with,  a  dead  weight  of 
encumbrance  always  pressing,  and  a  promised  relief 
always  *a  little  beyond?' 

This  is  life,  as  we  all,  or  almost  all,  live  it.  It  is  not 
exactly  such  as  we  would  have  it :  if  everything  else  is 
to  our  mind,  still  there  is  a  '  but,'  still  there  is  a  draw- 
back. And  too  often,  if  there  is  not,  we  make  one. 
To  live  and  let  live,  reasonable  as  it  sounds,  is  not 
always  easy.  Some  eyesore  offends,  or  some  neighbour 
annoys,  or  some  rival  irritates :  we  cannot  always  un- 
derstand why  the  past  is  not  still  present,  or  why  to- 
morrow should  not  promise  to  *  be  as  this  day,  and  yet 
more  abundant*  We  sit  imagining,  we  sit  dreaming, 
we  sit  wishing ;  and  the  wide  waste  around  is  never  so 
empty  but  we  can  call  spirits  out  of  it,  of  reproach  and 
envy,  of  discontent  and  murmuring.  Soon  they  enter 
in,  and  they  take  possession  :  and  the  words,  '  But  he 
was  a  leper,'  must  be  read  now,  *  But  he  was  a  valetu- 
dinarian;' 'But  he  was  a  churl;'  *  But  he  was  a  self- 
tormentor  ;'  '  But  he  was  a  fool.* 

I  cannot  pass  on  from  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
proposing  the  example  of  Naaman  as  a  wonderful  lesson 
in  the  treatment  of  drawbacks. 

What  an  excuse  had  Naaman  for  a  life  of  *idle  regret,  ^ 
absolute  uselessness,  and  sinful  repining  I     With  what 
discomfort,  with  what  distress,  with  what  shame   and 
mortification,  must  each  act  of  his  life,  social,  political, 
military,  have  been  accomplished.     How  must  he  have 
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felt  himself  the  topic  of  remark,  or  the  object  of  ridicule, 
amongst  all  whom  he  addressed  and  all  whom  he  com- 
manded. Yet  none  the  less  did  he  do  his  duty,  com- 
mand his  energies,  and  rule  his  spirit.  Thou  who  hast 
in  thy  health,  or  in  thy  work,  or  in  thy  home,  some 
little  drawback — little  it  must  be  in  comparison  with 
his — go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 
•     2,  *  But  he  was  a  leper.' 

We  take  an  onward  step  in  our  subject  when  we  treat 
the  one  drawback  as  the  one  fault. 

Of  how  many  persons  within  our  own  circle  must  we 
say,  He  is  all  this  and  that — he  is  industrious,  he  is  use- 
ful, he  is  honourable,  he  is  a  great  man  with  his  master, 
he  is  serviceable  to  his  generation  ;  but  he  has  one  fault. 
Perhaps,  he  is  just  and  upright,  but  he  is  unamiable. 
Perhaps,  he  is  kind  and  affectionate,  but  he  is  untruth- 
ful. Perhaps,  he  is  excellent  in  every  relation — except 
one.  Perhaps,  he  is  strict  with  himself,  inflexible  to  evil ; 
but  he  is  also  ungenerous,  censorious,  suspicious,  or  even 
cruel.  Perhaps,  he  is  charitable,  indulgent,  good  to  all ; 
but  he  takes  the  licence  which  he  gives,  and  his  cha- 
racter in  one  respect  will  not  bear  investigation.  He 
is  like  the  *  cake  not  turned,*  that  Hosea  speaks  of;  one 
side  dough,  the  other  side  cinder :  he  was  a  great  man, 
valorous  and  chivalrous — but  he  was  a  leper. 

Yes,  there  is  sometimes  one  drawback,  in  a  r^on 
not  of  circumstance  but  of  character.  Educators  know 
this  well,  and  moralists,  and  advisers  of  consciences: 
they  are  prepared  for  these  discoveries  of  the  one 
leprous  spot  under  the  soldier's  cloak  and  under  the 
dress  of  office.  These  are  the  revelations  which  from 
time  to  time   startle  the  inexperienced,  and   provoke 
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ejaculations  of  contempt  and  horror  from  lips  which  ought 
to  know  better.  The  one  fault  is  in  all  of  us  ;  and  we 
mean  by  it  the  particular  direction  in  which  the  taint 
and  bias  of  evil  in  the  fallen  creature  works  its  course 
and  finds  its  outlet.  It  is  idle,  it  is  ridiculous,  to  profess 
ignorance  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in  the 
creature  that  has  once  let  the  devil  in  and  tried  to  shut 
out  God ;  and'  this  is  the  true  diagnosis  of  man  such 
as  we  see  and  show  him — a  broken  vessel,  a  temple  in 
ruins — in  one  word  (for  none  can  be  more  expressive), 
a  fallen  being.  The  one  fault  is,  in  theological  lan- 
guage, the  besetting  sin.  Who  has  not  one  such  ?  We 
know  very  well  that  there  are  characters  which,  by  com- 
parison, we  call  faultless.  Characters,  that  is,  which  do 
not  show  any  one  flaw — which  seem,  to  our  eyes,  good  all 
round  ;  certainly  which  present  no  such  aspect  of  in- 
equality as  that  which  was  delineated  a  few  moments 
ago.  It  is  not  very  important  to  say  that  these  are 
generally  characters  which  do  not  interest.  That  might  be 
no  blame.  But  is  it  quite  a  paradox  to  say  that  these 
characters  have  one  fault — their  faultlessness  ?  To  be 
negative,  to  be  neutral,  to  be  colourless,  all  round  and 
all  over,  is  not  that  a  blemish  ?  Would  Naaman  have 
been,  I  will  not  say  as  interesting,  but  would  Naaman 
have  been  as  great,  would  he  have  been  as  mighty  a 
man  in  valour,  would  the  Lord  have  wrought  deliverance 
by  him  as  signally,  if  he  had  not  been  a  leper  ?  Was  there 
not,  in  the  very  victory  over  that  one  dread  drawback,  a 
proof  of  manliness,  a  manifestation  of  greatness,  than 
which  there  could  be  none  stronger  or  more  evidential  ? 

So  then  we  will  say  two  things  about  the  drawback  of 
the  one  fault. 

CC 
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First,  it  is  not,  of  itself,  condemning.  It  indicates  to 
the  man  where  his  battle-field  lies.  It  says  to  him, 
There  is  your  trial ;  there  you  must  win  your  spurs ; 
there  you  must  see  that  no  man  take  your  crown.  That 
will  probably  be  your  chief  struggle  as  long  as  you  live 
— for  the  one  fault,  the  besetting  sin,  it  is  generally  said, 
never  quite  dies  in  this  life — it  may  be  kept  under ;  it 
may  be  beaten  back ;  it  may  even  cower  and  hide  itself, 
but  you  will  never  have  done  with  it  till  you  die.  Do 
not  despair,  then,  if  you  find  it  obstinate.  Do  not  wish 
(I  had  almost  said)  that  you  had  none ;  for  then,  perhaps, 
you  might  have  fallen  under  that  more  terrible  condem- 
nation of  the  colourless  man,  the  man  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  of  whom  the  Laodicea  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
beacon  as  well  as  the  type. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  compromise  with  the 
one  fault.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  it  grows.  There 
are  men,  men  of  valour  and  of  celebrity  in  the  world  or 
in  the  Church,  who  have  carried  the  one  fault  of  boy- 
hood into  mature  life,  and  even  into  hoar  hairs ;  have 
fought  Syria's,  or  even  Israel's,  battles  with  the  leprosy 
under  their  armour,  not  through  their  misfortune,  but 
through  their  negligence ;  and  have  either  lived  to  bring 
shame  upon  the  name  which  they  had  made  honourable, 
or  else  have  so  mixed  the  good  and  the  evil  as  to 
neutralize,  on  the  whole,  the  very  work  of  the  life; 
making  perpetual  leagues  and  covenants  between  Christ 
and  Belial,  and  infecting  the  very  camp  of  God  with  a 
contagion  of  worldliness  and  of  sin. 

3.  *  But  he  was  a  leper.' 

We  have  seemed  to  speak  hitherto  as  though  the 
leprosy  was  but  one  feature,  one  item,  of  the  life  which 
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it  made  miserable — instead  of  being,  as  we  know  it  was, 
a  spreading,  all-pervading,  all-corroding  disease,  never 
for  one  moment  to  be  forgotten  or  unnoticed  by  its 
subject. 

And  so  we  have  spoken  of  the  one  fault  in  a  character 
otherwise  irreproachable,  as  though  there  were  not  a  sin 
and  a  ruin  in  all  of  us,  spoiling  and  corrupting  every- 
thing, turning  even  those  things  which  should  have  been 
for  our  health  into  so  many  occasions  of  falling. 

Brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  to  you,  in  one  closing 
word,  of  our  state  as  lost  sinners,  apart  from  any  one 
particular  of  its  working  or  its  manifestation. 

Do  you  not  feel  with  me  as  I  speak  of  a  general  disease 
and  a  general  disability,  something  which  comes  be- 
tween us  and  all  enjoyment^  all  exertion,  and  all  good  ? 
Have  you  no  experience  of  that  which  I  struggle  to  ex- 
press to  you — a  feeling  of  all  being  amiss  with  us — 
except,  indeed^  on  one  supposition,  that  this  world  is 
all,  that  there  is  no  life  above,  life  within,  and  life 
beyond  it  ? 

Something  of  this  kind  helps  us  to  see  why  leprosy,  of 
all  diseases — rather  than  fever  or  palsy  or  consumption — 
should  have  been  taken  by  God  Himself  as  the  emblem 
and  symbol  of  sin.  It  was,  of  all  maladies,  the  most 
beyond  human  cure :  that  was  one  thing.  It  was  also, 
of  all  maladies,  the  most  like  a  death  in  life;  a  man 
carrying  about  him  something  loathsome,  something 
disfiguring,  something  humiliating — ^yet  able  to  carry  it ; 
not  compelled  (except  by  special  enactment)  either  to 
shut  himself  up  or  to  cease  to  work.  Naaman  was  able 
to  fight  his  battles,  able  even  to  stand  before  the  king — 
but  he  was  a  leper. 

CO  a 
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How  exactly  does  this  describe  to  us  what  we  feel 
ourselves  as  we  mingle  in  society,  or  as  we  transact  our 
business.  I  can  do  the  one;  I  can  do  the  other.  I 
lack  neither  the  speech  nor  the  handwriting,  neither  the 
facility  nor  the  acceptance,  neither  the  energy  nor  the 
success.  But  I  do  all  as  one  that  has  upon  him  a 
malady  which  he  can  neither  forget  nor  lay  aside. 
When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  My 
very  conversation  is  often  mechanical :  I  say  not  the 
thing  which  is  in  my  heart.  I  do  not  help  others  to  rise 
above  this  world,  to  remember  God,  to  live  for  eternity. 
He  was  a  mighty  man,  or  he  was  an  eloquent  man,  or 
he  was  a  popular  man — but  he  was  a  leper. 

Would  God,  said  the  little  maid,  that  my  master  were 
with  the  Prophet !  Yes,  if  we  could  find  Him — if  we 
could  take  the  *  letter'  with  us  which  should  exactly  state 
the  case  and  powerfully  implore  the  healing — all  might 
yet  be  well.  But  we  have  heard  of  Him  so  often ;  we 
have  taken  the  horses  and  the  chariot  so  often  to  the 
door  of  the  Physician ;  and  so  often,  when  He  has  sent 
out  to  us  by  His  messenger  to  say,  *  Go,  wash  in  Jordan,* 
we  have  replied,  in  our  self-confidence  and  our  self- 
conceit,  *  O,  not  so ;  something  more,  surely,  than  that ; 
sparkling  Abana,  lustrous  Pharpar,  perhaps — but  cer- 
tainly not  little  insignificant  trickling  Jordan ; '  and  so 
often,  when  loving  voices  have  pleaded  with  us,  '  If  He 
had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing — if  He  had  pre- 
scribed for  thee  some  enterprise  flattering  to  flesh  and 
blood  by  its  difficulty  or  by  its  heroism  —  wouldest 
thou  not  have  done  it?  how  much  rather  then  when 
He  just  saith  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean,'  we  have 
said  again,  '  Home  to  our  Damascus  '—or  we  have  driven 
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to  the  very  brink  of  Jordan,  and  fancied  the  stream  cold 
or  dark  or  insalubrious,  and  turned  from  it — or  we  have 
actually  dipped  ourselves  once  and  twice,  and  found  no 
benefit,  and  would  not  stay  for  the  seventh  time — that 
now  the  *  Wash  and  be  clean '  of  Gospel  grace  has  lost 
its  charm,  and  we  must  die,  we  say,  in  our  leprosy,  and 
hope  that  in  the  many  mansions  there  may  be  found 
some  *  several  *  chamber  even  for  us. 

Once  more,  brethren — yet  once  more — try  this  day 
the  healing  stream.  The  disease  which  is  upon  us  goes 
very  deep  and  spreads  very  widely ;  it  is  past  human 
cure,  our  own  or  our  brother's;  there  is  but  One  who 
has  the  secret  of  it,  but  One  who  has  the  virtue.  For- 
giveness He  offers,  ere  He  offers  the  cleansing  ;  forgive- 
ness of  the  worst  possible,  ere  He  so  much  as  inspects 
the  malady.  The  double  cure — first  of  the  guilt,  then 
of  the  power — this  is  the  charm  of  the  water  which  is 
blood,  of  the  blood  which  is  water.  Other  remedies 
you  may  try,  but  you  must  come  back  to  this — *  If  Thou 
wilt.  Thou  canst '— '  /  wilU 
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PURITY. 

Titus   L  15. 

Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  :  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure;  but  even  their  mind  and  con- 
science is  defiled, 

Matthew  v.  8. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God 

*  Careful  and  troubled  about  many  things ' — sub- 
tleties of  doctrine,  curiosities  of  speculation,  punctilios 
of  ritual — *  one  thing  is  needful.*  Too  often  we  frame 
to  ourselves  substitutes  for  it ;  more  often  still,  we  turn 
aside  from  its  piercing  scrutiny,  its  dazzling  light,  its 
condemning  judgment.  Nevertheless  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal — *  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life  ;*  and,  'Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.' 

The  two  texts  are  two  motives.  With  one  voice  they 
enforce  purity,  but  each  by  its  own  argument  and  with 
its  own  persuasion.  The  one  looks  rather  at  the  pre- 
sent, the  other  at  the  future :  the  one  sets  before  us 
a  practical  effect  of  purity,  the  other  a  spiritual :  the 
one  tells  how  it  shall  enable  us  to  move  healthily  and 
wholesomely  among  our  fellows ;  the  other,  how  it  shall 
fit  and  qualify  us  for  that  beatific  vision  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
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It  is  needless  that  I  should  bespeak  your  attention 
— ^for  the  subject  will  secure  that — to  a  few  plain  words 
this  morning,  spoken  in  misgiving  and  weakness,  upon 
this  mysterious,  this  indeed  awful  theme.  Medita- 
tion is  more  than  exhortation  always,  and  not  least 
here,  where  *the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory*  is  so 
solemnly  audible,  *  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy 
ground/ 

We  will  spend  no  time  in  preliminary  comments  upon 
the  place  of  the  texts  or  the  connexion  of  the  contexts. 
The  former  text  is  from  an  Epistle,  the  latter  text  is 
from  a  Gospel.  The  one  is  the  saying  of  an  inspired 
man,  the  other  is  the  saying  of  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
Of  both  the  word  *pure*  is  the  keynote.  In  the  one 
expressly,  in  the  other  by  clear  implication,  the  purity 
spoken  of  is  the  purity  of  the  heart.  No  formal,  no 
ceremonial,  no  ritual  scrupulosity ;  no  mere  cleanness  of 
the  hands  from  bribe  or  bloodshed ;  no  mere  refraining 
of  the  lips  from  the  open  utterance  of  evil ;  no  mere 
keeping  of  the  life  from  the  actual  commission,  while 
the  love  of  sin  reigns  in  the  will  which  is  the  man. 
The  Psalmist  could  distinguish  between  the  'clean 
hands '  and  the  *  pure  heart.'  The  precept  of  the  least 
evangelical  of  the  Apostles  has  a  twofold  injunction — 
*  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts, 
ye  doubleminded.* 

I.  St  Paul  is  addressing  a  beloved  convert,  charged 
with  the  temporary  oversight  of  the  young  church  of 
Crete  ;  a  church  planted,  like  the  other  early  churches, 
in  an  unkindly  and  uncongenial  soil,  but,  unlike  some 
of  them,  amidst  an  exceptionally  corrupt  and  unpromis- 
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ing  people,  over  whom  its  one  chance  of  influence 
must  lie  in  an  exceptionally  pure  and  bright  ex- 
ample. 

Now  there  was  a  power  at  work  in  the  Cretan  con- 
gregations, as  everywhere,  which  St.  Paul  looked  upon 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  light  and  life  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Strange  to  say,  it  took  the  form  of  a  sort  of 
ostentatious  Puritanism  ;  it  was  an  influence  calling  itself 
moral,  sensitively  jealous  for  law  and  sanctity,  and 
dreading  the  Gospel  of  grace  as  dangerous  to  virtue. 
St.  Paul  knew  better.  St.  Paul  had  tried  both  systems, 
and  he  knew  by  experience  that,  whereas  law  is  weak 
through  the  flesh,  grace  is  mighty  through  the  Spirit. 
He  thought  little  of  a  righteousness  isolating  itself 
from  atonement,  or  a  purity  dispensing  with  sancti- 
fication.  The  towers  of  these  human  builders  may 
rise  with  fair  promise  upon  the  plain  of  this  world's 
habitation,  but  they  have  only  *  slime  for  mortar ; ' 
Babel  is  their  name,  and  scattering  is  their  story. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  stern  words  about  these  Judaizing 
meddlers  that  the  grand  maxim  of  the  first  text  breaks 
in — 'To  the  pure  are  all  things  pure.'  Men  may 
dispute  and  wrangle,  like  that  anonymous  Jew  of  old 
with  John's  disciples,  'about  purifying:*  but  give  not 
heed  to  these  *  Jewish  fables,'  for  such  may  Mosaic 
ordinances  become  when  God  has  superseded  them — 
these  '  commandments  of  men,'  for  such,  and  no  more, 
are  the  *  rudiments  of  the  world,'  when  '  the  fulness  of 
the  time '  has  replaced  them  by  a  completive  revelation. 
I  will  tell  you  where  alone  purity  can  be  found;  in 
the  heart  made  clean  by  grace,  in  the  life  set  free  by 
the  Spirit.     Be  pure  in  heart,  and  all  things  are  pure 
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to  you.  'Give  not  heed  to  Jewish  fables.  To  the 
pure  are  all  things  pure.* 

If  to  any  one  the  first  sound  of  the  words  should  be 
startling,  as  though  St.  Paul  were  sanctioning  by  anticipa- 
tion the  antinomian  inference,  *  Live  as  you  list ;  all  things 
are  lawful ;  be  bom  of  God,  or  think  you  are,  and  sin  is 
sin  no  longer  for  the  regenerate ' — such  an  impression  will 
be  instantly  removed  by  remembering  who  is  the  writer ; 
sufficiently  corrected  even  by  the  contrasted  clause 
which  follows,  *  But  to  therti  that  are  defiled  and  un- 
believing is  nothing  pure.'  The  purity  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  is  a  purity  loving  only  the  pure,  a  purity  abhor- 
ring all  that  is  evil. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  alternative  before  us.  Look 
on  this  picture  and  on  that.  *  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ; 
judge  ye '  between  them. 

To  the  defiled  nothing  is  pure.  Draw  out  the 
thought  into  detail,  and  what  says  it? 

To  a  certain  extent  heathen  moralists  spoke  before 
St.  Paul.  They  could  tell  how  an  impure  heart  breathes 
impurity  into  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  life.  *  Out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  the  life ; '  because  in  the  heart 
arise  the  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  generate  acts,  and 
the  acts  establish  habits,  and  the  habits  form  the  cha- 
racter, and  give  it  its  final  complexion  of  good  or  evil. 
Thus,  if  the  heart  be  defiled,  the  result  must  be  the  con- 
tamination of  the  living  and  moving  and  acting  man. 
To  the  impure  is  nothing  pure — not  one  occupation 
however  innocent,  not  one  companionship  however  de- 
lightful, not  one  office  however  sacred,  not  one  relation 
however  vital.  The  touch  of  that  hand,  its  proffered 
gift,  its  kindly  pressure,  its  well-meant  service,  has  de- 
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filement  in  it :  contact  becomes  contagion,  affection  itself 
becomes  infection,  where  the  taint  of  impurity  festers 
within.  Not  for  nothing  was  it  written  in  the  Law,  that 
the  poor  leper  should  warn  off  from  himself  the  approach 
of  the  whole,  by  wearing  the  mourning  of  the  bereaved, 
and  by  uttering,  whithersoever  he  turned  himself,  the 
desolate  cry,  *  Unclean,  unclean  I  *  It  was  a  figure  for 
the  time  now  and  ever  present  —  how  sin  secretly 
cherished  becomes  not  more  a  disease  than  a  pestilence ; 
how  to  the  impure  nothing  is  pure — he  carries  defilement 
and  contamination  with  him.  Nay,  even  deeds,  of  which 
once  the  man  himself  would  have  exclaimed  in  indigna- 
tion, *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing?' 
may  become,  little  by  little,  not  only  possible  but  quite 
natural,  if  the  heart  is  but  let  alone  by  the  strong,  and 
the  one  stronger,  coercion,  of  a  resolute  determination 
for  virtue,  and  a  superhuman  indwelling  of  grace.  Where 
the  first  of  these  is  not,  there  is  no  chance — where  the 
second  of  these  is  not,  there  is  no  certainty — of  an  un- 
contaminated  and  uncontaminating  life.  '  To  the  defiled 
and  unbelieving,'  for  St.  Paul  recognizes  no  infidel  virtue, 

*  is  nothing  pure ; '  not  the  generous  confidence  of  friend 
or  brother,  not  the  sacred  trust  of  ward  or  pupil,  not  the 
fair  beauty  of  love,  not  the  law-girt  sanctities  of  wedlock. 
Only  to  the  pure  are  these  things  pure. 

But  St.  Paul  goes  far  beyond  this  experience  when 
he  speaks  of  an  intellectual  defilement  as  the  pro- 
duct  of  an  impure  heart.     *  Even  the  mind,*   he  says, 

*  is  defiled.^  He  is  not  speaking,  you  observe,  of  the 
use  of  the  intellect  in  the  service  of  impurity.  His 
remark  is  far  more  striking  and  more  profound.  He 
speaks   of  the   action    of   impurity  upon   the   intellect 
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itself.  That  there  have  been  in  all  civilizations,  ancient 
and  modem,  bad  men  of  genius — in  other  words,  impure 
hearts  employing  intellectual  gifts  in  the  propagation 
of  impurity — is  matter  of  lamentable  notoriety  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  history  of  literature.  This  is 
only  the  alliance  of  heart  and  mind  for  a  bad  purpose. 
But  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  one  upon  the 
other.  He  bids  us  mark  the  deterioration  of  intellect 
under  the  influence  of  an  impure  heart.  Even  in  pro- 
vinces not  directly  moral,  even  in  provinces  purely  or 
predominantly  intellectual,  we  can  trace  the  operation. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  hand  is  less  steady  for 
difficult  or  delicate  work  this  morning,  which  last 
night  held  the  wine-cup;  and  the  head  deals  less 
acutely  with  a  question  of  business  or  a  subject  of 
discussion  to-day,  which  was  pursuing  yesterday  a  vicious 
intrigue,  or  bestowing  *  the  visions  of  the  bed  *  upon 
images  of  sensual  indulgence.  Let  this  kind  of  life  be 
lived  on  till  mid  age,  and  we  question  if  the  faculties 
of  the  keenest,  the  most  vigorous  intellect  will  not  have 
lost  alike  the  sharpness  of  their  edge  and  the  versatility 
of  their  compass.  Sometimes— it  is  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle— we  can  trace  the  gradual  decline  of  the  finer 
powers  of  observation,  taste,  or  expression,  in  essayist, 
poet,  or  novelist,  as  the  life  settles  more  and  more 
steadily  upon  the  lees  of  a  low  morality;  and  the 
impure  heart  bewrays  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
r^jetful  reader,  by  a  coarser  drawing  and  a  more 
vulgar  colouring  in  the  productions  of  what  must  still 
be  called  genius. 

There   is  one  department  of  intellectual  exercise  — 
and  it  is  the  very  highest  of  all — in  which  the  man  of 
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impure  heart  will  almost  certainly  make  shipwreck.  It 
IS  that  in  which  he  addresses  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
great  controversy  between  faith  and  unbelief ;  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  of  questions,  *  What  shall  I  think 
of  Christ  ?  *  It  would  be  as  untrue  as  it  could  be  disre- 
spectful, to  make  this  the  only  explanation  of  the  un- 
believer's infidelity.  Certainly  in  these  times,  however 
it  may  have  been  in  a  bygone  generation,  unbelief  and 
immorality  are  no  inseparable  companions.  We  can 
almost  imagine  that  there  may  be  a  growth,  morbid 
perhaps,  but  powerful,  alike  of  self-control  and  of  self- 
exertion,  in  one  who  has  cut  himself  loose  from  the  tra- 
dition of  prayer  and  worship,  and  has  undertaken,  in 
full  view  of  no  very  friendly  critics,  his  own  manage- 
ment, his  own  discipline,  and  his  own  perfecting.  He 
has  to  prove  to  those  around  him  that  he  can  dispense 
with  the  help  of  God.  An  audacious  enterprise  we 
count  it ;  but  the  very  audacity  is  a  stimulus — the  very 
presumptuousness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  at  once 
whip  and  spur  to  virtue.  We  must  not  be  suspicious 
at  the  cost  alike  of  reason  and  charity,  or  pretend  that 
in  all  cases  vice  is  the  one  parent  of  scepticism. 

But  the  converse  of  this  we  may  hold  without  any 
breach  of  charity.  If  infidelity  is  not  always  the  oflf- 
spring  of  impurity,  certainly  impurity  is  the  natural 
parent  of  infidelity.  It  is  the  interest  of  impurity  to 
disbelieve.  From  the  days  of  the  poet  Cowper  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple,  as  in  all  the  days  before  those 
and  after,  this  has  been  the  just  retort  of  the  infidel 
to  the  Christian  profligate,  *  Your  creed  condemns  you ; 
be  as  I  am  in  creed,  then  you  and  your  life,  like  me 
and   mine,  will  be  at  one.'     Who  shall  gainsay  the 
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cogency  of  that  argument,  whether  it  be  urged  by  the 
voice  from  without,  or  by  the  voice  within?  Where 
the  heart  is  impure,  the  mind  is  defiled  by  it.  If  in 
the  knowledge  of  earth  the  heart  can  corrupt  the  head, 
shall  it  be  less  so  in  the  knowledge  of  heaven  ?  Shall 
we  wonder  that  the  Gospel  may  be  true,  and  yet  the 
intellect  miss  it,  if  we  find  that,  even  in  matters  where 
there  is  no  motive  and  no  bias  towards  error,  the  mind 
is  surely,  if  slowly,  polluted  and  poisoned  through  the 
heart? 

St.  Paul  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  conscience  (no 
less  than  the  intellect)  as  sharing  the  purity  or  else  the 
impurity  of  the  heart.  We  might  have  supposed  that 
the  conscience,  which  is  the  arbiter  of  conduct  within 
each  of  us,  would  be  no  more  influenced  by  the  moral 
state  of  the  man,  than  the  judge  is  corrupted,  in  his 
estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  by  the  trial  of  any  number 
of  prisoners  on  charges  of  fraud  or  violence.  Approval 
or  disapproval,  what  St.  Paul  elsewhere  calls  *  accusing 
or  excusing/  has  no  obvious  tendency  to  anything  worse 
than  weariness.  We  might  expect  the  trial  of  the  man 
by  his  conscience  to  go  on  day  by  day,  with  varying 
result,  or  even  with  uniform  result,  of  acquittal  or  of 
condemnation,  without  incapacitating  the  tribunal  itself 
for  a  just  and  righteous  decision  in  any  number  of  cases 
to  be  brought  before  it  hereafter.  We  might  have 
expected  that  the  bad  man  would  have  always  an 
uneasy  life  by  reason  of  repeated  convictions,  of  per- 
petual condemnations,  by  the  judge  to  whom  he  is 
amenable,  but  from  whom  he  cannot  isolate  himself  for 
a  moment.  There  is  nothing  at  all  self-evident  in  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul  that  the  conscience  itself  shares 
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the  defilement  of  the  heart.  That  the  admonitions  of 
the  conscience  are  weakened  by  their  disregard;  that 
they  become  less  and  less  audible,  less  and  less 
imperious,  less  and  less  alarming,  by  perpetual  neg- 
lect, is  a  matter  of  experience:  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  it,  defiled  by  it,  contaminated  by  it,  is  by 
no  means  obvious.  Yet  this  is  the  statement.  The 
impure  heart  makes  the  conscience  itself  impure.  By 
degrees,  it  not  only  loses  its  sensitiveness  to  right  and 
wrong — as  familiarity  with  vice  and  crime  in  a  police 
or  divorce  court  may  somewhat  blunt  the  first  sensi- 
bility of  a  magistrate  or  a  judge,  who  yet  is  inflexible 
to  evil — worse  far  than  this,  it  comes  even  to  confuse, 
to  distort,  and  to  invert  its  own  vision,  and  to  be  no 
longer  a  trustworthy  index  when  the  man  for  once 
would  consult  it  on  some  question  of  practical  duty. 
So  long  has  it  been  unenquired  of,  or  enquired  of  only 
to  be  silenced,  that  at  last  it  avenges  itself  upon  the 
applicant  by  '  answering  him  according  to  his  idols  ;*  and 
the  wicked  king  who  asks,  *  Shall  I  go  up  against  this 
Ramoth-Gilead,  or  shall  I  forbear?'  receives  for  reply, 
*  Go,  and  prosper  ; '  or  the  dishonest  prophet,  who  waits 
to  know  *  what  Grod  will  say  to  him  more,'  hears  in  the 
night  visions  the  explicit  but  ironical  rejoinder,  '  If  the 
men  call  thee,  rise  and  go  with  them.' 

This  is  that  'judicial  hardening,'  as  theologians  call 
it,  which  might  with  equal  truth  be  denominated  the 
'judicial  defiling.'  To  the  man  of  impure  heart  all 
things,  not  only  action  and  habit,  not  only  conduct  or 
feeling,  but  intellect  also,  and  conscience  also,  are  con- 
taminated and  polluted  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  *  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.' 
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Would  you  be  able  to  pass  hither  and  thither  on 
God's  earth,  on  God's  business  or  man's,  healthful  and 
health-breathing — secure  against  harming,  however  un- 
willingly; secure  against  incurring  harm,  however  un- 
wittingly? Would  you  never  have  to  ask,  *  Can  I 
adventure  myself  into  that  company,  into  that  com- 
panionship, where  all  is  adverse  to  charity  or  piety, 
to  faith  or  virtue?  can  I  go  there  armed  in  God's 
panoply,  can  I  go  there  taking  Christ  with  me,  and 
be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  return  unscathed,  and  that  I 
shall  leave  a  blessing  behind  me? '  Would  you  be  able 
to  throw  yourself  into  any  enterprise  whatsoever  of  love 
or  pity,  without  dread  of  inordinate  affection  or  subtle 
passion  stealing  into  your  work  and  poisoning  at  its 
source  your  stream  of  good?  Would  you  be  able  to 
bring  to  every  study — above  all,  to  the  highest — a  mind 
calm  and  clear,  an  intellect  unbribed  and  unbiassed,  with 
no  motive  but  the  thirst  for  truth,  and  no  desire  but  to 
hearken  what  the  Lord  God  has  to  say  ?  Would  you  be 
able  to  rely  absolutely  upon  the  voice  within — to  hear 
what  a  Prophet  has  called  the  '  word  behind  you,  say- 
ing, at  each  ambiguous  turning,  This  is  the  way ;  walk 
thou  in  it  ? '  Would  you  have  no  reason  to  dread  from 
that  voice  an  insidious  hint,  a  treacherous  direction, 
landing  you  perhaps  on  the  dark  mountains  of  bewilder- 
ment, or  on  the  edge  of  that  precipice  which  overhangs 
'  the  pit  of  the  abyss?'  Then  must  you  keep  the  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  the 
life — not  more  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  good  or 
evil,  than  the  processes  of  the  mind  that  must 
thinky  and  the  decisions  of  the  conscience  that  must 
judge. 
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II.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  touches  a  tenderer  chord 
when  He  places  this  amongst  His  beatitudes — *  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God.' 

The  motive  was  a  strong  one,  which  said,  *To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure.'  Be  pure  in  heart,  and  you 
shall  find,  or  else  make,  purity  everywhere.  Be  pure  in 
heart,  and  intellect  shall  be  pure,  and  conscience ;  no 
film  shall  cloud  the  mental  vision,  no  stain  shall  sully 
the  mirror  of  duty. 

But,  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart ;  for  they 
shall  see  God' — this  lifts  the  matter  into  a  higher 
region  still,  and  tells  how,  not  mind  alone,  not  con- 
science alone,  but  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  man, 
hangs  upon  purity  of  heart  for  its  welfare  and  for  its 
life. 

*  They  shall  see  God.* 

You  read  it  perhaps  as  a  promise  for  the  remote 
future.  Be  pure  in  heart  while  you  live,  and  when  you 
die  you  shall  be  in  heaven. 

We  are  not  of  them  that  would  disparage  the  pursuit 
of  heaven.  The  instinct  of  life  is  strong  in  us  ;  not  least 
in  those  who  profess  indifference ;  not  least,  always,  in 
those  who  say  that  they  are  in  love  with  death.  If  it  is 
a  virtue,  or  certainly  not  a  vice,  to  be  tenacious  of  the 
half-life,  can  it  be  a  crime  to  seek  earnestly  that  con- 
summation of  the  being  which  an  Apostle  (rightly  inter- 
preted) calls  the  *  acquisition  of  the  soul  ? '  Then  first 
shall  we  know  the  fulness  of  being,  when  this  corruptible 
has  put  on  incorruption,  and  mortality  is  swallowed  up 
of  life. 

He  cannot  be  a  mean  man — is  it  not  a  cruel  trifling 
with  words  to  call  him  a  selfish  man  ? — who  is  resolute,. 
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at  all  costs,  to  win  heaven.  Does  it  augur  well,  even 
for  greatness,  to  talk  that  cant  of  some  theologies — 
except  it  be  in  the  sense  of  one  who  knew  no  unrealities, 
and  who  revoked  the  thought  as  he  uttered  it — *  I  could 
wish  myself — I  was  about  to  wish,  but  I  will  not — 
*  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren  ? '  Not  so  spoke 
St.  Paul,  when  he  spoke  without  parable :  then  it  was, 
*I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  * — *  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  which  also  I  was  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.' 

Let  no  man  be  ashamed  of  an  intense  thirst  for 
heaven.  Everything  grand  and  disinterested  and  beau- 
tiful springs  directly  out  of  it.  This  it  was.  Scripture 
tells  us,  which  motived  the  devotion  of  Abraham,  and 
the  heroism  of  Moses,  and  all  the  righteousnesses  of  which 
the  world  was  not  worthy ;  this  it  was,  the  same  Scrip- 
ture tells,  which  made  One  greater  than  the  sons  of 
men  *  endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,'  because 
beyond  all  and  through  all  He  saw  *the  joy  that  was 
set  before  Him,'  the  work  of  the  humiliation  accom- 
plished, and  the  gate  of  life  opened  to  all  believers. 

There  is  a  sight  of  God  in  the  far  future.  Brethren, 
there  is  also  a  sight  which  is  now.  Certainly  there 
is  a  not  seeing,  a  deprivation  of  the  sight,  in  this 
present.  Cherish  but  for  one  moment  an  impure 
thought — instantly  God  is  hidden.  You  may  be  on  your 
knees  when  the  thought  enters — instantly  the  mercy-seat 
is  empty.  If,  in  this  strange,  this  mysterious  being, 
there  has  ever  come  into  you,  for  ever  so  brief  a 
moment,  an  unruly  passion,  a  forbidden  lust ;  if  it  has 
found  entertainment,  lodgment,  tolerance,  but  for  once, 
but  for  one  instant,  in  the  chambers  of  imagery ;  still 
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more,  if  it  has  taken  possession — ^for  we  must  not  play 
at  preaching,  as  though  angels,  not  men,  were  our 
auditory — if  in  boyhood  or  youth,  if  in  manhood  or  age, 
there  has  been  a  weak  yielding  to  temptation,  a  Fall 
acted  over  again  as  erst  in  Paradise ;  I  ask,  and  I  know 
the  answer,  was  there  not  also,  in  the  same  instant,  for 
the  same  period,  a  driving  out — O,  the  old  Bible  is 
not  a  dead  letter — a  driving  out  from  God's  presence 
even  of  the  man  that  had  once  known  it ;  aye,  and  a 
flaming  sword  turning  every  way,  to  bar  against  you 
that  tree  of  life,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  sight 
of  God  ? 

Thus  it  is  with  the  not  seeing,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sight.  Can  we  appeal  with  equal  confidence  to  an 
opposite  experience  ?  Can  I  tell,  still  reading  only  these 
memories  before  me,  of  some  hour  of  glorious  or  at  least 
blessed  victory — some  temptation,  very  real  and  very 
definite  and  very  obstinate,  yet  manfully  repelled  in  the 
strength  of  God — ^and  then  angels,  and  more  than  angels, 
coming  to  minister,  to  wash  the  wounds  and  recruit  the 
energies  of  the  combatant  that  had  kept  his  purity,  that 
had  withstood  in  the  evil  day  ?  Was  there  not,  in  that 
hour,  a  fulfilment  of  the  saying,  *  They  shall  see  God  ? '  a 
vivid  perception,  then  and  there,  of  His  reality,  and  of 
His  presence,  and  of  His  power,  and  of  His  love,  who 
said  once  to  His  servant,  and  still  says  to  each  one  who 
listens  and  waits  for  Him,  *  My  grace  is  suflScient  for 
thee ;  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  ?  * 

If  there  be  in  any  of  us  the  desire,  hereafter  or  here,  to 
see  God ;  to  see  Him  in  His  beauty,  and  to  see  Him  in 
His  goodness,  and  to  see  Him  in  His  truth ;  if  we  feel 
that  not  to  see  Him  is  misery,  that  never  to  see  Him 
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would  indeed  be  *  the  second  death' — we  must  become 
*pure  in  heart.'  O,  I  know,  I  know  too  well,  how 
stem,  how  condemning,  is  that  mandate  of  purity,  falling 
upon  the  ear,  and  wakening  the  memory,  and  quickening 
the  conscience,  which  is  writing  bitter  things  against 
itself,  and  most  justly,  while  it  listens.  You  were  re- 
minded last  Sunday  how,  when  Jesus  Christ,  with  that 
poor  sinful  woman  before  Him,  whom  hostile  Pharisees 
had  dragged  there  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  Him, 
instead  of  passing  upon  her  the  sentence  either  of 
acquittal  or  of  condemnation,  said  only  to  them,  '  He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her,'  they  all,  one  by  one,  from  the  eldest  to 
the  youngest,  *  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,'  stole 
away  while  He  stooped  and  wrote ;  aware  that,  if  that 
was  the  condition,  not  one  could  be  the  executioner. 
That  incident  is  a  parable  for  all  time.  No  Gospel 
record  is  more  redolent  of  inspiration.  Its  authorship  is 
(for  us  at  least)  anonymous  ;  but  a  God-inspired  Scrip- 
ture is,  if  anywhere,  there.  Other  commandments  may 
be  rehearsed  before  us,  and  though  we  ask  God's  mercy 
for  our  breach  of  them,  it  is  as  a  thing  of  course,  if  it  be 
not  as  a  form,  that  we  confess  ourselves  guilty.  But 
this  one,  the  statute  of  purity,  raises  a  blush  on  the  very 
heart. 

Brethren,  let  us  not  misinterpret  the  commonness,  I 
had  almost  said  the  universality,  of  the  self-condemna- 
tion. Let  us  not  lay  to  our  souls  the  flattering  unction 
of  the  necessity  of  impurity,  of  the  impossibility  of  being 
pure.  Let  us  not  say,  in  this  sense  at  least,  *  Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  how  can  he  be 
clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ? '    Let  us  not  say  in  our 
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hearts,  We  must  acquiesce  in  something  less  than  a 
cleanness  *  whiter  than  snow  * — we  must  (for  that  is  the 
equivalent)  despair  of  the  purity  that  shall  see  God. 

To  despair  of  purity  is  one  temptation :  to  heal  im- 
purity slightly  is  another.  There  are  those  whom  pride 
has  kept  clean ;  there  are  those  whom  a  fastidious  taste, 
a  delicate  nature,  a  cold  disposition,  a  dread  of  conse- 
quences, has  preserved  from  this  particular  form  of  evil. 
Let  them  not  therefore  write  themselves  pure  with 
that  purity  which  shall  see  God.  And  there  are  those, 
once  again,  whom  the  blessing  of  God  upon  a  holy 
home,  upon  wise  and  watchful  training  which  pre- 
occupied them  for  this  particular  innocence,  may  enable, 
this  day,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  plead  the  *not 
guilty'  under  the  indictment  of  this  sermon.  Yet  even 
these  last  may  not  be  living,  day  by  day,  and  in  all 
things,  in  that  light,  which  is  also  the  sight,  of  God. 

It  is  a  more  pathetic  voice,  however,  than  any  of  these 
which  pleads  with  us  to-day  for  some  help  and  some 
guidance  in  the  way  of  peace.  It  is  the  voice  of  one 
who  has  gone  very  far  from  original  righteousness,  who 
has  lost  the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  not  yet  replaced 
it  with  the  one  thing  better — the  virtue  of  a  Christian 
manliness,  and  the  strength  of  a  divine  grace.  To  him 
it  is  the  special  office  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  to 
minister ;  telling  him  of  *  a  balm  in  Gilead,'  of  '  a  phy- 
sician there,'  who  came  to  die  for  us,  and  who  lives  to 
save.  'Take  with  you  words,'  and  go  to  Him — words 
of  confession,  words  of  sorrow,  words  of  shame — pray 
for  that  *  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness'  which  He 
has  set  side  by  side  with  purity  of  heart  among  His 
beatitudes ;  pray  for  grace  to  set  yourself  once  for  all  on 
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His  side  against  your  own  faults  and  sins;  pray  for 
strength  as  your  day,  for  perseverance  in  the  good  fight, 
for  final  victory  as  you  draw  your  last  breath.  Re- 
member that  this  prayer  pledges  you  also  to  effort. 
You  must  not  parley  with  this  terrible  foe ;  they,  least 
of  all,  into  whose  heart  He  has  once  found  entry.  Seek 
the  companionship  which  is  good  for  you ;  eschew  that 
which  is  evil.  Endure  hardness  as  the  good  soldier. 
Make  the  body  slave,  never  let  it  rule.  Watch  for  the 
sight  of  God.  When  you  kneel  praying,  let  Him  not 
go  except  He  bless  you.  Wait  for  the  opening  of  the 
throne-room — for  that  answer  of  peace,  which  is  the 
sight  of  God  here.  Pray  without  ceasing  for  that  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  His  own  witness  to  the  heart  that  lets 
Him  in.  When  you  fall,  rise  again — first  to  your  knees, 
then  to  put  on  once  more  the  helmet  of  hope.  Never 
despair,  never  presume.  'By  little  and  little,'  such  is 
the  promise,  'this  kind  of  evil  spirit  goes  out' — ^and  he 
rends  a  man  sore  in  the  dispossessing. 

At  last,  though  the  body  of  humiliation  cannot  quite 
be  refashioned  in  this  life  into  an  immunity  from  the 
assaults  of  this  one  temptation,  there  shall  come  a  time 
when  it  shall  be  recreated  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
body  of  glory;  when  He  who  for  us  'once  suffered 
Himself,  being  tempted,'  shall  appear  the  second  time, 
without  sin,  unto  salvation.  Then  at  last  we  shall  be 
like  Him — for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 


XXXIX. 

EVER  LEARNING,  NEVER  ATTAINING. 

2  Timothy  ill.  7. 

Ever  learnings  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 

the  truth. 

The  words  have  a  cheerless  sound,  and  they  find  a 
sorrowful  echo  in  many  hearts. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  *  perilous  times* 
of  the  *  last  days/ 

*  Men  shall  be  selfish.'  This  lies  at  the  root  of  alL 
Self  enthroned  where  God  ought  to  be — ^self  pampered, 
to  the  neglect  alike  of  duty  and  charity — this  will  ex- 
plain an)^hing,  in  the  longest  and  blackest  list  of  vices. 
If  any  clause  of  the  description  is  startling,  it  is  that 
which  speaks  of  retaining  *  a  form  of  godliness '  when  the 
whole  *  power '  of  it  has  been  renounced  and  cast  away. 
Bat  even  this  will  not  startle  the  dwellers  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  times  the  very 
combination  itself. 

The  text  presents  another  characteristic  of  the  perilous 
times.  I  have  thought  of  it  as  a  suitable  subject  for  a 
brief  meditation  to-day. 

It  is  not  perhaps  always  noticed— the  division  of  the 
verses  may  cause  an  ambiguity — that  the  words  before 
us  describe  the  victims,  not  the  agents,  of  the  influence 
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spoken  of.  The  case  is  accusative,  not  nominative. 
*  Of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead 
captive  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers 
lusts,  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.'  The  latter  days  will  develope  into 
fearful  activity  one  particular  influence  of  spurious 
religion.  It  is  the  power  gained  by  men  over  women 
in  the  name  of  God  and  the  soul.  This  ascendancy  is 
no  new  thing.  It  was  always  so.  It  was  so  when 
idolatry  was  the  established  religion,  and  when  the 
inability  of  such  an  imposture  to  give  peace  to  the 
conscience  was  confessed  in  a  thousand  forms  of  at- 
tempted commerce  with  the  powers  of  the  invisible 
world.  Women  were  the  readiest  listeners,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  giant  Empire,  to  any  voice  which  pro- 
fessed to  speak  from  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf. 
It  has  been  so  throughout  the  history  of  Christianity ; 
it  will  be  so,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  a  still  more  marked 
manner,  as  the  end  draws  on. 

These  selfish  men,  without  natural  affection,  de- 
spisers  of  all  that  is  good,  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God,  yet  tenacious  of  the  form  of  that 
godliness  of  which  they  have  utterly  set  at  nought 
the  power,  shall  exercise  a  strange  empire,  none  the 
less,  over  the  homes  and  over  the  lives  and  over  the 
consciences  of  women.  Professing  themselves  religious, 
calling  themselves  teachers  of  truth,  they  will  insinuate 
themselves  into  houses,  and  captivate  by  their  offers  of 
an  indulgent  and  accommodating  Christianity,  just  those 
who  need  above  all  others  a  discipline  of  plain  speaking 
and  severe  dealing — silly  women  laden  with  sins,  led 
this  way  and  that  way  by  divers  lusts.     It  is  of  these 
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captives,  these  victims,  of  a  debased  and  degenerate 
teaching,  that  the  words  of  the  text  were  written — 
*  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.' 

We  have  sought  to  do  justice — ^we  were  bound  to 
do  so — to  the  first  application  of  the  sentence ;  but  we 
cannot  thus  limit  and  contract  the  second.  I  shall  treat 
the  saying  now  as  a  very  pathetic  description  of  the 
spiritual  state  of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  men  as  well 
as  women,  in  this  present  generation,  and  even  perhaps 
amongst  ourselves. 

If  these  hearts  were  suddenly  laid  open— as  they  lie 
open  at  this  moment  to  the  eye  of  God — I  believe  that 
we  should  find  multitudes  of  them  smarting  and  wincing 
under  this  particular  consciousness — it  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed more  truly  or  more  strikingly — that,  though 
they  seem  to  be  always  learning,  they  never  feel  them- 
selves able  really  to  grasp  an4  to  apprehend  the  truth. 

*  Truth,'  we  know,  means  *  reality' — the  very  thing  that 
is.  Amidst  many  shadows  and  phantoms,  many  guesses 
and  peradventures,  many  names  and  formulas,  there 
must  be,  we  say,  somewhere,  a  substance  and  essence 
of  spiritual  being,  which  if  we  could  lay  hold  of  we 
should  be  satisfied ;  mind,  heart,  and  soul  would  have 
touched  the  bottom  of  this  sea  that  cannot  rest;  the 
whole  man  would  feel  himself  to  be  safely  planted  upon 
a  rock  that  is  indeed  higher  than  he.  This  is  what 
St.  Paul  means  here  by  *  truth.'  It  is  one  of  his  names 
for  the  Gospel ;  it  is  one  of  our  Lord's  names  for  Him- 
self, because  *  in  Him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head.' *The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 
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There  is  another  word  here — 'knowledge/  In  the 
Greek  it  is  the  opposite  of  all  that  is  superficial,  shallow, 
or  nominal,  in  knowing ;  it  is  that  further,  that  deeper 
apprehension,  which  comes  with  long  study,  earnest 
eflfort,  and  personal  contact.  In  religious  matters,  it  is 
that  knowledge  which  is  not  of  books,  and  not  of  ex- 
aminations, and  not  of  ideas,  but  of  the  heart — the 
heart  communing  with  a  Person,  and  finding  Him  to 
be  that  which  is  represented  of  Him,  in  point  of  power, 
and  in  point  of  wisdom,  and  in  point  of  love,  *To 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'  is  therefore  equi- 
valent to  *  arriving  at  the  heart-knowledge  of  reality ; '  in 
other  words,  coming  into  personal  spiritual  contact  with 
the  real  One,  *  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life/ 

Enough  of  words  and  of  definitions — let  us  come  to 
the  practical  matter,  and  to  the  point  of  it. 

There  are  those  who,  though  they  are  ever  learning, 
are  never  able  to  arrive  at  this  sort  of  knowledge  of 
truth. 

They  are  not  careless  hearers,  they  are  not  inatten- 
tive readers,  they  are  not  uninterested  enquirers.  If 
they  were  this,  the  surprise  of  the  statement  would 
vanish,  the  wonder  of  the  non-attainment  would  be  at 
an  end.  But  there  is  a  wonder.  The  cry  and  the 
complaint  is,  I  am  always  learning.  I  never  allow  a 
new  book,  which  promises  light  upon  some  part  of  the 
truth,  to  escape  my  notice.  I  am  athirst  for  knowledge ; 
I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be  quite  sure.  It  is  a  misery 
to  me  not  to  be  positive  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or 
the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement,  or  the  Gospel  of  immor- 
tality. Sometimes  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  attained 
conviction,  but  I  lose  it  again.    Sometimes  I  seem  to 
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have  appropriated  the  adoption  and  the  covenant  of 
grace — for  a  few  days  or  hours  I  can  walk  in  the  light. 
Then  comes  a  period  neither  clear  nor  dark — then  the 
clouds  gather,  and  the  sun  goes  down  while  it  is  day. 
In  this  state  of  things  rest  is  impossible.  I  say  to 
myself,  Either  there  is  no  truth,  or  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  it,  or  it  is  not  for  me. 

No  case  needs  more  discrimination,  none  more  wary 
handling.  We  might  fancy — if  it  were  right  to  say  so — 
that  St.  Paul  would  be  likely  to  be  a  little  harsh  with 
it.  With  his  miraculous  conversion  behind  him,  and 
his  intense  devotion  to  work,  and  his  constantly  open 
access  to  a  risen  and  glorified  Lord,  we  might  expect 
him  not  to  show  much  tenderness  to  one  who  could 
not  believe,  more  especially  if  he  had  any  suspicion  of 
unworthy  causes  to  explain  it.  He  speaks  of  these 
women  as  *  laden  with  sins,*  all  the  time  that  they  are 
*  ever  learning.'  There  he  suggests  one  possibility — let 
no  man  put  it  from  him  or  make  light  of  it.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  way  of  your  knowing,  some  dark 
solid  body  interposed  between  you  and  the  light.  At 
all  events,  if  not  one  definite  sin,  there  may  be  an 
unprobed  conscience,  a  general  unwariness  of  walking, 
a  predominant  laxity  of  self-control.  You  must  not 
put  yourself  among  the  *men  wondered  at'  for  not 
knowing,  if  this  describes  you. 

And  yet,  brethren,  even  this  worst  case  has  our  deep 
compassion.  There  is  a  weakness  of  the  will,  there  is 
a  looseness  of  the  moral  fibre,  which,  though  we  must 
not  doubt  that  grace  could  strengthen,  could  bmd  it 
up,  yet  is  under  great  disadvantage  for  either  doing  or 
knowing.     There  are   characters  for  which  we  should 
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be  cruel,  as  Christ  is  not,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance. 
And  if  the  time  past  of  the  life  has  not  been  blameless-^ 
if  there  has  been  a  period  of  yielding  and  sinning,  before 
the  period,  or  between  two  periods,  of  seeking  and  striv- 
ing— where  is  the  wonder  then  of  the  not  attaining,  of  the 
not  even  making  progress  towards,  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ? 

Short  of  this  easiest  and  saddest  of  all  explanations, 
there  are  yet  two  or  three  others,  partial  at  least,  if  not 
exhaustive. 

1.  There  is  in  some  minds  an  impatience  of  process 
and  progress,  fatal  of  itself  to  safe  and  solid  attainment. 
It  is  often  found  in  cases  where  there  is  the  least  right 
to  expect  speed  or  rapidity.  Persons,  for  example, 
who  are  living  quite  in  the  world,  giving  no  chance  (so 
to  say)  to  the  operations  of  grace,  taking  no  pains 
whatever  in  the  study  of  truth  or  the  cultivation  of 
a  spiritual  mind,  are  heard  to  express  themselves  com- 
plainingly,  if  not  angrily,  because  divine  realities  do  not 
come  to  them  almost  unsought ;  because  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  in  theory,  in  Providence,  or  in  the  Bible, 
and  will  not  instantly  vanish  with  the  stating;  or  be- 
cause the  first  prayer,  however  short  or  sudden,  is  not 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  delightful  calm— by 
finding  every  duty  forthwith  easy,  and  every  temptation 
fugitive  as  well  as  feeble.  This  is  an  impatience  as  un- 
reasonable as  it  is  injurious.  *  By  little  and  little '  is 
the  motto  of  the  spiritual  dealing,  whether  it  be  in  the 
*  putting  out  of  enemies,'  or  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

2.  Another  cause  of  disappointment  lies  in  confusron 
of  thought  as  to  the  nature  of  spiritual  certainty.  That 
which  is  sometimes  insolently  urged  in  infidel  writings — 
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*  I  must  have  the  same  proof  of  revelation  that  I  have 
of  science* — has  a  reaction,  in  many  of  us,  much  against 
our  will,  in  reference  to  the  comfort,  and  even  the 
security,  of  our  hold  on  truth.  Foolish  as  it  is  when 
stated  in  words— amounting  to  a  begging  of  the  whole 
question  at  issue — to  demand  that  spiritual  essences,  if 
such  there  be,  shall  prove  themselves  to  us  by  telescope 
and  microscope,  by  sensible  evidence  and  ocular  de- 
monstration ;  still  the  very  demand,  the  knowledge  that 
some  persons  make  it,  has  an  unsettling  and  disturbing 
effect  upon  minds  which  do  not  accept  it ;  gives  a  sort 
of  uncertainty,  if  not  unreality,  to  things  most  surely 
believed,  and  loosens  the  mental  grasp  which  it  does 
not  absolutely  detach.  It  becomes  doubly  necessary 
that  we  should  clear  ourselves  from  such  confusions; 
that  we  should  boldly  say,  and  act  upon  it  within 
ourselves,  If  God  speaks,  certainly  He  will  give  me 
proof  of  it ;  but  a  proof  in  the  same  region  and  in  the 
like  material  with  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  not  an  evi- 
dence of  sight,  touch,  or  smell,  as  to  things  which,  by 
their  very  hypothesis,  lie  outside  it,  but  an  evidence 
appealing  to  conscience,  heart,  and  soul,  as  He  made 
each  ;  satisfying  the  whole  (not  one  part)  of  me,  that  the 
thing  of  which  He  gives  me  the  information  is  beneficial, 
is  wholesome,  is  good  for  me — ^and,  because  good,  there- 
fore also  true. 

3.  A  further  error  contributes,  in  many,  to  this  defeat 
of  knowing,  and  it  is  the  want  of  instant  action  on  the 
footing  of  the  thing  learned. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  remembered  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
action  has  a  province  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  life> 
and  that  there  is  no  one  item  or  atom  of  true  knowledge 
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which  does  not  demand  action  in  order  to  give  it  reality. 
Many  men  listen  to  a  sermon  without  tfie  slightest 
intention  of  doing  any  one  single  thing  in  consequence. 
This  is  a  general  remark — let  us  break  it  up.  A  man 
has  been  interested  (suppose)  in  a  treatise  upon  Prayer, 
upon  Inspiration,  upon  the  Atonement.  He  closes  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction — now  he  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  He  registers  this  as 
one  of  the  opinions,  one  of  the  doctrines,  one  of  the 
faiths,  which  he  may  now  shelve;  it  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed again — that  is  my  creed — *  henceforth  let  no 
man  trouble  me.'  Yet  he  feels  that  he  has  not  *  come 
to  the  knowledge '  of  that  truth.  It  is  not  a  part  of  him. 
It  does  not  enter  into  his  thought,  mind,  and  life.  It  does 
not  influence  him;  it  has  not  flowed  into  him — for  that 
is  influence ;  it  will  not  flow  out  from  him  into  any  one 
else.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  he  has  not  acted  upon  the 
thing  learned.  He  has  not  carried  out  the  acquisition  of 
the  head  into  the  heart,  if  that  is  its  province ;  or  into  the 
conduct,  if  its  region  of  operation  is  there.  A  man 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  prayer 
will  instantly  set  himself  to  pray,  with  a  new  stimulus 
and  a  new  intensity.  If  he  does  not,  he  may  have 
'  learned  ' — as  St.  Paul  would  have  us  distinguish — but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  *  know.'  A  man  who  has  received  a 
new  instruction  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  forthwith 
opens  his  Bible,  kneels  on  his  knees  with  it,  feels  the 
breath  of  God  in  it  all  as  he  reads,  and  echoes  each  sen- 
tence of  it  in  earnest  prayer.  A  man  whose  mind  is 
strongly  influenced  by  a  clear  view  of  the  atonement, 
gives  himself  no  rest  till  he  has  brought  that  life-giving 
faith  to  bear  upon  some  sin  of  his  own,  has  tried  the 
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efficacy  of  the  thing  learned  by  making  it  available  for  the 
express  pardon  of  something  that  he  himself  has  thought, 
said,  or  done,  amiss :  and  till  he  has  done  this,  and  begun 
regularly  to  do  this,  he  is  conscious  that,  though  he  may 
have  seemed  to  learn  it,  he  has  not  yet  *come  to  the 
knowledge  *  of  it  as  a  reality  which  will  bear  his  weight. 
This  action  upon  the  thing  learned — it  may  be  entirely 
(as  in  these  three  instances)  a  spiritual  action — turns  it 
into  a  thing  known.  Then,  afterwards,  the  man  can  stand 
up  before  the  mirror  of  his  own  conviction,  and  say,  I 
believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken ;  I  believed,  and 
therefore  have  I  prayed ;  I  believed,  and  therefore  have 
I  done — I  learned,  and  now  I  know. 

May  it  be  so,  that  these  few  and  plain  words  may 
be  helpful,  under  God,  to  some  hearer.  They  will  say 
to  one  who  has  been  long  learning  without  ever  knowing, 
Bring  yourself  to  account  for  this.  I§  it  perhaps  so 
with  you,  that  you  have  not  brought  a  pure  heart  to 
the  processes  of  the  understanding  upon  divine  truth — 
that  there  has  been  something  going  on  within,  side  by 
side  with  the  learning,  which  gave  it  either  a  perverse 
motive,  or  a  confused  vision,  or  an  unsteady  effort? 
If  not  this,  then  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  not 
allowed  disappointment,  I  had  almost  said  anger,  to 
divert  you  from  the  investigation,  because  it  would  not 
be  hurried,  and  because  it  could  not  be  cut  short  ?  *  Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,'  as  much  in  doing  as 
in  bearing,  as  much  in  knowing  as  in  suffering.  Or, 
once  more,  have  you  (possibly)  expected  in  spiritual 
things  a  degree,  or  rather  a  kind,  of  certainty,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  material  ?  Have  you  always  reflected 
that  a  man  encased  in  the  body  must  be  less  direct  in 
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his  vision  of  the  eternal,  than  the  spirit  of  a  righteous- 
man  already  made  perfect,  already  emancipated  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh  ?  Have  you  cherished  the  recol- 
lection that  neither  the  bodily  eye,  nor  the  intellect, 
being  alone,  can  possibly  judge  sufficiently  of  a  reve- 
lation from  God — that  all  and  every  part  of  the  man 
must  go  forth  to  meet  it,  and  grapple,  the  whole  of 
him,  with  the  whole  of  it  ?  Finally,  will  you  remember, 
from  this  day  forth,  that,  as  it  can  be  no  office  of  divine 
truth  to  lie  idle — as  it  comes  to  direct,  to  benefit,  to 
bless,  to  save — so  each  fragment  of  it  makes  an  instant 
demand  upon  action ;  action  of  the  life,  action  of  the 
soul,  as  the  case  may  be ;  action  of  the  living  man  at 
all  events  ?  *  If  any  man  will  do  the  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine.' 


XL. 


ASCENSION  THE   CONDITION   OF  THE   SPIRITUAL 

CONTACT. 


John  zz.  17. 
Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended. 

The  Sundays  named  after  Easter  should  all  be 
Easter  Sundays.  The  great  mystery  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  still  our  natural  subject  to-day.  We  may 
not  shrink  from  it.  To  gloss  it  over,  to  allegorize  it, 
to  explain  it  away,  robs  the  Gospel  itself  of  its  virtue, 
as  a  faith,  a  hope,  a  life. 

Scripture  itself  seems  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the 
difficulty  of  realizing  the  Resurrection.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  apprehend  it  if  the  resurrection  were 
simply  a  revival.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  was  a 
great  miracle;  but  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  life  to 
which  Lazarus  rose.  It  was  just  the  former  life  over 
again.  He  returned  to  the  old  condition  of  a  man  in 
flesh  and  blood.  *  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at 
the  table  with  Him,'  is  a  statement  only  wonderful 
because  of  the  return  from  death.  Lazarus  raised  from 
death  lived  again  as  he  lived  before  death.  Lazarus 
raised  from  death  had  yet  again  to  die. 

All  this  was  quite  different  in  our  Lord.     Revival  was 
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the  least  part   of  His  resurrection.     Identity  was  one 
half  of  it ;   but  transformation  was  the  other. 

When  St.  Paul  writes,  *  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body,'  he  goes  to  the  very  verge  of 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  his  anxiety  to  express  the 
difference  between  the  dying  and  the  rising,  between 
the  body  laid  to  sleep  and  the  body  wakened  from 
sleep,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  such  generalities  as  *  sown 
in  weakness,  raised  in  power ;  sown  in  dishonour,  raised 
in  glory:'  he  must  cut  away  all  the  scoffs  and  all  the 
cavils  which  would  assail  the  idea  of  resurrection  if  it 
meant  a  literal  regathering  of  dispersed  particles  from 
all  the  elements  and  from  all  the  centuries ;  and  he 
does  this  by  saying,  You  must  not  suppose  that  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come  is  the  mere  continuation 
or  the  mere  repetition  of  the  life  we  live  here :  the 
mortal  body  is  a  thing  suited  to  the  animal  nature 
of  time;  the  resurrection  body  is  a  thing  suited  to 
the  spiritual  nature  which  alone  can  enter  God's 
kingdom. 

Now  the  only  real  idea  we  can  form  of  this  future 
*  body  of  glory '  is  gained  from  the  study  of  the  risen 
life  of  Jesus.  It  is  this  which  makes  His  appearances 
after  the  resurrection  so  intensely  interesting.  Those 
which  are  described  in  the  Gospels  (we  are  expressly 
told)  are  mere  specimens.  There  were  many  others 
not  written.  But  each  one  that  is  recorded  adds  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  life.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  brought  out;  first  the  identity, 
secondly  the  difference.  Each  of  the  manifestations 
sets  before  us  both  these.  Four,  I  think,  stand  out 
with  peculiar  distinctness.     The  appearance  to  Mary  of 
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Magdala  ;  the  appearance  to  the  two  friends  walking 
to  Emmaus;  the  appearance  to  the  doubting  Apostle, 
St.  Thomas;  the  appearance  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
with  its  sequel  in  the  threefold  interrogation  and  three- 
fold confession  of  St.  Peter. 

The  first  of  these  is  before  us  now,  and  it  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  few  minutes  given  to  this 
sermon. 

*When  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  (in  earlier  days)  He  had  cast  seven  devils.' 
Thus  St.  Mark  writes,  and  he  touches  the  chord  which 
gives  special  pathos  to  the  choice  of  the  first  witness. 
The  first  person  who  heard  words  from  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  first  person  who  was  charged  with  a  message  from 
Him  to  the  mourning  disciples,  was  a  woman ;  a 
woman  deeply  His  debtor  for  a  miracle  which  had 
changed  her  life  from  darkness  to  light;  a  woman 
weeping  now  at  His  grave — weeping  because  the  very 
body  was  not,  and  the  sweet  offices  of  sorrow  itself  were 
frustrated  by  its  disappearance. 

Everything  is  suggestive;  but  how  much  more  the 
wonderful  details  which  it  was  reserved  for  St.  John 
to  convey  to  us. 

The  disciples,  John  and  Peter,  are  satisfied  for  the 
moment  with  the  emptiness  of  the  sepulchre.  Those 
signs  of  order  and  premeditation  in  the  departure ;  the 
linen  clothes,  which  had  swathed  the  corpse,  lying  so 
carefully  arranged;  the  napkin,  which  had  been  about 
the  head,  separately  placed,  as  by  one  who  was  leisurely 
leaving  his  couch  and  his  chamber,  and  arraying  him- 
self anew  in  the  garments  of  an  everlasting  day — ^these 
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were  enough  for  the  present  comfort  of  the  two :  '  they 
saw,  and  believed;'  and  they  *went  away  again  to  their 
home.' 

*But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping.' 
And  to  her  it  is  given  to  see,  first,  the  two  angels  guard- 
ing the  vacant  yet  still  holy  sepulchre;  to  hear  from 
lips  not  mortal  the  tender  enquiry,  *Why  weepest  thou?' 
then,  to  see  Jesus  standing,  and  to  hear,  almost  without 
hearing,  the  question  repeated  ai^d  supplemented,  *  Why 
weepest  thou  ? '  O,  it  is  not  for  a  thing  that  she  weeps, 
but  for  a  person— and  therefore,  further,  *  Whom  seekest 
thou?' 

The  heart  preoccupied  with  its  sorrow  still  wanders 
amongst  shadows,  and  fails  to  apprehend  the  joy  which 
is  so  close  at  hand  for  it.  Still  she  thinks  of  the  body — 
if  she  can  but  discover  that,  she  will  take  it  away.  See 
how  love  dreams  itself  possessed  of  impossible  strength  : 
enough  if  she  may  but  lavish  her  love  in  *  spices  and 
ointments' — it  will  occupy  this  terrible  idleness,  it  will 
fill  this  aching  void. 

The  moment  is  come  for  the  revelation.  It  is  made  in 
one  word.  Nothing  is  so  corrective  of  dreaming,  nothing 
so  instantly  recalls  to  a  world  of  human  dealing,  as 
the  naming  of  the  name.  It  was  the  question  with  which 
our  Lord  (perhaps  on  that  very  account)  prefaced  his  cure 
of  the  demoniac — *  What  is  thy  name  ? '  And  so,  in  this 
most  opposite  case,  when  He  would  make  Himself  known 
to  this  woman.  He  just  speaks  the  name  which  she  must 
so  often  have  heard  from  Him  in  these  last  years  and 
months  of  pious  discipleship.  'Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Mary' — and  instantly  she  turns  herself,  and  says  to  Him 
in  the   Hebrew  tongue,   'Rabboni,'   which  is  to  say, 

Eea 
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*  Master/     Master,  not   in  the  sense   of  Lord,   but  in 
the  sense  of  Instructor. 

Yes,  that  dear  tie — for  such  it  may  be  between  even 
the  human  teacher  and  learner — was  the  first  thought 
of  her  heart  in  the  recognition  of  the  risen.  Gra- 
titude for  truth  taught  and  apprehended,  for  lessons  of 
life  and  godliness  drunk  in  with  eager  heart  in  those 
years  which  were  now  passed  for  ever,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  all  her  love  and  all  her  devotion.  It  was  a 
love  which  could  give  account  of  itself:  it  was  a  devo- 
tion not  more  profound  than  reasonable;  and  *  Master  Ms 
the  keynote  still  of  both. 

When  the  doubting  Apostle  comes  to  himself,  his  first 
cry  is — and  he  had  reason  for  it — *  My  Lord  and  my  God.' 
For  Mary,  who  had  not  doubted,  it  is  enough  to  hail  the 
risen  Jesus  as  the  truth  which  has  been  her  life  :  and 
when  He  now  recalls  Himself  to  her  by  the  naming  of 
the  name,  it  is  discipleship,  pure  and  simple,  which 
greets  Him  *  alive  from  the  dead.' 

Instantly  she  stretches  out  to  Him  the  eager  hands 
which  would  make  sure  of  His  presence  and  arrest  His 
departure.  But  this  may  not  be.  There  is  a  reverence 
due  to  the  risen,  which  forbids  henceforth  the  common 
contact  of  the  mortal.  *  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Touch 
me  not — for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.' 

The  words  are  wonderful,  but  not  self-contradicting 
when  we  ponder  them.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from 
the  simplest  rendering  and  the  commonest  interpretation 
of  the  particle  *for'  which  connects  the  clauses.  Does 
it  not  say  this  to  her — *When  I  am  ascended,  then 
thou  shalt  touch  ?'  Does  it  not  say,  The  contact  of  flesh 
with  flesh  is  past  and  gone  with  the  dying — the  contact 
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of  spirit  with  spirit  cannot  fully  be  realized  till  the 
miracle  of  resurrection  is  perfected  in  the  miracle 
of  ascension?  Touch  me  not — cling  not  to  me  any- 
more in  the  embrace  of  the  visible  and  the  tangible. 
I  am  no  more  in  the  world.  My  home  now  is  with  the 
Father.  My  manifestation  to  mortal  eyes  is  now  for 
evidence  only,  and  by  miracle.  But  there  is  an  embrace, 
closer  far  than  any  that  earth  wots  of,  which  shall  be 
thine  the  moment  I  am  out  of  thy  sight  finally ;  the 
moment  that  the  risen  shall  be  also  the  ascended, 
making  His  abode  in  hearts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Then  touch,  then  handle ;  yea,  take  Him  into 
thy  heart — eat  the  living  bread,  and  live. 

Thus  the  brief  saying  of  the  text  is  pregnant  with  the 
deepest  doctrine.  It  teaches  us  how  poor  a  thing  is 
bodily  presence,  even  if  it  were  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour.  It  teaches  us  how  they  err  from  wisdom  as 
well  as  from  reason^-  who  would  reproduce  upon  earth 
in  holy  sacraments  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  risen. 
How  little  can  they  have  entered  into  the  first  principle 
of  the  Gospel,  *God  is  Spirit;'  or  into  the  first  axiom 
of  Christianity,  which  is.  The  lowest  spiritual  ranks  in 
the  nature  of  things  above  the  highest  carnal.  The 
true  contact  with  Christ  presupposes  His  ascension :  it 
is  only  by  'ascending  far  above  all  heavens'  that  He 
can  really  *fill  all  things.'  'Touch  me  not — for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended.' 

I  will  dare  to  say,  to  such  as  have  even  human  ex- 
periences to  draw  upon,  that  they  can  well  understand 
the  thing  which  is  spoken.  Very  human  experiences 
will  fortify  me — only  the  fool  will  mock  at  them.  When 
is  it  that  the  boy  first  values  his  home?    Is   it  not 
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when  he  yesterday  left  it  for  his  first  school?  It  was 
separation,  it  was  parting,  it  was  distance,  which  changed 
the  little  selfish  being  into  that  humanity  which  has 
both  heart  and  soul — then  first  there  was  communion, 
when  sight  was  precluded.  And  when  first  did  the 
friend  feel  his  friendship  as  a  thing  distinct  from  ac- 
quaintance, as  a  thit^  the  reverse  and  opposite  of  acci- 
dent ?  Was  it  not  when  the  long  parting,  of  school  and 
college  life  ended,  constrained  him  to  take  stock  of 
remaining  possibilities,  and  showed  him  that  there  might 
yet  be  a  sympathy  breathing  in  correspondence — ^yes, 
a  heart-to-heart  grappling,  powerful  even  in  silence? 
And  what  is  it  which  makes  the  redeeming  feature 
in  those  great  breaches  now  made  in  English  life  by 
the  foreign  service  of  sons,  in  trade  and  commerce,  in 
army  or  navy,  in  India,  Canada,  or  Australia  ?  Is  it 
not  just  this — that  it  is  the  absent  one  who  becomes 
thereby  the  very  thought  and  centre  of  the  home — 
everything  to  be  told  him,  everything  to  be  done  for 
him — the  sister's  weekly  letter,  the  parent's  intenser  in- 
tercessiort?  Or,  if  we  might  speak  of  those  final  part- 
ings which  in  one  sense  *  make  the  world  the  wilderness 
it  is,'  do  you  count  any  union  more  intimate  than  that 
of  the  soldier  son,  dead  in  battle,  with  the  mother 
whose  token  was  in  his  bosom  when  he  fell,  and  who 
must  now  think  of  him  as  gone  for  ever  into  a  world 
unknown,  where  yet  she  feels,  for  her  heart  tells  her, 
that  she  is  not  unremembered,  and  perhaps  not  unvisited 
in  night  watches  ? 

We  begin  to  be  almost  enamoured  of  these  partings 
which  make  life  so  difficult  to  live  in  this  present.  We 
have  found  that  we  never  knew  till  that  last  evening,  or 
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till  that  first  letter,  quite  how  dear  heart  was  to  heart. 
We  have  found  sometimes  on  the  very  deathbed  a 
revelation  of  mutual  intelligence,  of  mutual  confidence, 
denied  to  the  long  days  and  years  of  a  matter-of-fact 
dwelling  together.  We  begin  almost  to  yearn  for  the 
last  parting,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  the  first 
and  the  everlasting  meeting. 

I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  thus  bringing 
together  human  experience  and  Christian  doctrine.  To  me 
it  is  helpful,  thus  to  be  assured  that '  all  things  are  double, 
one  against  another,'  insomuch  that  He  who  speaks  in 
the  Bible  speaks  also  in  nature  and  in  the  human  life. 

The  risen  Saviour  tells  this  sorrowful  yet  suddenly 
comforted  disciple  that  she  must  not  cling  to  Him.  In 
itself,  that  sounds  cheerless  and  unsympathetic.  Then, 
we  begin  to  say,  it  is  quite  true,  as  the  Romanist  seems 
to  tell  us,  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  though  we  call 
Him  our  Saviour,  is  too  holy,  too  divine,  to  be  ap- 
proached without  some  sort  of  mediation.  Let  us  look 
abroad  for  some  one  through  whom  we  may  approach 
Him,  and  then  perhaps,  through  Him,  at  last,  the 
Almighty  and  the  Eternal.  Let  us  find  some  interme- 
diate— saint,  angel,  or  virgin — whom  we  may  approach 
and  cling  to,  since  He  Himself  has  spoken  the  Noli 
me  iangere. 

And  yet,  brethren,  the  voice  was  very  sweet  and 
ver)-  tender  which  forbad  the  touching.  There  was  no- 
thing harsh  in  that  Noli^  might  we  but  understand  it. 
Surely  it  was  the  very  opposite  of  saying  what  it  seemed 
to  say.  Surely  it  promised  the  very  access  which  it 
prohibited — promised  in  the  name  of  the  ascended  that 
which  it  postponed  in  the  person  of  the  risen.     Yes, 
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that  which  we  could  not  do,  with  any  amount  of  permis- 
sion— namely,  the  touching  of  the  visible  Saviour — that 
which  is  no  loss  therefore  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have 
seemed  to  be  to  her — is  here  opened  to  us,  living  after 
the  ascension,  as  the  very  privilege  and  possession  of 
our  discipleship.  'Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended : '  but  now  He  is  ascended,  and  He  may  be 
touched,  clung  to,  and  dwelt  with. 

It  is  most  true.  No  access  is  too  close,  too  constant, 
too  intimate,  may  it  but  be  spiritual,  and  with  the 
Ascended.  You  cannot  mention  the  hour  of  the  day  or 
of  the  night,  when  the  Saviour  is  preoccupied  or  out  of 
your  reach.  You  cannot  mention  the  subject  upon 
which  prayer  is  unsuitable — be  it  of  the  body  or  of  the 
soul,  of  the  life  that  is  or  of  the  life  that  shall  be.  You 
cannot  mention  the  degree  or  the  kind  of  intimacy, 
which  is  not  open  to  you  on  the  simple  footing  of  faith 
in  the  atoning  blood,  in  the  open  ear,  in  the  hand  not 
shortened.  'Straitened  in  yourself  you  may  be — not 
in  Him,  not  in  Him. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  reverence  due  to  the 
Risen ;  a  reverence  as  profitable  to  the  disciple  as  appro- 
priate to  his  Lord.  We  do  not  counsel  a  tone,  of  which 
we  think  there  has  been  an  exaggeration,  alike  and 
equally,  in  the  revivalist  and  in  the  Romanist ;  a  tone  of 
address,  in  hymns  and  prayers,  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  of  which  it  would  be  too  little  to  say  that  we 
should  count  it  disrespectful  in  accosting  an  earthly 
superior  or  an  earthly  brother.  For  all  this  I  think  that 
the  *  touch  me  not'  has  a  word  of  reproof ;  but  it  is  only 
that  sort  of  reproof  which  bids  instinct  give  its  tone  to 
doctrine,  and  taste  itself  keep  guard  over  devotion. 
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'Touch  me  not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended.'  This 
tarrying  below  for  forty  days  longer  does  not  restore 
the  old  companionship.  The  home  of  the  Risen  was 
already  in  heaven ;  and  the  intuition  of  Christendom 
has  subordinated  Ascension  Day  to  Easter.  Easter 
invested  with  the  priesthood :  Ascension  did  but  crown 
the  King. 

We  shall  close  with  a  thought  of  deep  and  devout 
thanksgiving  for  the  inestimable  revelation,  '  Not  here, 
but  risen.'  How  can  we  express  the  magnificence  of 
the  resurrection-life  of  Jesus  ?  That  alone  made  Him, 
or  could  make  Him,  a  Saviour  suitable  to  our  need. 
*  If  He  were  upon  earth.  He  would  not  be  a  priest ; '  not 
only  because  earth's  priesthoods  were  full  without  Him, 
but  because  upon  earth  He  could  only  have  been  the 
Priest  of  a  few,  not  the  equal  Mediator  and  Intercessor 
of  all  the  lands  and  all  the  generations  of  His  redeemed. 
If  the  earthly  contact  had  been  permissible,  who,  almost, 
could  have  used  it.?  Who,  almost,  could  have  com- 
passed sea  and  land  for  that  touching?  Who  could 
have  brought  back  its  virtue  unsoiled  into  the  occupa- 
tions of  earth  and  into  the  associations  of  the  visible  ? 
Nay,  but,  in  that  contact  itself,  where  could  have  been 
the  virtue  }  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  saw  the  King  of 
the  Jews ;  alone  with  Him,  in  that  Praetorium,  Pilate 
wrestled,  in  long  and  keen  encounter  of  question  and 
answer ;  Roman  soldiers  touched  the  sacred  hands  and 
feet  that  they  might  bind  and  nail  them  to  the  tree 
— what  were  they  profited?  Apostles  ate  and  drank 
with  Him  before  and  after  the  passion  ;  still  they  were 
earth-bound  and  earth-contained,  till  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  them  at  Pentecost.    Then  first  was  the  touching 
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of  the  Ascended.  Then  first  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  to 
attest  the  sacrifice :  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  kindled  then 
into  newness  of  life,  caught  the  divine  fire — first  shone, 
and  then  enlightened. 

So  may  it  be  with  us.  The  Paschal  feast  has  been 
kept  for  this  year — may  it  have  been,  on  our  part, 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  May 
we  enter  to-day,  if  never  before,  upon  this  privilege— 
of  touching  the  Ascended.  May  the  prayers  of  our 
future  be  stirred  by  a  new  impulse,  and  the  life  which 
starts  from  this  day  be  that  life  of  which  men  may  take 
knowledge  that  it  has  been  in  converse  and  communion 
and  contact  with  Jesus. 


XLI. 

THE  ASCENSION  JOURNEY. 

1  Peter  iii.  22. 

IVko  ts  gone  into  heaven. 

It  is  the  description  of  a  journey. 

In  the  19th  verse  St.  Peter  speaks  of  another  journey. 
The  Saviour,  'put  to  death  in  flesh,  but  made  alive  in 
spirit ' — as  though  the  very  divestiture  of  the  body  had 
g^ven  new  energy  and  new  vitality  to  the  soul — *  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison ;  disobedient  once,'  long 
ages  ago,  but  now  privil^ed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  brief  but  mysterious  interval  between 
His  death  and  His  resurrection — with  what  results,  God 
alone  knows. 

But  the  journey  of  which  the  text  speaks  was  not 
taken  by  the  disembodied  spirit.  The  body  has  been 
quickened  in  the  rich  man's  tomb.  The  spirit  has  come 
back  from  that  journey  into  Paradise,  and  has  reani- 
mated the  lifeless  clay  into  a  body  of  glory.  The 
transfiguring  miracle  of  the  great  Resurrection  has 
passed  upon  it,  and  though  the  body  which  rose  is 
the  body  which  died — insomuch  that  the  tomb  is  now 
empty,  and  the  grave-clothes  remain  to  testify  of  the 
corporeal  departure — yet  the  mortal  has  now  put  on 
immortality,  the  corruptible  has  put  on  incorruption» 
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and  the  second  Adam  belongs  now  to  that  world  of  the 
imperishable  and  eternal,  which  is  out  of  sight  (except 
by  new  miracle)  to  the  body  of  flesh  and  blood. 

From  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  the  home  of 
Christ  was  earth  no  more.  For  forty  days,  indeed,  He 
tarried  below,  not  in  the  old  condition,  of  constant  con- 
tact and  companionship  with  His  disciples,  but  still 
manifesting  Himself  to  them  from  time  to  time  amidst 
many  infallible  proofs  of  identity  and  continuity  of 
being. 

The  journey  of  which  the  text  speaks  was  the  journey 
of  the  Ascension.  Our  Lord  Himself  had  used  the 
same  expression  several  times  in  the  great  discourse  in 
the  guest-chamber.  *  I  go — I  take  my  journey — to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you.*  '  If  I  depart  not,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I  go — if  I  take  my  journey 
— I  will  send  him  unto  you.'  *He  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,'  St.  Peter  says,  *  having  taken  His  journey  into 
heaven.' 

We  are  here  to-night  to  ponder  this  journey.  If  we 
are  asked,  by  friend  or  by  stranger,  *Why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven?'  I  trust  we  can  all  give  the 
reason.  That  journey  into  heaven  was  a  memorable 
and  a  momentous  journey.  We  want  to  fix  it  in  our 
hearts.  We  want  to  realize  it  as  a  fact,  and  we  want 
to  make  it  our  life. 

1.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  the  Gospel  is  all  fact. 
There  is  not  a  doctrine  which  is  not  based  upon  fact. 
There  is  not  a  doctrine  which  is  not  first  fact.  It  is 
thus  that  God  has  made  the  Gospel  legible  and  intel- 
ligible to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Few  men  (by 
comparison)  can  follow  a  train  of  reasoning.    Few  men 
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(by  comparison)  have  the  education  to  take  in  a  system 
of  philosophy.  Even  a  Creed,  if  it  goes  into  subtleties 
of  person  and  substance,  of  origination  and  procession, 
of  Unity  and  Trinity,  can  scarcely  address  itself  to  com- 
mon understandings.  But  a  fact — something  that  took 
place,  in  the  way  of  doing  or  suffering,  on  this  earth — 
a  birth  or  a  death,  a  sight  or  a  journey — this  is  level  to 
all  ages  and  to  all  capacities :  and  if  this  is  traced  up  into 
its  antecedents  and  drawn  out  into  its  consequences,  it 
may  have  in  it  the  deepest  thoughts,  it  may  lead  on  to 
the  most  vital  changes  of  conduct,  and  yet  never  lose 
the  three  characteristics,  of  simplicity,  of  interest,  and  of 
certainty. 

Thus  it  is  that  all  our  Gospel  mysteries  are,  in  their 
basis  and  substance,  facts.  Our  Christian  year  is  a 
series  of  commemorations.  This  arrangement  is  a 
security  for  breadth  of  view,  for  firmness  of  grasp, 
for  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  such  as  could  not  be 
found  in  any  other — such  as  is  grievously  missing  where 
this  method  has  been  discarded.  God  is  a  God  of 
order,  and  His  order  is  the  teaching  by  facts. 

Therefore  the  doctrine  of  this  day  must  be  reached  by 
the  realization  of  an  event.  On  a  certain  day  our  Lord 
took  a  journey.  True,  it  was  not  a  common  journey. 
It  was  not  one  of  those  progresses  which  He  had  made 
so  often  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  from  one  place  to  an- 
other place  in  Judea  or  in  Galilee.  This  was  a  journey, 
St.  Peter  says,  into  heaven.  *  Into  heaven  itself,'  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  with  instructive  emphasis ; 
adding,  that  the  heaven  spoken  of  was  not  the  sky  or 
the  firmament,  but  *the  presence  of  God' — opening  a 
scene  of  wonder  and  mystery,  and  yet  making  it  all  real 
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and  all  practical  by  the  help  of  the  two  little  words, 
*for  us.'  Christ  is  not  entered  into  holy  places  made 
with  hands — but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us/ 

But  though  the  journey  was  thus  mysterious,  thus 
inscrutable,  in  its  destination  and  in  its  arrival,  yet  the 
start,  the  entrance  upon  it,  was  a  simple  matter  of  fact. 
The  disciples  were  by  this  time  so  far  habituated  to  the 
conception  of  the  resurrection-life,  that  they  had  no 
more  doubt  of  the  presence  with  them  of  Him  with 
whom  they  had  companied  for  three  years  in  the  body, 
than  they  had  of  their  own  existence  or  of  their  own 
identity.  This  had  been  the  result,  as  we  may  humbly 
say  it  had  been  the  object,  of  that  prolonged  sojourn  in 
the  precincts  (at  least)  of  earth.  They  were  beginning 
to  acquiesce  in  differences  between  the  former  presence 
with  them  and  this.  It  no  longer  surprised  them  if  He 
stood  among  them  without  opening  a  shut  door,  or  if, 
after  a  visit  and  after  a  conversation,  He  suddenly 
vanished  out  of  their  sight.  Thus  much  help  they  had 
towards  the  mystery  of  the  Ascension^  They  knew 
that  He  was  no  longer  tied  and  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  flesh  and  blood,  though  He  could,  for  the  more  con- 
firmation of  their  faith,  submit  Himself  to  those  condi- 
tions now  by  miracle,  as  formerly  Hie  could  by  miracle 
dispense  with  them. 

St.  Luke  is  the  Evangelist  of  the  Ascension.  Other 
sacred  writers  presuppose  or  assert  it  He  alone,  in 
both  his  works,  describes  it.  He, fixes  the  place  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethany.  He  tells  that  the  Saviour 
was  in  the  act  of  blessing  them ;  His  hands  were  uplifted 
in  benediction,  when  He  was  parted,  or  'stood  apart,' 
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from  them,  and  was  gradually  carried  up  into  heaven. 
In  both  his  treatises,  but  more  expressly  in  the  second, 
St.  Luke  connects  the  moment  of  the  ascension  with  a 
conversation  about  the  Comforter.  In  both,  he  records 
the  word  *  power '  as  the  point  of  the  promise  :  in  both, 
he  describes  them  as  bidden  to  attempt  nothing,  not 
even  to  quit  Jerusalem^  until  they  should  be  endued  or 
clothed  with  it.  In  the  second  narrative  St.  Luke  adds 
some  graphic  touches.  He  speaks  of  the  disciples  as 
•  gazing  intently  into  the  heaven  as  He  went  up ' — the 
word  used  is  the  word  of  the  text,  '  as  He  made  His 
journey.'  He  mentions  also  the  intercepting  of  the  sight 
of  Him  at  last  by  a  cloud  coming  between.  And  then 
he  adds  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  scene — ^how,  while 
they  were  busy  in  gazing, '  two  men  in  white  apparel  had 
placed  themselves  beside  them,'  unnoticed  (it  is  implied) 
till  they  asked  the  question,  *  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven,'  as  though  ye  were  part- 
ing for  ever  with  *the  desire  of  your  ^y^  and  must 
take  your  fill  of  valediction  ?  '  This  same  Jesus,  who  was 
(a  moment  ago)  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  (but  now)  beheld  Him 
gfoing* — it  is  again  St  Peter's  word,  'making  His  jour- 
ney' — *  into  heaven.* 

We  cannot  expect  to  preclude  all  doubt  or  all  cavil 
when  a  story  such  as  this  is  related.  One  thing,  I 
think,  all  must  feel ;  that  it  is  told  with  the  air  of  a  true 
story — with  no  more  of  hesitation  and  no  more  of  apology 
than  any  foregoing  incident  of  the  ministry  or  of  the 
passion.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  the 
account  given  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  ascension  was  as  much  an 
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integral  part  of  the  Gospel  as  the  resurrection,  the  re- 
surrection as  much  an  original  part  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
crucifixion  itself.  This  may  be  no  argument  for  the 
infidel,  but  it  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  Christian.  He 
who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  He  accredited  His  Apostles  as  true  exponents  of 
His  doctrine,  will  feel  it  a  very  strong  reason  for  believing 
any  fact  concerning  Him,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  original 
record  before  there  was  one  word  of  it  written  down. 

With  what  simplicity,  with  what  naturalness,  wth 
what  an  evident  feeling  of  its  being  of  one  colour  and 
of  one  texture  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  is  the  stor)' 
of  the  Ascension  told  by  these  men.  A  real  walk  from 
the  city  towards  Bethany ;  an  actual  conversation  by  the 
way,  and  the  subject  of  it ;  then  the  hands,  which  they 
knew  so  well,  lifted  up — as  they  had  so  often  seen  them, 
before  death  and  after — seen  them,  to  mention  but  one 
reminiscence,  in  the  blessing  of  the  little  children — in  the 
act  and  posture  of  benediction  ;  then  a  space  left  between 
Him  and  them ;  then  a  gentle,  at  first  almost  an  im- 
perceptible, movement  and  motion  upwards;  then  a 
gradual  lessening  of  the  form  and  lengthening  of  the 
distance  ;  at  last  a  cloud  coming  beneath  and  just  (as  it 
is  said)  receiving  Him  out  of  their  sight.  It  is  as  though 
they  would  say.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  you,  or  a  thing  demanding  even  unusual 
proof,  that  the  Son  of  God,  risen  from  death,  should 
seek  again  the  home  from  which  He  first  descended? 
Is  there  anything  of  intolerable  surprise,  of  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  in  His  withdrawal  from  this  scene 
of  His  toils  and  of  His  sorrows,  not  by  mere  disap- 
pearance, not  by  the  mere  cessation  of  His  visits,  not 
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from  them,  and  was  gradually  carried  up  into  heaven. 
In  both  his  treatises,  but  more  expressly  in  the  second, 
St.  Luke  connects  the  moment  of  the  ascension  with  a 
conversation  about  the  Comforter.  In  both,  he  records 
the  word  *  power '  as  the  point  of  the  promise  :  in  both, 
he  describes  them  as  bidden  to  attempt  nothing,  not 
even  to  quit  Jerusalem,  until  they  should  be  endued  or 
clothed  with  it.  In  the  second  narrative  St.  Luke  adds 
some  graphic  touches.  He  speaks  of  the  disciples  as 
•gazing  intently  into  the  heaven  as  He  went  up' — the 
word  used  is  the  word  of  the  text,  '  as  He  made  His 
journey.*  He  mentions  also  the  intercepting  of  the  sight 
of  Him  at  last  by  a  cloud  coming  between.  And  then 
he  adds  that  remarkable  feature  of  the  scene — ^how,  while 
they  were  busy  in  gazing,  *  two  men  in  white  apparel  had 
placed  themselves  beside  them,'  unnoticed  (it  is  implied) 
till  they  asked  the  question,  *  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven,'  as  though  ye  were  part- 
ing for  ever  with  *the  desire  of  your  ^y^  and  must 
take  your  fill  of  valediction  ?  *  This  same  Jesus,  who  was 
(a  moment  ago)  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  (but  now)  beheld  Him 
going* — it  is  again  St  Peter's  word,  'making  His  jour- 
ney'— *  into  heaven.* 

We  cannot  expect  to  preclude  all  doubt  or  all  cavil 
when  a  story  such  as  this  is  related.  One  thing,  I 
think,  all  must  feel ;  that  it  is  told  with  the  air  of  a  true 
story — with  no  more  of  hesitation  and  no  more  of  apology 
than  any  foregoing  incident  of  the  ministry  or  of  the 
passion.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  was  the 
account  given  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  ascension  was  as  much  an 
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integral  part  of  the  Gospel  as  the  resurrection,  the  re- 
surrection as  much  an  original  part  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
crucifixion  itself.  This  may  be  no  argument  for  the 
infidel,  but  it  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  Christian.  He 
who  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  He  accredited  His  Apostles  as  true  exponents  of 
His  doctrine,  will  feel  it  a  very  strong  reason  for  believing 
any  fact  concerning  Him,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  original 
record  before  there  was  one  word  of  it  written  down. 

With  what  simplicity,  with  what  naturalness,  with 
what  an  evident  feeling  of  its  being  of  one  colour  and 
of  one  texture  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  is  the  stor>' 
of  the  Ascension  told  by  these  men.  A  real  walk  from 
the  city  towards  Bethany ;  an  actual  conversation  by  the 
way,  and  the  subject  of  it;  then  the  hands,  which  they 
knew  so  well,  lifted  up — as  they  had  so  often  seen  them, 
before  death  and  after — seen  them,  to  mention  but  one 
reminiscence,  in  the  blessing  of  the  little  children — in  the 
act  and  posture  of  benediction  ;  then  a  space  left  between 
Him  and  them ;  then  a  gentle,  at  first  almost  an  im- 
perceptible, movement  and  motion  upwards ;  then  a 
gradual  lessening  of  the  form  and  lengthening  of  the 
distance  ;  at  last  a  cloud  coming  beneath  and  just  (as  it 
is  said)  receiving  Him  out  of  their  sight.  It  is  as  though 
they  would  say,  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  you,  or  a  thing  demanding  even  unusual 
proof,  that  the  Son  of  God,  risen  from  death,  should 
seek  again  the  home  from  which  He  first  descended? 
Is  there  anything  of  intolerable  surprise,  of  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  in  His  withdrawal  from  this  scene 
of  His  toils  and  of  His  sorrows,  not  by  mere  disap- 
pearance, not  by  the  mere  cessation  of  His  visits,  not 
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by  the  mere  inference  and  implication  of  His  absence, 
but  in  the  sight  of  His  own,  in  the  solemn  manner  of  a 
visible  departure,  of  one  taking  His  journey  into  a  far 
yet  real  country,  of  which  He  Himself  had  spoken,  on 
the  original  Easter  Day — *  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say 
unto  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
to  my  God  and  your  God  ?  * 

2.  The  Ascension  is  a  fact  in  history.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  part  of  the  Gospel  if  it  were  not  something 
more.    The  fact  is  not  mere  history — it  is  a  life. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  so  to  speak  of  it.  Like 
each  Gospel  fact,  it  either  presupposes  or  else  predicts 
every  other.  *  He  that  ascended  is  the  same  also  that 
descended.'  The  Ascension  presupposes  the  Incarnation. 
The  Ascension  predicts  the  Advent.  The  ascending 
Lord  is  not  the  Eternal  Son  only.  He  is  making  His 
journey  into  that  invisible  heaven,  not  in  virtue  of  His 
Deity  alone.  If  that  were  all.  He  would  have  been  in 
heaven,  not  journeying  towards  it.  This  is  He  who  has 
taken  into  union  with  Deity  a  perfect  humanity,  *  of  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting.'  In  that 
humanity,  indwelt  of  the  Spirit,  He  has  done  and  He 
has  suffered  all  the  will  of  God.  He  has  borne  our  sins, 
as  well  as  carried  our  sorrows.  On  the  altar  of  the  cross 
He  has  made  propitiation-  In  the  rich  man's  grave  He 
has  lain  dead.  On  the  third  day  He  rose  again — ^the 
acceptance  of  God  by  that  infallible  sign  testified, 
and  the  life  that  dieth  no  more  entered  upon  for  us. 
Therefore,  when  we  stand  to-night  gazing  up  after  Him 
into  heaven,  we  are  tracking  the  ascent  of  One  who  is 
carrying  up  us  with  Him,  into  a  life  and  into  a  heaven, 
without  Him  barred  against  us  and  inaccessible* 
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And  the  first  thing  which  the  Ascension  says  to  us 
is  this,  Your  home  is  not  here.  There  is  a  city  out  of 
sight,  which  only  hath  foundations.  Here  you  are 
strangers  and  sojourners ;  there  is  your  rest,  your 
citizenship,  and  your  home. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  disclosure.  It  is  a  totally 
different  conception  from  that  which  represents  death 
as  the  great  gulf  and  the  great  chasm,  and  the  life 
beyond  it  (if  there  be  such  a  life)  either  a  listless  calm 
or  a  place  of  torment.  The  Ascension  says,  There  is, 
not,  There  shall  be,  another  world  :  not  hereafter,  but 
now,    enter  in  and  live  there. 

Home,  even  an  earthly  home,  is  not  a  place  but  a 
presence.  Where  the  loved  mother  is,  where  the  dear 
sister,  there  is  home,  even  for  the  living. .  So  is  it  with 
the  heavenly.  The  importance  of  the  Ascension  is  that 
it  is  the  entrance  of  a  known  person,  a  person  who  is 
more  than  mother  or  sister,  into  a  scene,  or  into  a  state — 
into  a  place,  or  into  a  life — which  before  was  all  '  without 
form  and  void  ;  *  a  name,  an  abstraction,  a  vacuum  ;  to 
which  it  was  an  impossibility,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual 
impossibility,  that  I  should  look  with  the  slightest  interest 
or  the  feeblest  aspiration.  Now,  when  you  ask,  WTiat 
is  heaven,  and  what  beauty  has  it  that  I  should  desire 
it.^  you  can  answer  yourself  on  the  instant.  Heaven  is 
God's  presence,  and  God*s  presence  is  the  Saviour's 
home;  and  when  He  ascended,  it  was  to  His  Father 
and  our  Father,  to  His  God  and  our  God. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that,  when  this  world  is  too  much 
with  us,  or  when  that  world  is  too  little,  we  have  but  to 
throw  upon  each  of  the  two  the  Ascension  light,  and 
each  will  fall  into  its  place  naturally  and  on  the  instant. 
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It  is  plain  also,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  know  anything 
or  care  at  all  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ascension  light  will 
have  a  meaning  for  us,  and  an  influence,  and  a  strength. 
To  read  of  Him  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ; 
to  sit  at  His  feet  to  learn  ;  to  come  unto  God  by  Him  ;  to 
eat  and  drink  at  His  table  in  the  holy  Sacrament  —each 
one  of  these  acts,  each  time  that  it  is  earnestly  done, 
will  be  a  definite  help  towards  the  realization  of  that 
home  out  of  sight,  which  is  made  home  by  being  His 
presence. 

Great  will  be  the  comfort  of  the  Ascension  revelation 
to  those  whose  lot  is  sombre  or  dark  in  this  present. 
•That  we  may  also  in  heart  and  mind  thither  ascend, 
and  with  Him  continually  dwell,'  is  the  prayer  of  the 
Ascension  collect,  and  is  as  full  of  comfort  as  it  is  of 
admonition  ;  telling  us  not  more  of  a  purity  and  an 
elevation  to  which  we  ought  to  aspire,  than  of  a  blessed 
haven  of  rest  and  peace  in  which  we  may  take  refuge 
day  and  night  from  the  waves  and  storms  of  a  trouble- 
some world. 

'Who  is  gone  into  heaven.'  It  is  the  correction  of 
all  that  is  carnal  and  all  that  is  superstitious  in  our 
religion.  It  is  the  Christian  application  of  *  God  is 
spirit.'  It  bids  us  not  to  rest  in  forms ;  not  to  multiply 
services  as  services,  not  to  rest  in  sacraments  as  sa- 
craments, but  to  look  through  all  to  One  who  is  not 
here,  but  risen ;  not  here,  but  ascended ;  and  to  be  sought 
therefore  as  one  deeply  sympathizing  with  human  in- 
firmity, but  exercising  that  sympathy  not  in  weak 
indulgence  but  in  transforming  strength. 

*  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,'  and  therefore  can  *  fill  all 
things.'    Such  is  St.  Paul's  argument  in  his  Epistle  to 
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the  Ephesians.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Saviour  Himself, 
remaining  below,  must  have  been  coerced  and  confined 
by  earth's  conditions.  They  who  would  speak  with 
Him  for  counsel,  comfort,  or  grace,  must  take  their 
journey  to  the  land  and  to  the  spot  of  His  abode ;  one 
by  one  must  speak,  and  one  by  one  be  answered.  It 
is  Ascension  which  makes  Him  the  Omnipresent.  It 
is  Ascension  which  guarantees  the  impartiality,  as  the 
universality,  of  His  ministration  to  all  the  wants  and  all 
the  woes,  not  by  turns,  but  all  at  once,  whensoever  and 
whencesoever  carried  to  Him  by  prayer,  of  His  distressed 
and  tempted  and  sin -stricken  people.  He  took  the 
journey,  and  therefore  they  need  not  take  theirs.  He 
is  gone  into  heaven,  and  therefore  with  an  ear  ever  open, 
and  a  hand  ever  uplifted  in  blessing.  He  can  minister 
to  the  necessity  of  each  one  as  though  of  the  only  one, 
and  live  in  the  heaven  of  His  holiness  and  of  His  glory 
as  the  ever-present  Life  of  all  who  believe. 

*  Gone  into  heaven.'  There  then  seek  Him.  There, 
when  you  have  found  Him,  with  Him  dwell.  Come 
forth  from  the  reality  into  the  shadow,  from  the  eternal 
into  the  temporal,  from  the  temple  into  the  tabernacle, 
as  one  who  hath  a  secret,  a  peace  with  which  no  stranger 
intermeddles,  because  springing  out  of  that  one  love 
which  passeth  knowledge. 


#     ^ 
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THE   MAN  WHO   HAS  TRIFLED   ONCE  TOO 

OFTEN. 

Judges  zvL  20. 

And  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleeps  and  sodd^  I  will  go  out  as  at  other 
times  before^  and  shake  myself.  And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord 
was  departed  from  him, 

Samson  has  told  his  secret.  The  mystery  of  his 
supernatural  strength  has  been  divulged  to  a  false 
friend,  and  the  discovery  has  been  used  to  his  ruin. 
The  seven  locks  have  been  shaven  off,  and  he  has 
become  like  another  man. 

He  knows  that  this  is  so,  and  yet  he  hopes  against 
hope  that  there  may  still  be  recovery.  Many  times 
before  he  has  professed  to  unbosom  himself.  The  seven 
green  withs  that  were  never  dried ;  the  new  ropes  that 
never  were  occupied ;  the  weaving  with  the  web  and 
with  the  pin  of  the  beam — all  these  methods  of  binding 
and  enfeebling  have  been  tried  at  his  suggestion,  but 
still  the  real  secret  remained  untold ;  he  went  out  after 
each  of  these  experiments  to  be  as  he  was  aforetime. 
It  is  otherwise  now.  He  has  been  beguiled  at  last  of 
his  secret,  and  his  strength  is  gone  from  him.  Still 
he  says,  'I  will  go  out  as  before,  and  shake  myself;' 
Ignorant,  or  refusing  to  know,  that  the  Lord,  long  trifled 
with,  is  at  last  departed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  to-day  into  the  eccentric 
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character,  the  romantic  career,  of  this  strange  hero  of 
the  Old  Testament.  That  his  deeds  were  in  a  certain 
sense  wrought  by  faith — by  realizing,  that  is,  the  relation 
of  God  to  Israel,  and  calling  in  the  divine  power  to  aid 
him  in  his  patriotic  enterprises ;  this  is  obviously  true, 
and  this  is  all  that  the  Bible  claims  for  him.  The  Bible 
nowhere  excuses  his  cruel  and  licentious  acts,  or  says 
one  word  as  to  his  ultimate  place  in  the  world  out  of 
sight  of  the  living.  It  is  upon  the  text  itself,  which  has 
parable  in  its  very  sound,  parable  of  a  very  serious  and  I 
think  very  seasonable  kind,  that  I  would  say  a  few  worcis 
this  morning,  when  we  enter  upon  the  level  half  of  the 
Church's  year,  a  long  stretch  of  unmarked  uncom- 
memorative  Sundays,  and,  in  it,  upon  a  period  perhaps 
of  special  temptation  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  momentous 
realities  of  our  spiritual  and  everlasting  being. 

The  text  speaks  of  one  who  has  trifled  once  too  often. 
He  has  allowed  some  influence,  it  scarcely  matters  what, 
to  steal  from  him  the  secret  of  his  strength.  He  has 
parted  with  it  by  his  own  folly — in  a  certain  sense,  with 
his  eyes  open — and  yet  he  treats  it  as  still  recoverable 
by  the  exercise  of  quite  a  common  kind  of  effort  and  of 
resolution.  *  I  will  go  out,'  he  says,  *  as  at  other  times 
before,  and  shake  myself.'  In  vain.  The  strength  is 
gone  from  him,  and  the  Lord  with  it.  It  shall  come 
back  once  more — there  shall  be  one  spasm  yet  of  the  old 
vigour,  one  flash  yet  of  the  old  glory ;  but  it  shall  cost 
him  life  itself  in  the  having — he  shall  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  same  catastrophe  with  the  enemies  whom  he  dies 
to  slay. 

Such  is  the  parable ;  and  to  every  thoughtful  hearer 
it  is  its  own  interpreter. 
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There  is  in  many  men,  perhaps  in  most  men,  an 
erroneous  idea,  in  two  respects,  of  the  free  agency  and 
the  free  will. 

We  exaggerate  to  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  bondage  of  the  will.  It  is  an 
article  of  our  religion,  that  we  cannot  of  ourselves  either 
will  or  do  the  thing  that  we  ought.  That  we  cannot  of 
ourselves  stand  upright  under  temptation,  or  make  sure 
of  the  victory  over  any  one  single  assault  of  besetting  or 
indwelling  sin.  That  we  cannot  of  ourselves  either 
desire  the  thing  that  is  good,  or  perform  any  one 
commandment  of  God  which  contradicts  the  natural 
inclination  and  in  the  same  degree  demands  of  us 
conflict  and  sacrifice. 

This,  which  is  all  true  in  its  place — true  as  a  reason 
for  humility,  and  true  as  a  motive  for  prayer — becomes 
a  terrible  falsehood  on  lips  which  utter  it  as  an  excuse 
for  indolence,  or  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  any  neglect 
or  any  sin  by  which  we  may  be  dishonouring  God  or 
giving  an  ill  example  to  our  generation.  The  will  of 
fallen  man  is  not  in  such  sense  bound  as  to  relieve  him 
of  the  responsibility  of  good  and  evil  by  making  him 
the  sport  or  the  victim  of  a  power  not  his  own  con- 
straining him  to  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  man  who  has  pleaded 
the  bondage  of  the  will  in  excuse  for  his  own  neg- 
ligences, follies,  and  sins,  will  be  the  first  to  exaggerate 
his  freedom  in  reference  to  the  reparative  powers  of  the 
future.  *I  have  but  to  resolve,  any  day,  and  I  shall 
shake  myself  free — free  from  the  chain  of  habit,  free 
from  the  binding  force  of  past  action,  free  from  the 
entail  of  sin,  and  from  the  connection  of  yesterday  and 
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to-morrow  in  the  living  man  of  to-day' — this  is  language 
quite  familiar  to  us  all,  in  the  ear,  if  not  in  the  heart ; 
this  is  the  tone  in  which  the  drunkard  and  the  profligate 
puts  away  from  him  the  true  doctrine  of  the  bondage 
of  the  will,  when  it  reminds  him  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  Lord  departing  from  him,  and  leaving  him 
to  the  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  eff*ect  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  moral  and  spiritual  being. 

In  this  state  of  mind  we  exaggerate  our  freedom,  as 
in  the  other  we  unduly  disparaged  it.  The  real  bondage 
of  the  will  lies  in  the  having  sinned  away  the  freedom. 
Not  without  the  use  of  means,  certainly,  yet,  as  certainly, 
with  it,  the  will  is  its  own  master  at  starting ;  and 
Christian  education  consists  in  calling  out  its  powers, 
under  the  guidance  and  blessing  promised  to  it  from 
above,  in  the  daily  doing  and  abstaining  of  a  responsible 
self-control.  But  if,  unhappily,  this  discipline  is  either 
wanting  through  misfortune,  or  ineffectual  through  the 
individual  heedlessness,  there  is  a  growing  weakness, 
at  last  a  positive  impotence,  in  the  will  which  is  the 
life;  the  response  becomes  every  day  fainter  to  the 
call  of  conscience  and  of  the  Spirit ;  at  last,  only  a 
pitiable  self-delusion  can  use  the  language  of  inde- 
pendence, *  I  will  go  out  and  shake  myself  free ' — I  will 
exorcise  this  demon  of  sloth  or  vanity,  of  unkindness 
or  passion — am  I  not  a  free  agent.?  am  I  not  a  man.? 
have  I  not  power  to  do  or  not  to  do  at  the  bidding  of 
resolution,  of  judgment,  of  will.?  '  He  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  him/ 

It  would  be  easy  to  apply  this  general  experience  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  life. 

*  I  will  go  out,  as  at  other  times  before,  and   shake 
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myself/  Thus  speaks  the  man  who  has  allowed  some 
influence  of  evil  to  fasten  itself  upon  his  conduct,  and 
yet  refuses  to  regard  the  fetter  as  anything  more  than 
a  daily  separate  willing,  which  could  any  morning  be 
reversed  and  willed  into  the  opposite.  The  doctrine 
which  that  man  wants  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
bondage.  Tell  him  that  to-morrow,  if  he  does  not  take 
heed,  he  will  be  a  slave ;  tell  him  that  *  whosoever 
committeth  sin  is  (in  the  very  same  degree)  sin's 
bondman;'  tell  him  that,  for  anything  he  knows,  by 
to-morrow  the  Lord  may  have  departed,  and  with  Him, 
if  not  the  very  sight  which  can  discern  good  and  evil, 
certainly  the  liberty  to  choose  and  to  refuse ;  tell  him 
that  this  one  night's  sinning  may  be  to  him  like  that 
fatal  sleep  upon  the  knees  of  the  traitoress,  which  cost 
Samson  eyesight  and  life — *  I  made  haste  and  prolonged 
not  the  time '  is  his  one  chance ;  the  dream  of  liberty  is 
not  false  only,  for  him,  but  fatal ;  let  him  awake  and  cry 
mightily  unto  God,  if  so  be  He  may  yet  this  once  hear 
him,  that  he  perish  not. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  delusion  has  place 
in  the  faith  as  well  as  in  the  life.  There  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  at  this  moment  dallying  and  play- 
ing with  scepticism,  who  would  be  terrified  if  they  thought 
that  they  could  not  at  any  moment  go  forth  from  it  all 
and  shake  themselves  free.  It  is  the  dream  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  free-will  which  is  their  deadliest  enemy 
at  this  moment.  If  they  could  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  intermission  of  prayer  for  one  day  and  one  night 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  unpardonable  sin — that  it  is  a 
'standing  aloof*  (as  Scripture  has  called  it)  from  the 
God  of  their  life,  such  as  foreshadows  and  even  foreacts 
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the  misery  of  hell  itself,  of  which  the  very  definition  is, 
'  the  state  in  which  God  is  not ' — they  might  be  brought 
to  such  a  crisis  and  settlement  as  should  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  life  for  the  soul ;  they  might  be  taught 
the  lesson  that  suspense  (in  this  one  matter)  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, an  adverse  decision — it  is  a  prejudging  of  the 
question  of  questions ;  inasmuch  as  God  must  be  sought 
if  He  is  to  be  found,  and  he  who  waits  for  conviction 
before  he  will  pray  has  in  fact  put  conviction  from  him, 
and  judged  himself  unworthy  of  the  very  life  which  he 
is  debating.  He  may  count  himself  free  to  believe  or 
to  disbelieve ;  he  may  even  set  himself  above  his  own 
scruples,  and  say,  *  To-morrow,  if  it  so  pleases  me,  I 
will  go  out  and  shake  myself  free  of  them ;  *  but,  in 
reality,  he  is  fastening  them  upon  himself  to-day  by  the 
very  postponement,  and  to-morrow,  if  it  ever  dawn  upon 
him,  may  find  him  one  from  whom  God  Himself  has 
departed. 

Brethren,  there  is  in  us  all,  as  God  has  created  us, 
a  marvellous  elasticity  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  The 
restorative  and  recuperative  power  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  His  gifts.  We  have  seen  it  wonderfully  exemplified 
on  the  bed  of  sickness.  When  medicine  and  surgery 
have  stood  aside,  baffled  or  exhausted,  nature  has  under- 
taken the  cure,  and  science  has  confessed  herself  dis- 
tanced. We  have  seen  it  wonderfully  exemplified 
in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations.  When  calamity 
has  seemed  absolutely  to  have  crushed  and  ground  to 
powder,  a  new  career  has  marvellously  opened  itself, 
and  a  strange  reverse  of  prosperity  has  evolved  itself 
from  amidst  the  ruin.  We  have  seen  it  wonderfully 
exemplified    in  the   moral   being.     Some   terrible   flaw 
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there  was,  in  early  days,  in  the  character;  some  vice 
of  untruthfulness,  or  some  worse  vice  still,  brought 
disgrace  and  punishment  after  it  into  the  school-life  and 
into  the  young  home.  But,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
discipline  tempered  with  love,  a  new  growth  of  honesty 
and  of  purity  showed  itself  in  the  life,  and  a  noble  career 
of  usefulness  and  honour  obliterated,  long  before  death, 
the  very  memory  of  the  sad  beginning.  We  have 
seen  it  wonderfully  exemplified  in  the  one  higher 
region,  of  the  spiritual  life.  Once  there  was  carelessness ; 
once  there  was  unbelief;  once  there  was  scoffing:  but 
the  blessed  promise  of  the  *  last  first '  had  place,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  the  history  as  a  whole ;  and  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  has 
been  the  product  of  a  'trying  in  the  fire*  which  promised 
only,  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  scorching  and  scathing,  if  not 
destruction. 

This  is  one  side  of  human  experience.  But  there  is 
another.  The  recuperative  power  is  wonderful,  but  it 
has  its  limit.  *  Thus  far  and  no  further '  is  written  upon 
it,  or  it  would  bring  evil  and  not  blessing  with  it.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  recovery  is  not.  There  is  a 
trifling  with  the  bodily  strength,  which  nature  herself 
cannot  condone.  It  is  possible,  if  a  man  will  have  it  so, 
to  preclude  mercy  in  the  things  of  the  body.  It  is  pos- 
sible so  to  squander  the  gifts  of  fortune  as  to  make  ruin 
inevitable  and  irreversible.  For  one  man  who  recovers 
himself  from  the  sins  and  penalties  of  his  youth,  a 
thousand,  we  must  fear,  do  but  develope  the  faults  of 
boyhood  into  the  vices  of  manhood,  and  live  and  die 
sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  if  not  of  men. 

Yes,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  reparative  force  in  the 
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human  being,  and  that  limit  is  of  necessity  invisible 
beforehand,  if  not  in  retrospect  also,  to  the  individual. 
Samson  had  told  his  secret ;  knew  that  it  was  true,  and 
knew  that  it  had  been  betrayed.  Yet  he  says,  *  I  will 
go  out  as  at  other  times,  and  shake  myself,'  not  knowing 
(it  is  added)  that  the  Lord  was  departed.  If  we  could 
foresee  the  exact  moment  at  which,  or  the  precise  act  by 
which,  the  limit  of  the  possible  recovery  would  be  over- 
passed, it  would  be  contrary  to  God*s  uniform  dealing ; 
it  would  but  tempt  to  presumption  on  the  way  to  it. 
No  man  knows  exactly  how  many  injuries  he  may  do 
himself,  in  health  or  wealth,  in  conduct  or  faith,  and  be 
scatheless.  He  must  take  his  chance.  If  he  will  trifle 
in  any  of  these  ways,  there  is  no  divine  Mentor  to  say 
to  him,  The  next  time  but  two,  or,  the  next  time 
but  twenty,  will  be  fatal.  The  man  is  standing  aloof 
from  God  all  the  time,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  look  to  himself  alone  for  monition. 

Whatever  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  of  the  recu- 
perative and  restorative  powers  of  this  being,  there  is 
another  sense,  and  a  yet  more  grave  one,  in  which  we 
must  read  the  words,  'I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.'  We  speak  now  of  the  identity  and  the  continuity 
of  the  life,  which  makes  it  utter  childishness  for  a  man  to 
say  suddenly  to  himself,  *  I  will  go  out  and  shake  myself, 
and  I  shall  be  another  man.'  There  is  a  mighty  power 
in  the  will,  there  is  a  mightier  power  still  in  divine  grace ; 
but  the  former  cannot,  and  the  latter  could  not  consist- 
ently, isolate  one  period  of  the  life  altogether  from 
another,  or  make  that  in  the  past,  which  was  most  of  all 
to  be  regretted  and  mourned  over,  actually  unmade  or 
undone  again,  so  as  to  be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
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The  increased  difficulty  of  being  good  after  being  bad,  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  truth  :  the  later  good  is  affected  by 
the  earlier  evil,  insomuch  that  the  saint  bears  to  the  end 
traces  of  the  sinner,  and  enters  heaven  itself  scarred  not 
by  the  warfare  only  which  has  resulted  in  victory,  but 
by  the  earlier  defeats  when  there  was  not  even  warfare. 

All  this,  brethren,  is  no  reason  for  despondency.  We 
are  not  intended  to  enter  heaven  as  heroes.  Heaven,  we 
know,  is  for  those  who  have  become  as  little  children — 
not  least  in  this,  that  they  have  no  thought  and  no  idea 
of  being  either  great  or  wise.  And  although  we  are 
warned  by  the  text  that  there  is  always  a  danger,  for 
those  who  are  living  without  God  in  the  world,  that  they 
may,  even  without  knowing  it,  overstep  the  limit  of 
grace,  and  find  God  departed  from  them  when  they 
would  shake  themselves  from  their  bonds ;  yet  we  must 
remember  that  all  this  is  no  matter  of  chance,  caprice, 
or  destiny ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  sinning 
and  neglecting,  which  need  not  be  any  man's ;  it  is 
a  loud  call  to  awake  and  arise  while  we  may ;  to  seek 
God  now  while  He  certainly  may  be  found,  and,  instead 
of  trusting  in  our  independent  power5  of  recovery  and 
self-amendment,  to  cast  ourselves  earnestly  upon  the 
help  of  His  grace  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not. 

There  is  always  an  influence  in  days  of  ease  and  tran- 
quillity, against  which  we  have  all,  I  think,  especial  cause 
to  be  on  our  guard  at  this  season.  The  outward  beauty 
of  earth  and  sky,  of  verdure  and  sunshine,  has  a  lulling 
power  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  soul ;  how  much 
more  when  it  is  seconded  by  all  the  pleasures  and  in- 
terests,  public   and   private,  which   crowd  around   the 
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opening  days  of  a  London  summer.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  Church's  voice  is  less  than  commonly  audible  : 
the  course  of  special  commemorations  is  over  for  the 
year :  we  are  no  longer  called  to  track  the  footsteps  of 
our  Saviour  through  His  days  of  humiliation  and  His 
hours  of  suffering,  or  to  stand  gazing  into  heaven  as  He 
goes  up,  to  see  what  mystery  of  love  shall  make  that 
going  gain  to  His  people.  Double  need  have  we,  for 
every  reason,  to  be  strict  and  even  severe  with  ourselves 
in  all  those  habits  of  private  devotion  which  can  alone 
counteract  the  distracting  influences  of  the  world,  and 
compensate  for  the  comparative  silence  of  the  voices  of 
Providence  and  of  the  Church.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to 
these  thoughts — cherishing  that  hidden  life  which  is 
always  the  true,  and  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  which 
only  hath  immortality. 


XLIII. 

THE  IMPOTENCE  OF  MAN  IN  ANTAGONISM 

TO  THE  TRUTH. 

2  Ck>rintliia]iB  xiii.  8. 
We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth^  but  for  the  truth. 

This  wonderful  man  is  bringing  to  a  close  the  most 
wonderful  of  his  Epistles.  Nowhere  else  does  he  stand 
out  before  us  in  so  complete  and  so  vivid  a  personality. 
That  marvellous  union  of  strength  and  tenderness ;  that 
rapidity  of  transition  from  passion  to  pathos,  and  back 
again;  that  rugged,  massive,  vehement  force  of  lan- 
guage, broken  here  and  there  by  passages,  equally 
natural,  of  matchless  grace  and  beauty — has  found  in 
this  second  Epistle  to  Corinth  its  fullest  scope,  its  widest 
sweep,  its  grandest  opportunity.  St.  Paul  has  had  to 
deal  here  with  suspicions,  with  imputations,  with  accu- 
sations, which  threatened  his  very  existence  as  an  Evan- 
gelist and  as  an  Apostle.  Every  little  change  of  plan, 
in  the  most  insignificant  matters  of  all— the  time  of  a 
journey,  the  order  of  a  circuit — has  been  distorted  by 
his  enemies  at  Corinth  into  an  instance  of  vacillation, 
into  an  evidence  of  cowardice.  Even  his  disinterested- 
ness in  refusing  a  pecuniary  maintenance  from  congre- 
gations which  he  served,  from  churches  which  he  had 
planted,  was  twisted  into  a  proof  of  conscious  unsound- 
ness in  his  very  footing  and  standing  as  an  Apostle  of 
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Christ.  There  is  no  single  point  in  his  armour  which 
has  not  been  tested  by  the  stiletto  of  jealousy.  The 
whole  letter  bristles  with  allusions,  which  only  the 
microscope  of  intense  study  can  make  intelligible,  to 
taunt  and  cavils  current  amongst  its  readers,  and  need- 
ing therefore  no  explanation,  for  them,  to  give  meaning 
and  point  to  his  answers. 

It  is  a  great  comfort,  amidst  so  many  anonymous  and 
so  many  challenged  authorships  of  books  of  the  Bible, 
to  have  just  this  one  name,  this  one  character,  this  one 
person,  placed  above  the  reach  of  assault  from  the  most 
reckless  and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  freethinkers. 
There  is  not  a  fact  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  a  feature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  not  presupposed,  and  which  is  not 
reproduced,  in  this  one  undisputed  Epistle  of  the  man  Saul 
bf  Tarsus,  notorious  in  earlier  days  as  a  bitter  foeman  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Christians,  more  notorious  afterwards  as 
a  convert  to  the  faith  which  once  he  sought  to  exterminate 
— in  both  characters  a  historical  person  in  the  world  of 
action  and  in  the  world  of  letters ;  of  whom  we  can  judge 
to-day  for  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  far  more  inti- 
mate and  far  more  thorough  than  that  which  we  possess 
of  Caesar  or  of  Cicero — yes,  I  will  venture  to  say  it,  of 
any  man  living,  or  lately  departed,  famous  in  politics, 
or  famous  in  literature. 

The  text  occurs  within  seven  verses  of  the  end  of  the 
letter.  The  tone  of  these  last  verses  is  that  of  a  man 
who  feels  that  he  has  conquered.  The  lost  ground  at 
Corinth  has  been  recovered  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  he  speaks  his  last  words  with  all  the  confidence  and 
with  all  the  authority  of  one  who  is  about  to  reenter  his 
capital  in  triumph. 
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A  word  or  two  will  give  the  key  to  the  text  and 
context. 

St.  Paul  is  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  apparently  (from 
the  letter,  though  not  from  the  Acts)  for  the  third  time. 
He  is  anticipating  a  visit  peaceful  on  the  whole,  but 
with  some  painful  exceptions.  A  small  minority  is  still 
against  him;  inclined,  from  various  motives,  to  ignore 
or  to  resist  him.  The  matter,  he  says,  is  not,  only  or 
chiefly,  personal.  There  is  still  a  root  of  bitterness,  he 
fears^  in  the  Church's  garden;  and  he  must  deal  with 
it  judicially.  He  has  warned  them,  and  he  repeats  the 
warning,  that,  if  he  comes  again,  he  will  not  spare. 
They  have  asked  a  proof  of  his  commission,  and  they 
shall  have  it.  The  same  voice  which  in  earlier  days 
consigned  Elymas  the  sorcerer  to  a  temporary  blindness, 
and  which,  in  this  very  church,  by  letter,  delivered  a 
scandalous  sinner  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  shall  speak  again,  if  they  will  have  it  so,  to  make 
sin  suffering,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Lord  of  the 
churches,  who  once  indeed  took  upon  Himself  man's 
weakness,  and  in  it  endured  the  cross,  but  who  now, 
raised  from  death,  dieth  no  more,  and  in  whom  man's 
weakness  becomes  instinct  with  divine  strength.  *We 
shall  live  with  Him,*  we  shall  share  His  vitality,  *in  the 
exercise  of  the  very  power  of  God  Himself  upon  you.' 

You  would  examine  me — examine  yourselves.  Can 
you  stand  the  test  of  sincerity  and  reality  in  your 
Christian  profession?  That  is  the  question;  the  question, 
always,  of  concern  and  consequence,  to  the  man  who  is 
readiest  to  judge  and  to  condemn.  For  myself,  he 
says,  and  for  my  apostleship,  you  may  be  at  ease.  I 
can  stand  the  test,  the  test  severe  and  awful,  to  which 
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you  would  subject  me— Does  Christ  speak  in  me?  does 
Christ  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  as  I  bind  or  loose 
below  ? 

Yet,  though  I  thus  speak,  know  that  I  desire  not  the 
opportunity  of  thus  proving  my  apostleship.  My  prayer 
is,  that  you  do  no  evil — that  you  be  upright  and  pure 
in  your  life  and  in  your  walk :  and  this,  not  that  I 
may  have  the  credit  of  it ;  not  that  the  state  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  may  redound  to  my  glory  as  its 
pastor  and  its  evangelist ;  no,  from  this  better  and  nobler 
motive,  the  desire  (without  one  side-look  or  selfish 
regard)  that  you  may  be  what  you  ought  to  be,  though 
that  very  integrity  of  yours  shall  rob  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  myself.  It  is  only  sin,  against  which 
apostleship  can  prove  itself  in  punishing — do  that  which 
is  right,  and  the  rod  falls  from  my  hand.  Be  it  so. 
Let  me  be  a  *  reprobate' — one  whom  men  call  so,  and 
who  cannot  refute  them — may  you  but  be  holy  and 
without  blemish.  *  For  we  have  no  power  against  the 
truth,  but  only  for  it.'  Be  you  with  the  truth,  of  Gospel 
faith  and  Gospel  living,  and  upon  you  the  apostolical 
powers,  in  the  form  of  punishing,  shall  become  instantly 
as  though  they  were  not:  the  truth,  and  every  man 
that  loves  and  does  it,  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  is  punitive  only  to  the  evil. 

This  magnificent  unselfishness  is  before  us  in  each 
feature  and  each  lineament  of  the  blessed  Apostle.  He 
cares  not  what  happens  to  him  —  what  injustice  of 
contempt  or  calumny,  what  disparagement  of  powers 
or  motives,  what  loss  of  opportunity  of  self-vindication 
or  self-assertion  —  may  but  his  churches  be  strong  in 
faith  and  pure  in   conduct.     If  this   disinterestedness, 
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going  to  the  length  of  a  willing  self-effacement,  were 
but  characteristic  of  all  who  put  their  hand,  in  this  our 
day,  to  the  service  of  their  country,  or  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ;  what  might  not  be  hoped  for  in  the 
influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  world— a  world  keen- 
sighted  but  not  always  malevolent ;  grieved,  sometimes, 
that  it  cannot  see,  with  us,  the  beauty  of  holiness  and 
the  certainty  of  a  heaven?  Let  it  see  this — that  the 
Christian  man  and  the  Christian  minister  cares  more 
for  the  work  than  he  cares  for  the  workman — and  a 
new  page  is  written  instantly  in  the  book  of  evidence ; 
a  page  full  of  grace,  and  a  page  full  of  persuasion. 

But  now  I  would  take  the  text  itself,  and  see  what  it 
says  to  us,  not  so  much  in  its  application  by  St.  Paul, 
as  in  its  wide  and  grand  principle. 

*We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth.' 

We  shall  read  it  as  a  lesson  in  human  greatness  and 
littleness ;  in  the  power,  and  the  limitation  of  the  power, 
of  the  human  being,  in  all  its  provinces  and  in  all  its 
workings. 

'  Truth '  is  a  word  of  large  compass,  but  of  uniform 
definition.  Truth  is  reality.  Truth  is  that  which  is: 
falsehood  is  *the  thing  nothing' — the  non-entity— that 
which  may  seem  to  be,  but  is  not.  Whatsoever  then 
has  reality  in  it — the  reality  of  substance  and  essence, 
of  stability  and  permanence — has  place  within  St.  Paul's 
great  axiom,  *We  can  do  nothing  against  it,  but  only 
for  it' 

We  may  illustrate  the  maxim  in  three  ways. 

I.  Truth  has  a  meaning  in  reference  to  human  science. 
In  the  region  of  the   material,  that  which  has  been 
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established  by  diligent  search,  by  careful  observation, 
by  wide  and  large  comparison,  is  true,  has  being,  is  an 
integral  portion  of  the  thing  that  is — and  every  reason- 
able person  so  will  regard  it.  To  fight  against  it,  to 
clamour  against  it,  to  be  frightened  at  it,  lest  it  should 
conflict  with  something  else  that  is,  however  surely  be- 
lieved or  however  solemnly  important,  is  not  rational, 
is  not  sensible,  is  not  reverent.  That  fact,  unless  you 
can  disprove  it  by  counter-evidence,  by  further  search 
or  wider  comparison,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  truth,  in 
its  own  line  and  region,  as  anything  else  that  Grod  has 
made  or  done  or  spoken.  You  can  do  nothing  against 
it.  You  must  recognize,  you  must  receive,  you  must 
register  it,  till  you  can  fit  it  in,  or  even  if  you  never  can 
fit  it  in,  among  your  other  recognitions  and  your  other 
experiences. 

Simple  as  all  this  sounds,  there  are  those  who  cannot 
accept  it.  Each  new  discovery  alarms  them,  even  in 
realms  remote  from  the  Bible.  Investigation  itself  is 
viewed  with  suspicion— dogged  at  each  step  by  the  hint 
of  danger  or  by  the  imputation  of  unfriendliness.  At  the 
exact  point  where  knowledge  stood  when  they  were  in 
the  cradle,  there  it  must  remain  at  least  till  they  are  in 
the  grave.  The  most  violent  of  all  breaches  with  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  such  as  those  of  Copernicus  and  of  Galileo, 
they  have  grown  up  with  and  they  are  used  to:  but 
the  stand  must  be  made  somewhere,  and,  for  them,  it 
shall  be  made  at  the  attainment  of  the  last  year  or  of 
the  present  generation. 

What  calmness,  what  dignity,  would  it  give  to  the 
Christian,  if  he  were  able  to  say  to  himself.  Truth  and 
the  truth  can  never  really  be  at  variance.   I  know  but 
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in  part,  and  in  very  small  part :  but  of  this  I  am  assured, 
that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  God  also  of  nature,  and 
that  that  which  He  has  really  spoken  in  the  one  cannot 
really  contradict  that  which  He  has  really  made  in  the 
dther.  Therefore  I  wait,  and  I  rest,  and  I  trust.  Either 
I  have  somehow  misread  my  Bible,  or  there  is  an  ex- 
planation, and  there  is  a  consistency,  somewhere  out  of 
sight.     Certainly  I  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  human  theories.  They  are 
not  yet  parts  of  the  truth.  They  may  never  be  so.  They 
are  attempts  to  combine  facts,  or  attempts  to  explain 
facts,  or  (sometimes)  attempts  to  manipulate  facts :  they 
can  only  prove  themselves  by  an  enormous  lapse  of  time 
and  an  immense  concurrence  of  coincidences.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  that  men  can  do  nothing  against  them^ 
for  they  have  been  disproved  and  they  have  been  dis- 
placed and  they  have  been  scouted,  by  the  hundred  and 
by  the  thousand,  all  along  the  ages. 

But  facts,  once  proved,  are  a  part  of  the  truth,  of 
which  it  is  written,  that  we  can  do  nothing  against,  but 
only  for  it.  Happy  is  he  who  preserves  his  balance, 
alike  of  faith  and  patience,  amidst  any  number  of  sur- 
prising, startling,  and  at  first  shocking,  discoveries  in  the 
realm  of  real  science — which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
knowledge  of  the  thing  brought  into  being,  the  thing 
kept  in  being,  the  thing  controlled  and  directed  and 
managed  in  being,  by  God  Himself,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  and  Ruler  of  all. 

We  can  do  nothmg  against  the  truth  ;  what  can  we 
do  for  it  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Christian  student  and  the 
Christian  teacher  may  help  the  onward  march  of  truth 
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their  own  departed  days  of  believing  and  worshipping- 
no  envious  lookings  upon  men  that  have  hope  and  can 
give  reason  for  it — no  anxious,  no  pathetic  longings  that 
their  children  may  be  Christians — no  self-desponding,  no 
self-despairing  farewells  to  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
nearing  the  rapid  river,  and  able  to  gaze  stedfastly  as 
they  do  so  upon  the  golden  gates  of  the  celestial  city 
beyond  it  ? 

Brethren,  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  an  antagonist  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  fool  can  parody  verses  of  the  Bible ;  can 
say  smart  things  against  Creeds  or  Articles ;  can  raise  a 
laugh  against  the  peculiarities  of  conscientious  and 
God-fearing  men.  And  some  of  these  things  will  stay 
by  us  when  we  are  gone  forth  into  the  world  of 
trial  and  difficulty ;  will  rise  before  us  in  moments  of 
serious  devotion ;  will  mix  ludicrous  images  with  our 
prayers;  will  make  it  harder  to  be  good  than  it  ned 
have  been,  even  when  the  great  turn  has  come  in  the 
direction  of  faith  and  duty. 

This  you  can  do,  if  you  will.  Yes,  you  may  read 
infidel  books,  and  reproduce  among  your  friends  thdr 
arguments  or  their  invectives.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
you  might  even  make  a  believer  into  an  infidel,  and  have 
the  misery  of  hearing,  late  on  in  life,  that  such  or  such 
an  associate  or  intimate  of  yours  here  has  lived  without 
God  in  the  world,  and  has  died  without  hope  in  his  end. 

Such  are  the  powers  which  we  possess  against  the 
truth  which  is  the  Gospel.  Thus  far  can  we  go,  and  no 
further.  We  may  stamp  out  its  influence  upon  our  own 
heart  or  upon  the  heart  of  a  brother.  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  as  much  in  soul  as  in  body. 
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The  will  is  the  man— and  the  will  is  free.  Why  God 
does  not  bind  it,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
another,  is  the  real  mystery — along  with  the  mystery  of 
evil  itself:  we  must  bow  before  it,  and  tremble. 

But  the  truth  itself,  which  is  the  Gospel — against  that 
you  have  no  power,  no,  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittle. 
*  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound.'  The  only,  only  ques- 
tion is,  shall  it  emancipate,  shall  it  gladden,  shall  it  save 
tne  ?  Others,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  it  is 
stirring,  it  is  charming,  it  is  blessing  and  saving,  day  by 
day. 

If  we  can  do  nothing  against,  can  we  do  nothing 
for  it  ? 

The  Gospel,  like  its  Lord,  is  unselfish.  It  seeks  not 
yours  but  you.  It  does  not  want  your  help — it  wants 
your  happiness.  Not  till  you  have  embraced  it — not  till 
you  feel  its  light  and  its  heat — not  till  you  find  it  what 
the  Psalmist  calls  your  delight  and  your  counsellor — 
will  it  accept  anything  of  you.  Generous,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing  Lord  1  Not  till  Thou  hast  saved,  can  we 
serve  Thee. 

But  then,  when  this  is,  we  can  do  something,  each 
one,  for  the  truth.  We  can  add  one  little  chapter,  one 
quiet  page,  to  its  evidences.  We  can  show  that  it  is 
powerful,  by  yielding  ourselves  to  its  influence.  We  can 
show,  by  our  example,  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to- 
wards that  which  is  good,  that  which  is  happy,  that 
which  is  beautiful,  its  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
Yes,  we  can  say,  with  more  than  the  lips,  *  Come  and 
see,'  when  men  ask  you.  Is  there  anything  in  it?  can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 

So,  when  the  last  day  of  life  comes,  and,  with  your  will 
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or  against  it,  you  must  stretch  forth  helpless  hands,  and 
be  girded  for  the  niysterious  journey ;  your  last  breath 
shall  be  drawn,  not  in  the  disconsolate  cry,  *  O  Galilean, 
Thou  hast  conquered ! '  but  rather  in  the  confiding  utter- 
ance, hallowed  by  the  dying  lips  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.* 


XLIV. 

USES   OF  ANGER. 

Jonah  iv.  4. 

Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  f 

EphesiaiiB  iv.  26. 
Be  ye  angry y  and  sin  not. 

The  former  text  implies  that  there  is  an  anger  which 
is  sinful ;  and  the  latter  text  implies  that  there  is  an 
anger  which  is  not  sinful.  The  difference  does  not  lie 
exactly  in  the  feeling  itself.  Anger  is  anger — a  primary 
element  of  our  nature,  which  distinctions  and  even  defi- 
nitions would  rather  obscure  than  elucidate — anger  is 
anger,  wherever  and  whenever  it  rises :  the  difference 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  character  or  even  in  the  degree 
of  the  emotion,  but  rather  in  the  motive  which  rouses 
it,  and  the  object  towards  which  it  is  directed. 

Scripture  is  full  of  examples  of  both  kinds  of  anger. 
Jonah  was  angry  at  the  salvation  of  Nineveh  :  it  was  the 
anger  of  a  mortified  vanity  and  a  wounded  self-love. 
Jonah  was  angry  when  his  gourd  withered :  it  was  the 
anger  of  bodily  discomfort  and  an  insubordinate  will. 
When  the  anger  is  interpreted,  and  traced  to  its  source, 
God  Himself  was  the  object  of  it — in  the  one  case,  the 
God  of  providence,  in  the  other  case,  the  God  of  grace. 
The  elder  brother  in  the  Parable  was  angry  at  the 
festivity  which  welcomed  home  the  prodigal :  it  was  the 
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anger  of  a  most  irrational  jealousy,  of  an  utterly  selfish 
and  heartless  pride.  The  disciples  were  angry  at  the 
waste  of  the  ointment,  lavished  by  warm-hearted  love 
upon  the  holy  guest  at  Bethany.  St.  John  tells  us  that 
it  was  Judas  who  suggested  the  indignation,  and  he  also 
tells  us  the  motive  of  it. 

All  these  are  instances  of  the  bad  anger;  but  they 
stand  not  alone.     The  Master  of  the  house  (in  one  of 
the  Parables)  is  angry  at  the  ungrateful  and  insolent 
neglect  of  his  invitation :  there  the  anger  is  the  anger 
of  God  Himself,  and  connects  itself  with  a  multitude  of 
passages   in  which  indignation  is  blended  with  sorrow, 
and  that  sorrow  is  the  unselfish  lament  of  Deity  over 
a  self-exiled  and  self-ruined  soul.     Sometimes  we  read 
of  anger  in  our    Lord   Jesus    Christ.      In   one  place, 
grief  is  expressly  coupled  with  it :   *  He  looked  round 
about    on    them    with    anger,    being    grieved    for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts : '  it  did  not  check  for  a  moment 
the  virtue  that  went  out  from  Him,  for  the  healing,  then 
and  there,  of  the  palsied  hand  before   Him.     In  other 
places,  the  anger  is  not  so  called  by  name;    but  we 
read  it  in  the  language  or  in  the  action.     When  He 
said  to  St.  Peter,  *Get  thee   behind  me,   Satan — thou 
art  a  stumbling-block  unto  me,'  we  have  to  look  bdow 
the  surface  for  the  explanation ;  and  we  find  it  in  the 
fact,  that   St.  Peter  s  rebuke   of  the  prophecy  of  the 
passion  had  in  it  a  temptation  to  evade   it:  the  voice 
was  Peter's  voice,  but  the  thought  was  the  thought  of 
Satan ;  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  which  bade  Him  take  without  delay  the 
kingdom  for  His  possession,  only  doing  for  it  a  moment's 
homage  to  the  usurper  who  called  it  his  to  keep  or  to 
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give  away.  In  another  memorable  case,  where  it  is 
unduly  softened  down  in  the  English  Version,  we  can 
read,  in  the  original,  the  mention  of  an  indignation 
mastering  itself  with  a  paroxysm  of  self-control :  it  is 
where,  approaching  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  He  is  twice 
said  to  be  moved  with  an  inward  anger  which  shook 
the  whole  frame :  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  cause,  and 
we  seem  to  find  it  in  that  sense  of  the  ruin  wrought  by 
sin,  of  which  death  and  mourning  are  the  symptoms, 
and  which  could  only  be  reversed  and  undone  by  the 
sin-bearing  and  the  sin-offering  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself. 

Thus  we  trace  the  operation  of  anger  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  manifestations.  We  see  it  in  the  leader 
himself  of  the  powers  of  evil,  who,  after  the  mighty 
defeat  and  judgment  of  the  Cross  and  the  Ascension, 
comes  down  (it  is  written)  from  his  forfeited  ascendancy 
'having  great  wrath,  as  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a 
short  time/  and  *  goes  to  make  war  with  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.*  We  see  it  in  all  the  workings  of  low  motive 
and  vile  affection — envy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  good, 
rage  at  every  disappointment  of  the  machinations  of  the 
evil.  We  see  it,  on  the  other  hand,  having  place  in  the 
heart  of  absolute  love  and  goodness,  where  selfishness 
is  a  name  unknown,  and  where  yet  the  very  fire  which 
warms  and  which  illuminates  is  a  fire  also  of  consuming 
fierceness  towards  the  evil  which  will  not  have  it  for 
its  good. 

Thus  the  text,  *  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry?'  passes 
on  into  the  text,  *  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not :'  upon  which 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  this  morning  in  the 
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their  own  departed  days  of  believing  and  worshipping- 
no  envious  lookings  upon  men  that  have  hope  and  cai 
gfive  reason  for  it — no  anxious,  no  pathetic  longings  that 
their  children  may  be  Christians — ^no  self-desponding,  no 
self-despairing  farewells  to  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
nearing  the  rapid  river,  and  able  to  gaze  stedfastly  as 
they  do  so  upon  the  golden  gfates  of  the  celestial  dty 
beyond  it  ? 

Brethren,  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  an  antagonist  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  fool  can  parody  verses  of  the  Bible ;  can 
say  smart  things  against  Creeds  or  Articles ;  can  raise  a 
laugh  against  the  peculiarities  of  conscientious  and 
God-fearing  men.  And  some  of  these  things  will  stay 
by  us  when  we  are  gone  forth  into  the  world  of 
trial  and  difficulty ;  will  rise  before  us  in  moments  of 
serious  devotion ;  will  mix  ludicrous  images  with  our 
prayers;  will  make  it  harder  to  be  good  than  it  need 
have  been,  even  when  the  great  turn  has  come  in  the 
direction  of  faith  and  duty. 

This  you  can  do,  if  you  will.  Yes,  you  may  read 
infidel  books,  and  reproduce  among  your  friends  their 
arguments  or  their  invectives.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
you  might  even  make  a  believer  into  an  infidel,  and  have 
the  misery  of  hearing,  late  on  in  life,  that  such  or  sudi 
an  associate  or  intimate  of  yours  here  has  lived  without 
God  in  the  world,  and  has  died  without  hope  in  his  end. 

Such  are  the  powers  which  we  possess  against  the 
truth  which  is  the  Gospel.  Thus  far  can  we  go,  and  no 
further.  We  may  stamp  out  its  influence  upon  our  own 
heart  or  upon  the  heart  of  a  brother.  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  as  much  in  soul   as  in  body. 
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The  will  is  the  man— and  the  will  is  free.  Why  God 
does  not  bind  it,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
another,  is  the  real  mystery — along  with  the  mystery  of 
evil  itself:  we  must  bow  before  it,  and  tremble. 

But  the  truth  itself,  which  is  the  Gospel — against  that 
you  have  no  power,  no,  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittle. 
'  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound,'  The  only,  only  ques- 
tion is,  shall  it  emancipate,  shall  it  gladden,  shall  it  save 
m^?  Others,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  it  is 
stirring,  it  is  charming,  it  is  blessing  and  saving,  day  by 
day. 

If  we  can  do  nothing  against,  can  we  do  nothing 
fork? 

The  Gospel,  like  its  Lord,  is  unselfish.  It  seeks  not 
yours  but  you.  It  docs  not  want  your  help— it  wants 
your  happiness.  Not  till  you  have  embraced  it — not  till 
you  feel  its  light  and  its  heat — not  till  you  6nd  it  what 
the  Psalmist  calls  your  delight  and  your  counsellor — ■ 
will  it  accept  anything  of  you.  Generous,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing  Lord  I  Not  till  Thou  hast  saved,  can  we 
serve  Thee. 

But  then,  when  this  is,  we  can  do  something,  each 
one,  for  the  truth.  We  can  add  one  little  chapter,  one 
quiet  page,  to  its  evidences.  ^Ve  can  show  that  it  is 
powerful,  by  yielding  ourselves  to  Its  influence.  We  can 
show,  by  our  example,  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to- 
wards that  which  is  good,  that  which  is  happy,  that 
which  is  beautiful,  its  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
Yes,  we  can  say,  with  more  than  the  lips,  '  Come  and 
see,'  when  men  ask  you,  Is  there  anything  in  it  ?  can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 

So,  when  the  last  day  of  life  comes,  and,  with  your  will 
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by  an  attitude  towards  it  of  respect  and  deference,  of 
interest  and  gratitude.  They  can  assure  the  toilers  in 
the  field  of  science,  that,  so  far  from  dreading,  and  so 
far  from  disparaging  the  results  of  their  labour,  they 
recognize  in  them  fellow-workers  in  the  cause  of  God 
and  man ;  they  bid  them  God  speed ;  they  are  confident 
that  nothing  but  good  can  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
most  intense  study,  of  the  most  fearless  exploration,  of 
the  handywork  of  God  in  the  universe  of  His  creation. 

And  of  them  on  their  part  the  Christian  asks  two 
things  only— and  asks  even  these  for  the  very  truth's  sake. 
First,  that  science  will  continue  this  day,  as  in  the  years 
that  are  past,  to  worship  while  she  explores.  Secondly,  that 
at  all  events  she  will  exercise  towards  workers  in  other 
fields  that  forbearance  and  that  respectfulness  which 
they  manifest  towards  her;  that  she  will  never  allow 
herself,  lest  she  bring  into  just  disrepute  her  own  pro- 
vince of  truth,  to  speak  contemptuously  or  to  speak 
mockingly  of  their  efforts  or  of  their  subjects — as  though 
existence  itself,  as  though  at  any  rate  certainty,  were 
cribbed  and  cabined  in  the  visible  and  the  tangible  ;•  as 
though  there  were  no  vast  region  at  all  within  which 
telescope  and  microscope  give  no  vision — when  she 
must  know  that  she  herself  fills  but  a  small  place, 
however  important,  among  the  realities  of  man's  being, 
unable  to  explain  to  him  either  his  origin,  or  his  nature, 
or  his  destiny ;  unable  to  ignore,  yet  powerless  to  com- 
fort, his  sorrows ;  impotent  to  give  either  answer  to  his 
questionings,  satisfaction  to  his  aspirations,  peace  to  his 
troubled  conscience,  or  hope  to  his  dying  bed.  Science 
herself  may  be  a  fighter  against  the  truth.  She  is  so 
instantly  when  she  arrogates  to  herself  the  whole  of  it; 
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assuming  the  non-existence  of  a  world  which  may  be 
(for  what  she  can  possibly  know)  as  real  as  her  own — 
the  world  of  human  spirit,  and  the  world  of  the  life 
of  God. 

We  are  powerless  against  the  truth:  we  are  not 
powerless,  in  God's  strength^  for  it. 

2.  When  our  Lord  spoke,  as  He  sometimes  did,  of 
*  doing  the  truth,'  He  taught  us  that  the  text  has  place 
in  the  world  not  of  knowledge  but  of  life.  There  are 
such  things  as  reality  and  unreality,  truth  and  falsehood, 
in  the  realm  of  action.  When  we  speak  of  a  true  man 
and  a  false  man,  we  .are  pointing  in  this  direction; 
Virtue  is  truth,  in  contrast  with  vice.  Morality  is  truth, 
in  contrast  with  wickedness.  The  one  is  reality,  sub- 
stance, essence :  the  other  is  shadow,  semblance,  false- 
hood. Good  itself  is  truth,  in  contrast  with  evil,  which 
is  always  hollow,  shallow,  and  evanescent.  '  We  can  do 
nothing  against  the  truth,  but  only  for  it,'  has  an  ap- 
plication to  that  alternative  which  is  before  each  one 
of  us,  each  day,  in  the  management  of  himself. 

There  are  men — historical  persons,  some  of  them — 
who  have  thought,  in  this  sense,  to  do  something  against 
the  truth.  Men  who  have  defied  the  morality  of  their 
generation,  outraged  the  proprieties  of  society,  and 
hoped  by  the  force  of  position,  or  by  the  force  of 
genius,  to  put  down  virtue  herself,  to  the  extent  at  least 
of  their  own  persons  and  their  own  surroundings.  They 
have  tried  it — have  they  succeeded  ?  Has  it,  in  the  long 
run,  answered,  even  for  them?  Has  not  the  judgment 
of  the  very  next  generation,  has  not  the  judgment  (on 
the  whole)  even  of  their  own,  gone  against  them  ?  Has 
not  the  truth  been  too  strong  for  them?    In  nothing 
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has  the  application  of  the  word  '  truth '  to  morals  been 
more  powerfully  attested,  than  in  the  failure  of  these 
champions  of  a  new  licence,  whether  by  example  or  by 
writing,  to  move  from  its  firm  base,  by  one  inch  or  by 
one  hair's  breadth,  the  impregnable  rock  of  the  human 
instinct  as  to  the  virtuous  and  the  vile. 

But,  for  one  man  who  attempts  this  audacious  enter- 
prise, thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  hoped  to 
do  something  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  quieter  way 
against  that  truth  which  is  virtue.  Who,  almost,  in  this 
congregation,  can  look  back  to  no  day  and  no  year  of 
his  life  when  he  was,  in  his  own  hidden  self,  the  an- 
tagonist (in  this  sense)  of  the  truth  ?  Where  is  he — so 
happy  shall  I  call  him,  or  so  self-ignorant?  who  could 
have  stood  up  in  that  grim  circle  of  Pharisaic  accusers 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  One  sinless,  *  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  the  stone?' 
It  was  not  only  that  particular  assemblage — it  would 
have  been  the  same  if  it  could  have  happened  here 
to-day — which  went  out,  convicted  by  its  own  con- 
science, beginning  at  the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last. 

Then  the  appeal  lies  to  all  of  us.  And  it  is  this — Did 
you  find,  in  that  day  or  in  that  year  of  sinning,  that 
you  were  able,  practically,  to  do  anything  against  the 
truth?  Did  you  find,  or  did  any  man  ever  find,  that 
he  had  any  real  success  in  that  war?  Was  it  happiness, 
was  it  peace,  while  the  sin  reigned  in  you  ?  Was  there 
not  always  something,  call  it  what  you  might,  which 
embittered  the  day  after,  if  not  the  night  of,  the  sinning  ? 
Can  you  hesitate  to  say  that  you  had  proof — a  proof 
coextensive  and  commensurate  with  your  experience 
of  the  matter — that  there  was  a  power  around  you  and 
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over  you  which  on  the  whole  (to  use  a  modem  phrase) 
made  for  righteousness  ? 

No  man  grown  to  man's  estate  will  feel  the  slightest 
disposition  to  gainsay  the  old  utterance,  There  is  no 
doubt  on  which  side  God  is,  in  the  great  world-wide 
and  age-long  war  between  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  not 
needful  to  bring  into  the  question  probabilities  (though 
they  are  great)  of  detection  and  punishment,  of  disgrace 
and  ruin,  as  the  result  and  consequence  of  sinning.  You 
need  not  wait  for  these;  possibly,  just  possibly,  you 
might  wait  long  for  them.  But  there  is  a  witness  never 
waited  for ;  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  the*man  that  is  in 
him.  He  that  would  do  anything  ag^ainst  the  truth  of 
virtue,  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world — no,  he  must 
needs  go  out  of  himself.  It  is  only — if  it  is  even  then — 
it  is  only  by  drugging  and  deadening  conscience,  through 
a  length  and  an  obstinacy  of  sinning  which  makes  the 
man  himself  half  beast  half  devil — it  is  only  thus  that 
you  can  succeed  in  doing  anything  against  the  truth, 
even  in  your  own  single  being.  And  who  shall  call  this 
a  victory,  which  is  to  be  won  only  by  a  moral  suicide, 
which  knows  neither  repentance  nor  forgiveness,  whether 
in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come  ? 

Brethren,  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth  which 
is  virtue.     Can  we  do  something  for  it  ? 

I  address  here,  in  large  part,  a  congregation  of  the 
young.  In  the  same  degree  is  this  an  assembly  powerful, 
if  it  will  have  it  so,  in  the  cause  of  the  truth.  It  is  com- 
paratively little  to  see  an  old  man,  or  to  see  a  family 
man,  or  to  see  a  clergyman,  virtuous.  It  is  expected 
of  him.  Men  think  too  slightingly,  sometimes,  of  the 
difficulty,  for  some  men,  of  being  virtuous  ever.     But  the 
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terror,  and  the  horror,  of  being  vicious  under  those 
circumstances,  operates,  no  doubt,  powerfully  in  aid  of 
higher  motives,  where  the  case  is  so.  Who  shall  speak 
of  the  *  power  for  the  truth*  which  is  yours,  young 
brethren,  in  the  place  and  at  the  age  of  this  present? 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  life  is  young,  and  the  snares 
are  many,  and  the  observation  is  close  and  vigilant,  is 
the  marvel  for  some,  the  admiration  for  some,  the 
persuasion  for  some,  the  envy  (unspoken)  for  many, 
if  you  stand  stedfast — if  so  much  as  the  breath  of 
suspicion  never  touches  you.  Then  can  you  plead, 
here  and  there,  for  truth  against  the  lie,  and  be  listened 
to.  Then  can  you,  without  pleading — and  the  eloquence 
of  silence  is  ever  the  noblest — influence  one  or  two, 
of  your  nearest  and  dearest,  at  that  age  when  love  is  so 
strong  and  devotion  so  ardent,  to  walk  with  you  or 
after  you  in  the  way  of  purity  which  is  the  way  of 
peace.  You  are  powerless,  in  the  long  run,  against  the 
truth  ;  but  you  are  mighty  and  shall  prevail  if  you  are 
for  it. 

3.  When  St.  Paul  used  the  word  *  truth,'  he  was  not 
thinking  of  science,  he  was  scarcely  thinking  of  virtue. 
*  The  truth '  for  St.  Paul  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  it 
embodied  in  Jesus  Christ,  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  Our 
last  word  to-day  must  read  the  divine  maxim  before  us 
in  that  sense,  with  that  interpretation. 

*  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth.'  *  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely*— these,  for  St.  Paul  and  for  all  who  are  like- 
minded  with  him,  are  contained  and  concentrated  in  the 
Gospel.     And  what  he  here  says  is,  that  over  one  who 
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lives  the  Gospel  the  arm  of  judgment,  even  of  apo- 
stolical judgment,  is  instantly  arrested  and  paralyzed ; 
*  for  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  Gospel  but  for  it.* 

Many  are  they  in  our  own  age,  many  have  there  been 
in  past  generations,  who  think  or  thought  that  they 
could  (in  this  sense)  do  something  against  the  truth/ 
Open  antagonists  and  secret,  outspoken  infidels  and 
false  brethren,  have  tried  to  bring  the  faith  of  Christ 
into  doubt,  disrepute,  or  ridicule ;  have  assailed  it  from 
within,  by  parading  its  discrepancies  and  its  difficulties  ; 
have  assailed  it  from  without,  by  pronouncing  the  whole 
thing,  the  whole  conception,  a  self-contradiction  and  a 
monstrosity.  Now  and  then  they  have  even  seemed  to 
make  a  point,  to  strike  down  a  champion,  to  lay  low  a 
standard-bearer — in  some  comer  of  the  field,  to  have  made 
an  impression,  to  have  gained  a  victory.  St.  Paul  saySj 
All  this  may  have  been,  may  be  again :  men  have  seemed 
to  do  something  against  the  truth— chiefly  because  of  the 
timidity  of  professed  believers,  who  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth,  and  count  the  faith  slain  when  in  reality  it  is 
neither  scarred  nor  touched.  But,  he  adds,  turn  away 
for  a  moment,  and  then  look  again — is  the  truth  over- 
borne? Is  the  Gospel  weaker  to-day  than  it  was  five, 
ten,  fifteen  centuries  aforetime  ?  Were  there  ever  more 
diligent  students  of  the  Bible,  were  there  ever  more 
earnest  men  of  prayer,  were  there  ever  more  holy  lives, 
were  there  ever  more  Christian  deaths,  than  in  this 
eightieth  year  of  this  nineteenth  age?  Are  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  faith  satisfied?  Are  they  at  peace  in 
themselves  ?  Can  they  look  with  any  one  hope  to  the 
leap  into  darkness  which  for  them  is  dying?  Do  you 
hear  no  laments  over  their  own  lost  convictions,  over 
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their  own  departed  days  of  believing  and  worshipping— 
no  envious  lookings  upon  men  that  have  hope  and  can 
give  reason  for  it — no  anxious,  no  pathetic  longings  that 
their  children  may  be  Christians — no  self-desponding,  no 
self-despairing  farewells  to  Christian  brothers  and  sisters 
nearing  the  rapid  river,  and  able  to  gaze  stedfastly  as 
they  do  so  upon  the  golden  gates  of  the  celestial  city 
beyond  it  ? 

Brethren,  we  do  not  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  an  antagonist  of  the 
Gospel.  Any  fool  can  parody  verses  of  the  Bible  ;  can 
say  smart  things  against  Creeds  or  Articles ;  can  raise  a 
laugh  against  the  peculiarities  of  conscientious  and 
God-fearing  men.  And  some  of  these  things  will  stay 
by  us  when  we  are  gone  forth  into  the  world  of 
trial  and  difficulty;  will  rise  before  us  in  moments  of 
serious  devotion ;  will  mix  ludicrous  images  with  our 
prayers;  will  make  it  harder  to  be  good  than  it  need 
have  been,  even  when  the  great  turn  has  come  in  the 
direction  of  faith  and  duty. 

This  you  can  do,  if  you  will.  Yes,  you  may  read 
infidel  books,  and  reproduce  among  your  friends  their 
arguments  or  their  invectives.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
you  might  even  make  a  believer  into  an  infidel,  and  have 
the  misery  of  hearing,  late  on  in  life,  that  such  or  such 
an  associate  or  intimate  of  yours  here  has  lived  without 
God  in  the  world,  and  has  died  without  hope  in  his  end. 

Such  are  the  powers  which  we  possess  against  the 
truth  which  is  the  Gospel.  Thus  far  can  we  go,  and  no 
further.  We  may  stamp  out  its  influence  upon  our  own 
heart  or  upon  the  heart  of  a  brother.  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  as  much  in  soul  as  in  body. 
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The  will  is  the  man— and  the  will  is  free.  Why  God 
does  not  bind  it,  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
another,  is  the  real  mystery — along  with  the  mystery  of 
evil  itself:  we  must  bow  before  it,  and  tremble. 

But  the  truth  itself,  which  is  the  Gospel — against  that 
you  have  no  power,  no,  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittle. 
*  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound.*  The  only,  only  ques» 
tion  is,  shall  it  emancipate,  shall  it  gladden,  shall  it  save 
me  ?  Others,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  it  is 
stirring,  it  is  charming,  it  is  blessing  and  saving,  day  by 
day. 

If  we  can  do  nothing  against,  can  we  do  nothing 
for  it  ? 

The  Gospel,  like  its  Lord,  is  unselfish.  It  seeks  not 
yours  but  you.  It  does  not  want  your  help — it  wants 
your  happiness.  Not  till  you  have  embraced  it — not  till 
you  feel  its  light  and  its  heat — not  till  you  find  it  what 
the  Psalmist  calls  your  delight  and  your  counsellor — 
will  it  accept  anything  of  you.  Generous,  disinterested, 
self-sacrificing  Lord  I  Not  till  Thou  hast  saved,  can  we 
serve  Thee. 

But  then,  when  this  is,  we  can  do  something,  each 
one,  for  the  truth.  We  can  add  one  little  chapter,  one 
quiet  page,  to  its  evidences.  \Ve  can  show  that  it  is 
powerful,  by  yielding  ourselves  to  its  influence.  We  can 
show,  by  our  example,  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to- 
wards that  which  is  good,  that  which  is  happy,  that 
which  is  beautiful,  its  enemies  themselves  being  judges. 
Yes,  we  can  say,  with  more  than  the  lips,  *  Come  and 
see,'  when  men  ask  you.  Is  there  anything  in  it  ?  can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 

So,  when  the  last  day  of  life  comes,  and,  with  your  will 
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or  against  it,  you  must  stretch  forth  helpless  hands,  and 
be  girded  for  the  mysterious  journey ;  your  last  breath 
shall  be  drawn,  not  in  the  disconsolate  cry,  *  O  Galilean, 
Thou  hast  conquered !  *  but  rather  in  the  confiding  utter- 
ance, hallowed  by  the  dying  lips  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit.* 


XLIV. 

USES  OF  ANGER. 

Jonah  iv.  4. 

Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  f 

EpheaiaiiB  iv.  26. 
Be  ye  angry y  and  sin  not. 

The  former  text  implies  that  there  is  an  anger  which 
is  sinful;  and  the  latter  text  implies  that  there  is  an 
anger  which  is  not  sinful.  The  difference  does  not  lie 
exactly  in  the  feeling  itself.  Anger  is  anger — a  primary 
element  of  our  nature,  which  distinctions  and  even  defi- 
nitions would  rather  obscure  than  elucidate — anger  is 
anger,  wherever  and  whenever  it  rises :  the  difference 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  character  or  even  in  the  degree 
of  the  emotion,  but  rather  in  the  motive  which  rouses 
it,  and  the  object  towards  which  it  is  directed. 

Scripture  is  full  of  examples  of  both  kinds  of  anger. 
Jonah  was  angry  at  the  salvation  of  Nineveh :  it  was  the 
anger  of  a  mortified  vanity  and  a  wounded  self-love. 
Jonah  was  angry  when  his  gourd  withered :  it  was  the 
anger  of  bodily  discomfort  and  an  insubordinate  will. 
When  the  anger  is  interpreted,  and  traced  to  its  source, 
God  Himself  was  the  object  of  it — in  the  one  case,  the 
God  of  providence,  in  the  other  case,  the  God  of  grace. 
The  elder  brother  in  the  Parable  was  angry  at  the 
festivity  which  welcomed  home  the  prodigal :  it  was  the 
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anger  of  a  most  irrational  jealousy,  of  an  utterly  selfish 
and  heartless  pride.  The  disciples  were  angry  at  the 
waste  of  the  ointment,  lavished  by  warm-hearted  love 
upon  the  holy  guest  at  Bethany.  St.  John  tells  us  that 
it  was  Judas  who  suggested  the  indignation,  and  he  also 
tells  us  the  motive  of  it. 

All  these  are  instances  of  the  bad  anger;  but  they 
stand  not  alone.  The  Master  of  the  house  (in  one  of 
the  Parables)  is  angry  at  the  ungrateful  and  insolent 
neglect  of  his  invitation :  there  the  anger  is  the  anger 
of  God  Himself,  and  connects  itself  with  a  multitude  of 
passages  in  which  indignation  is  blended  with  sorrow, 
and  that  sorrow  is  the  unselfish  lament  of  Deity  over 
a  self-exiled  and  self-ruined  soul.  Sometimes  we  read 
of  anger  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  one  place, 
grief  is  expressly  coupled  with  it  i  *  He  looked  round 
about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts : '  it  did  not  check  for  a  moment 
the  virtue  that  went  out  from  Him,  for  the  healing,  then 
and  there,  of  the  palsied  hand  before  Him.  In  other 
places,  the  anger  is  not  so  called  by  name;  but  we 
read  it  in  the  language  or  in  the  action.  When  He 
said  to  St.  Peter,  *Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan — thou 
art  a  stumbling-block  unto  me,*  we  have  to  look  below 
the  surface  for  the  explanation ;  and  we  find  it  in  the 
fact,  that  St.  Peter's  rebuke  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
passion  had  in  it  a  temptation  to  evade  it:  the  voice 
was  Peter  s  voice,  but  the  thought  was  the  thought  of 
Satan ;  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  which  bade  Him  take  without  delay  the 
kingdom  for  His  possession,  only  doing  for  it  a  moment's 
homage  to  the  usurper  who  called  it  his  to  keep  or  to 
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give  away.  In  another  memorable  case,  where  it  is 
unduly  softened  down  in  the  English  Version,  we  can 
read,  in  the  original,  the  mention  of  an  indignation 
mastering  itself  with  a  paroxysm  of  self-control :  it  is 
where,  approaching  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  He  is  twice 
said  to  be  moved  with  an  inward  anger  which  shook 
the  whole  frame :  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  cause,  and 
we  seem  to  find  it  in  that  sense  of  the  ruin  wrought  by 
sin,  of  which  death  and  mourning  are  the  symptoms, 
and  which  could  only  be  reversed  and  undone  by  the 
sin-bearing  and  the  sin-offering  of  the  Son  of  Grod 
Himself. 

Thus  we  trace  the  operation  of  anger  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  manifestations.  We  see  it  in  the  leader 
himself  of  the  powers  of  evil,  who,  after  the  mighty 
defeat  and  judgment  of  the  Cross  and  the  Ascension, 
comes  down  (it  is  written)  from  his  forfeited  ascendancy 
'having  great  wrath,  as  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a 
short  time/  and  *  goes  to  make  war  with  those  who  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  We  see  it  in  all  the  workings  of  low  motive 
and  vile  affection — envy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  good, 
rage  at  every  disappointment  of  the  machinations  of  the 
evil.  We  see  it,  on  the  other  hand,  having  place  in  the 
heart  of  absolute  love  and  goodness,  where  selfishness 
is  a  name  unknown,  and  where  yet  the  very  fire  which 
warms  and  which  illuminates  is  a  fire  also  of  consuming 
fierceness  towards  the  evil  which  will  not  have  it  for 
its  good. 

Thus  the  text,  *  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry?'  passes 
on  into  the  text,  *  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not :'  upon  which 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  this  morning  in  the 
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way  of  direct  interpretation,  beyond  the  passing  remark 
that  it  is  a  quotation  from  the  fourth  Psalm  as  it  stands 
in  the  Greek  Bible  ;  the  Hebrew  being  capable  of  either 
rendering — *Be  ye  angry/  or,  *  Stand  in  awe;'  and  St 
Paul  not  being  concerned  in  the  question  between  the 
two,  but  following  his  usual  practice  of  quoting  from 
the  Greek. 

The  special  turn  given  to  the  saying  is  to  be  readily 
learned  from  the  context.  From  general  charges  St. 
Paul  has  passed  to  particular  exhortations;  amongst 
which  he  places  first  the  duty  of  truth,  and  secondly 
the  duty  of  love.  *  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not,'  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following  clause,  *Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath ; '  and  has  this  sense  fixed  upon 
it — in  accordance  with  an  idiom  common  to  proverbs— 
*  If  ye  be  angry,'  as  anger  will  (and  sometimes  ought  to) 
rise,  *  sin  not '  by  cherishing  it ;  dismiss  it  from  your 
mind  before  you  sleep  ;  *  neither  give  place  to  the  devil' 
by  fostering  an  angry  temper,  the  sure  and  easy  inlet 
of  many  temptations  and  of  many  crimes. 

The  maxim  thus  understood  has  a  voice  for  all  of  us. 
Anger  need  not  be  sin,  but  in  human  hearts  it  always 
borders  upon  it.  Anger  cherished  and  fostered  is  a  sin 
at  once :  for  one  case  in  which  anger  is  pure  and  noble, 
there  are  a  thousand  cases  in  which  it  is  a  mixed  good 
from  the  first,  and  becomes  an  unmixed  evil  in  its  course  : 
therefore  watch  it  jealously  in  its  rising,  and  limit  it 
narrowly  in  its  lasting. 

In  what  remains  I  shall  detach  St.  Paul's  words  from 
the  context,  and  speak  of  that  *  being  angry  without 
sinning '  which  seems  to  be  in  some  danger  of  being  left 
out  of  sight  in  the  Christian  ethics  of  this  generation. 
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I.  There  is  a  feeling  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
moral  indignation ;  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  other 
kinds  of  anger,  more  or  less  selfish  and  self-asserting, 
and  in  the  same  degree  unworthy  and  demoralizing. 
We  have  noticed  some  examples  of  the  latter — such  as 
anger  at  an  inconvenience,  at  a  slight,  at  a  disappoint- 
ment, or  even  at  a  providence.  Of  this  kind  are  all  those 
broodings  over  the  superior  advantage  or  happiness  of 
other  ranks  or  other  people,  over  the  circumstances  of 
the  station  or  the  education  or  the  success  in  life,  over 
the  events  which  make  a  home  dreary,  or  over  the 
natural  temperament  which  makes  a  heart  gloomy,  or 
over  the  peculiar  predispositions  and  tendencies  which 
make  it  doubly  difficult  to  be  good — all  of  which, 
when  thoroughly  sifted,  are  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
what  St.  Paul  calls  a  *  replying  against  God,'  and  belong 
therefore  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jonah  with  whose  anger 
God  remonstrates,  rather  than  to  the  spirit  which  breathed 
in  the  displeasure  of  the  hospitable  King,  or  in  the  half 
anger  half  grief  felt  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  hypocrisy  and  unbelief. 

Moral  indignation  is  characterized  chiefly  by  this,  that 
it  is  quite  unselfish.  It  is  the  feeling  which  rises  in  the 
breast  of  a  man — I  use  the  word  *  man '  in  its  true  sense 
— when  he  reads  of  or  looks  upon  the  illtreatment  of 
an  animal,  or  the  deception  of  a  child,  or  the  insulting 
of  a  woman.  To  stand  by  and  see  these  things  without 
remonstrance  or  without  interference,  is  no  forbearance  ; 
it  is  a  cowardice,  it  is  an  unmanliness,  it  is  a  sin.  In 
such  cases,  to  be  angry  is  a  virtue,  and  not  to  be  angry 
is  a  sin.  Yet  how  rare  in  these  days,  by  comparison — 
how  rare  certainly  in  whole  neighbourhoods  both   of 
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town  and  country— how  rare  (we  must  almost  fear)  in  one 
whole  rank  and  class  of  our  people — is  the  anger  the  want 
of  which  is  disgraceful.  Our  police  courts  are  full  of  the 
record  alike  of  brutal  outrage  and  of  an  even  more 
brutal  indifference.  *  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not ' — nay, 
sin  not  by  not  being  angry — is  a  maxim  uttered  in  vain 
to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  calling  themselves 
both  Englishmen  and  Christians. 

It  is  a  higher  exercise  of  the  same  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, to  feel  where  it  does  not  see — where  it  only  reflects 
and  meditates  upon  the  misery  and  the  wickedness  and 
the  living  death  which  hangs  so  heavily  and  so  hope- 
lessly upon  the  world.  This,  I  think,  it  must  have  been, 
which  made  Jesus  Christ  sigh  over  the  deaf  stammerer 
upon  whom  He  was  about  to  speak  and  to  work  the 
Ephphatha,  or  groan  as  He  drew  nigh  the  containing 
grave  which  He  was  about  instantly  to  open  and  to 
empty.  He  could  see  to  the  height  and  to  the  depth; 
take  in  two  worlds  and  two  eternities ;  measure  the  thing 
seen  by  the  thing  not  seen,  and  be  angry  as  well  as 
sorrowful  at  the  sin  which  had  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  death  by  sin. 

2.  There  is  place,  again,  and  room  for  anger,  not  only 
in  the  contemplation  of  wrong,  but  in  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  temptation.  I  speak  to-day,  doubtless,  to 
some  who  have  been  thrown  into  companionships  which 
have  severely  tried  the  constancy  of  their  virtue.  These 
matters,  I  firmly  believe,  are  not  quite  as  they  once 
were,  in  the  shops  and  in  the  offices  and  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  London.  There  have  been  powerful  influences 
at  work,  of  late  years,  to  counteract  and  to  outmanoeuvre 
them.    The  Christianity  of  our  great  towns  has  come  to 
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the  rescue;  and  a  goodly  organism  of  softening,  civilizing, 
and  hallowing  agencies  is  now  established  everywhere, 
giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  of  brotherhood 
to  a  young  man  first  arriving  at  the  place  which  other- 
wise would  be  rather  a  battlefield  for  him  than  a  home, 
and  making  him  feel  that,  if  not  numerically,  yet  at 
least  in  power,  they  that  are  with  him  will  be  more  than 
they  that  are  against  him,  if  he  will  but  be  true  to  him- 
self, and  take  his  stand  resolutely  on  the  side  of  good. 

Yet  all  this  cannot,  ought  not  (for  his  soul's  eventual 
welfare)  to  screen  him  altogether  from  temptation  and 
the  tempter.  This  world  is  not  meant  to  be  a  lounging- 
place  or  sauntering-place  for  souls  any  more  than  for 
bodies.  And  therefore  a  young  man  of  the  best  in- 
tentions, even  of  some  formed  Christian  habits,  will 
encounter,  first  or  last,  here  if  not  there,  thus  if  not 
thus,  a  foe  in  disguise,  of  soft  speech  probably  but  of 
dat^erous  design,  to  his  peace  and  to  his  virtue.  Most 
unexpected,  most  improbable,  may  be  the  quarter  of 
the  attack  ;  but  life  and  death  hang  upon  the  issue. 

I  may  seem  to  counsel  a  strange  expedient ;  but  I 
think  that  I  speak  with  reason  and  Scripture  when  I 
bring  in  here  the  saying,  '  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not.' 
Ves,  there  is  an  indignation,  there  is  even  a  resentment, 
there  is  even  a  rage  and  fury,  which  may  be  employed, 
without  offence  to  the  Gospel,  in  repelling  such  an 
assault.  Nor  is  that  anger  necessarily  misplaced,  be- 
cause the  lips  of  friendship  or  love  are  those  which 
play  the  seducer,  Peter's  words  and  thoughts  were 
gentle  and  loving,  when  he  spoke  the  '  Be  it  far  from 
Thee,  Lord,  to  suffer  and  die ; '  yet  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  '  Get  thee  behind  me,'  and  found  the  title 
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of  Peter  the  rock  suddenly  exchanged  for  that  of  Satan 
the  tempter.  *  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not.'  That  which 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  does  in  guarding  the 
apple  of  the  eye  from  a  sudden  assault  of  hand  or 
weapon,  that  the  natural  feeling  (natural  till  it  is  blunted 
by  habits  of  sinning)  of  personal  dignity  is  intended  to 
do  for  the  morality  of  the  life.  It  needs  not  many 
words  to  utter  or  to  enforce  it :  bad  men  are  quicker 
than  any  in  the  diagnosis  of  strength  or  weakness  in 
those  for  whom  they  lay  snares.  Never  was  word  more 
true  or  more  practical  than  that  of  St.  James,  *  Resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you ' — yes,  the  tempter, 
like  the  bully,  is  a  coward ;  the  very  eye  undimmed  by 
sinning  will  scare  him  off,  like  the  rising  sun  of  the 
Psalmist,  to  lay  him  down  in  his  den.  *Be  ye  angry 
and  sin  not'  has  been  exemplified  again  and  again, 
in  its  truth  and  in  its  power,  in  the  experience  of  the 
man,  young  or  old,  who  would  none  of  the  tempter's 
enticement  or  of  the  companionship  of  the  profligate. 

3.  I  have  yet  one  application  of  the  text,  which  some 
of  you  will  feel  to  be  the  most  just  of  all  and  the  most 
appropriate. 

The  doctrine  of  a  personal  tempter,  expressed  or  im- 
plied almost  on  every  page  of  the  Bible,  is  a  truth  full 
of  warning,  and  not  without  even  its  aspect  of  comfort. 
That  there  is  a  kingdom  and  empire  of  evil,  having  its 
emissaries  and  its  ambassadors  (St.  Paul  says  in  this 
Epistle)  in  the  very  air  we  breathe,  using  our  oami 
passions  and  appetites,  our  own  affections  and  impulses, 
as  the  weapons  and  implements  of  its  tempting,  is  a 
truth  which  explains  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
experience,  and  consists  with  all  of  them.     It  seems  to 
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be  a  legitimate  use  of  the  text,  to  bid  you  enter  into 
the  feeling  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  gigantic  network  of  evil,  and  to  cherish  a  deep 
sense  of  the  wroHg  done  to  God  and  man  by  that 
usurpation  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  life  as 
the  field  of  action  for  a  power  so  busy,  so  skilful,  and 
so  maleyolent. .  Yes,  if  we  could  be  indignant,  if  we 
could  be  angry,  when  the  wicked  thought  is  shot  into 
us,  we  know  not  whence,  yet  with  such  strength  of  arm 
and  such  skill  of  aim,  it  would  rouse  the  man  in  us  to 
quench  it  instantly,  as  St.  Paul  bids  us,  in  the  shield 
of  faith. 

But  is  the  feeling  quite  foreign  to  some  of  my  hearers, 
that  we  may  charge  even  the  devil  foolishly  ?  I  mean, 
that  we  may  indolently  and  almost  self-complacently 
ascribe  to  the  great  tempter,  things  which  require  no 
explanation  beyond  that  of  our  own  weakness,  our  own 
carelessness,  or  our  own  presumption  ?  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  tempter  is  both  true 
and  salutary :  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  wrest 
it,  like  other  Christian  doctrines,  to  our  own  hurt  or  our 
own  undoing. 

Are  there  not  perhaps  those  in  this  congregation,  who 
might  truly  and  profitably  say  this  to  the  preacher  ?  '  The 
moral  indignation  which  you  have  advocated  as  towards 
the  coward  and  the  ruffian  of  this  world — the  moral  in- 
dignation which  you  have  advocated  as  against  the  human 
tempter,  and  as  against  the  diabolical  tempter  himself — 
seems  to  have  place,  also,  in  a  region  nearer  home,  even 
in  the  inner  being  which  is  I  myself.  When  I  think  of  the 
opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed,  both  in  the  form  of 
good  instruction,  and  of  beneficial  companionship,  and 
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of  Christian  influence,  and  even  of  divine  grace,  I  seem 
unable  to  lay  my  faults  and  my  sins  at  any  door  but 
my  own.  I  seem  to  want  no  tempter,  human  or  spiritual, 
to  account  for  anything  wrong,  whether  in  my  temper, 
feeling,  or  conduct.  The  indignation  which  I  try  to  turn 
in  some  other  direction  seems  all  to  recoil  and  con- 
centrate itself  upon  my  own  wonderful  stupidity,  per- 
verseness,  and  weakness.  I  read  the  precept  of  anger 
as  saying,  Be  angry  with  yourself  and  sin  not :  let  the 
time  past  suffice  you :  let  the  time  of  this  ignorance 
and  of  this  folly  and  of  this  fatuity  go  at  last  and  bury 
itself:  awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not:  see  if  a 
moral  indignation,  powerful  against  others,  may  not 
beneficially  be  tried  against  yourself:  see  if  even  the 
wicked  one  may  not  be  unjustly  and  untruly  credited 
with  all  your  offences — if  there  may  not  be  benefit,  as 
well  as  justice,  in  being  angry  at  last  with  yourself,  and 
using  that  anger  as  a  help,  a  subsidiary  help  under  the 
grace  of  God,  against  that  perpetual  sinning,  alternating 
(it  may  be)  with  a  perpetual  half-repenting,  of  which, 
however  it  may  deceive  itself,  the  end  is  death.* 

That  it  may  be  so — that  you  may  begin  indeed  to 
know  a  higher  and  better  life — I  must  urge  you  to  be 
firm  with  yourself  in  using  the  means.  If  you  will 
handle  the  pitch,  you  must  be  defiled.  If  you  will 
cultivate  the  society  of  the  dissolute — even  of  the  giddy, 
even  of  the  trifling — you  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  influence.  Of  what  use  might  you  be,  or  might  you 
have  been — it  is  a  sorrowful  thought— if  your  own  life 
had  been  purer  and  nobler!  As  it  is,  you  must  wait 
awhile;  wait  till  the  self-indignation  has  ripened  into 
the  not  sinning;   wait  till  the  lost  innocence  has  been 
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replaced  by  the  new  grace,  and  you  can  go  forth  again 
a  strong  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Meanwhile  you  must  cultivate  the  atmosphere  which 
is  congenial  to  the  growth  in  grace.  You  must  eschew 
those  books  (as  well  as  those  companions)  which  make 
a  mock  at  sin ;  which  paint  virtue  in  a  ludicrous  shape ; 
which  represent  faith  as  folly,  and  selfishness,  more 
or  less  veiled,  as  the  only  motive  of  man  and  the  only 
wisdom.  Read  the  Bible.  There  you  are  on  holy  ground 
and  under  an  open  sky.  Pray  for  light  to  walk  by — 
*one  step  enough.'  Be  regular  in  worship  and  com- 
munion ;  practising  the  life  of  heaven  till  it  becomes 
natural.  So,  by  little  and  little,  calling  in  the  help  of 
God,  you  shall  find  it.  About  your  path  and  about  your 
bed  shall  the  Presence  be,  manifesting  itself  now  and 
then  by  sign  and  token,  but  always  there — a  real,  a 
spiritual,  a  powerful  presence,  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 


XLV. 

ANOTHER'S   BURDEN,  AND   YOUR  OWN. 

Galatiana  vi.  2,  5. 

Bear  ye  one  another^  s  burdens^  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  .  ,  • 
For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

The  two  verses  are  not  consecutive.  And  the  Greek 
word  for  *  burden '  is  different  in  the  two.  Still  there  is 
on  the  surface  one  of  those  Bible  discrepancies,  of  which 
scepticism  talks  so  much,  and  for  which  Inspiration  cares 
so  little. 

Here,  on  one  page,  within  two  short  sentences  of  each 
other,  the  same  writer,  a  man  of  accurate  thought  and 
versatile. expression,  utters  these  two  opposite  sayings, 
and  stays  not  to  reconcile  them,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,'  and  *  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own.* 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  two  maxims,  set 
side  by  side,  read  with  their  contexts,  and  explained  by 
their  original  applications,  make  up  a  complete  manual 
of  holy  living,  in  its  two  constituent  parts,  of  charity 
and  piety. 

But  I  purpose  to-day  to  read  with  you  each  by  itself, 
and  to  follow  it  into  that  line  of  thought  which  it  seems 
naturally  to  open. 

I.  St.  Paul  is  bringing  to  a  close  the  most  severe  of 
all  his  Epistles.  He  has  been  cruelly  wounded  by  these 
Galatians  in  his  tenderest  affections.     With  true  Gallic 
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fickleness,  they  had  received  him  with  open  arms  on  his 
first  visit,  and  treated  him  with  marked  coldness  on  the 
second.  They  had  welcomed  him,  he  says,  the  first 
time,  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus  Himself;  they 
would  have  plucked  out  their  very  eyes  to  give  him  :  all 
was  satisfaction,  congratulation,  and  blessing.  The 
second  time  all  was  changed.  An  evil  influence  was  at 
work,  and  by  telling  them  the  truth  about  it  he  was 
become  their  enemy. 

Arrived  in  Ephesus,  and  pondering  these  painful  ex- 
periences, he  writes  the  letter  before  us.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  his  letters  which  begins  without  a  word  of  thank- 
fulness, and  continues  without  one  note  of  commendation 
But  it  shall  not  quite  end  thus.  That  lai^e  heart,  that 
loving  spirit,  could  scarcely  bear  the  strain  of  alienation 
from  so  much  as  one  of  his  churches.  The  sixth  chapter 
touches  a  tenderer  chord,  and,  when  he  calls  them  to  the 
exercise  of  sympathy,  he  cannot  withhold  or  disguise 
his  own. 

He  supposes  a  case,  then  (as  now)  of  perpetual  oc- 
currence— *a  man  overtaken  in  a  fault;'  surprised  by 
temptation  ere  he  can  summon  his  energies  for  resistance, 
and  now  lying  (as  it  were)  at  the  mercy  of  society  for 
one  kind  of  treatment  or  another  kind. 

St.  Paul  bids  the  unfallen  to  consider  themselves. 
How  easily  might  your  own  circumstances,  and  those  of 
this  fallen  brother,  have  been  reversed  or  interchanged. 
The  censor  of  to-day  may  become  the  criminal  of  to- 
morrow :  it  needs  but  to  change  the  name,  and  the 
story  may  be  told  of  you.  We  are  almost  on  the  edge 
of  an  argument  of  self-interest.  Think  how  glad  you  may 
be  to-morrow  of  a  tenderness  which  you  refuse  to-day. 
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Who  can  tell  what  subtle  snare  of  passion  or  affection 
may  be  laid,  and  successfully  laid,  for  the  most  virtuous, 
for  the  most  confident,  for  the  most  censorious  ? 

But  St.  Paul,  though  he  recognizes  this  possibility, 
does  not  so  apply  it.  He  rather  appeals  to  them  as 
Christians,  as  men  who  profess  themselves  'spiritual,' 
and  would  exercise  their  spirituality  upon  the  case  in 
question.  Then,  first,  he  says,  your  object  must  be  not 
to  bind  but  to  loose ;  not  to  fasten  the  chain,  but  to  un- 
tie it ;  not  to  fix  upon  the  fallen  the  prostrate  condition, 
but  to  lift  and  to  raise  him  out  of  it.  The  word  he 
employs  is  applied  elsewhere  to  the  mending  of  a  torn 
net,  or  the  setting  of  a  broken  bone.  It  is  as  though 
the  enclosure  of  duty  had  been  broken  through.  It  is  as 
though  one  limb  of  the  body  had  been  fractured  by  an 
accident.  To  repair  the  fence,  to  rejoin  and  reunite  the 
severed  ligaments — in  one  word,  and  in  every  sense,  to 
restore — must  be  the  task  which  you  set  yourselves  ;  as 
much  in  that  spirit  of  self-knowledge  which  is  at  once 
humility,  as  in  that  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  which  is 
the  law  of  Christ.  *  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.' 

The  first  thought  then  which  presses  upon  us  in 
reading  the  former  text  is,  Sin  is  a  burden.  The 
Psalmist  speaks  thus  of  his  own  sins*  *  They  are  like  a 
sore  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear.' 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sinner  himself  hugs 
his  chains,  or  is  in  love  with  his  bad  conscience.  He 
may  try  to  bear  himself  bravely,  or  to  bear  himself 
defiantly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  if  you  could 
follow  him  home  ;  if  you  could  watch  him  in  his  resting 
and  in  his  rising  ;  if  you  could  hear  the  sighs  or  see  the 
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tears  which  fruitlessly  bewail  the  lost  innocence,  and  the 
conscious  thraldom,  and  the  remorse  which  is  no  longer 
repentance,  and  the  struggle  which  is  no  longer  a  hope, 
and  the  dull  darkness  which  is  now  his  light,  and  the 
weary  load  of  self-shame  and  self-despair  which  is  now 
the  only  relic  of  what  once  called  itself  life  and  pro- 
mised him  liberty — you  would  see  why  St.  Paul  wrote 
that  word  '  burdens,'  and  bade  you,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
come  to  the  rescue  and  bear  them. 

Each  separate  transgression,  trespass,  offence,  is  so. 
Nay,  it  is  while  transgressions  are  exceptional  and  single 
that  this  is  most  especially  their  characteristic.  The 
poor  young  maiden,  for  the  first  time  fallen — fallen  by 
surprise,  fallen  by  deception,  fallen  more  than  half  by 
compulsion  —  she  is  the  sufferer,  she  is  the  mourner, 
she  is  the  burdened  one  :  by  degrees,  if  she  goes  on 
sinning,  she  will  feel  it  less.  In  this  congregation,  I 
shall  speak  rather  of  the  boy  or  young  man,  flattered, 
betrayed,  seduced  into  sinning.  While  the  fall  is  recent, 
while  the  sin  is  fresh,  while  it  is  a  first  offence  and  a  first 
experience,  how  different  is  the  weight  of  that  burden 
from  what  it  will  be  if  it  should  become  a  frequent  or 
a  daily  remorse.  Not  without  reason  does  St.  Paul  use 
the  word  'overtaken'— caught,  be  says,  by  anticipation  ; 
caught  by  the  tempter  without  notice,  without  warning, 
without  time  (as  it  were)  to  escape— and  then  adds  at 
once,  *  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens^ 

Brethren,  it  is  a  difficult  and  it  is  a  trying  thing  to  do. 
If  any  of  you  possess  God's  choicest  gift,  of  a  sympa- 
thetic nature  ;  if  people  see  in  your  very  face  the  word 
*  helper ; '  if  friends,  and  even  common  acquaintance, 
feel  that  in  you  they  have  one  who  can  understand,  one 
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who  can  enter  into,  and  feel  for,  a  sinner's  sorrow ;  you 
can  follow  St.  Paul  when  he  calls  the  sin-sorrow  a 
*  burden/  and  the  attempt  to  feel  with  it  a  vicarious 
burden-bearing.  Yes,  to  see  a  delicate  conscience  defiled 
by  a  guilty  self-knowledge  —  to  see  a  manly  spirit 
ashamed  of  itself,  and  a  noble  nature  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  of  forfeited  virtue,  and  a  hitherto  pure  heart 
having  lost  that  innocence  which  is  the  sight  of  God — it 
is  very  piteous,  it  is  heart-breaking,  so  much  as  to  look 
on.  But  what  if  that  spirit,  that  conscience,  that  heart, 
betakes  itself  to  you  in  its  anguish,  and  asks  you  for 
pity,  counsel,  help — if  it  confides  to  you  its  secret  load 
of  remorse,  and  says  to  you,  *  Bear  half  my  burden  ;  bear 
with  me,  bear  for  me,  if  thou  mayest,  this  weight  which 
is  crushing  me ' — have  you  had  experience  of  this  ?  If 
you  have,  you  will  know  that  St.  Paul  himself  is  laying 
a  burden  upon  us  when  he  bids  us  to  bear  another's. 
You  will  feel  that,  as  no  man  ought  lightly  to  enquire  into 
another's,  so  no  man  ought  lightly  so  much  as  to  tell  his 
own  sin ;  that  he  ought  very  humbly  and  very  tentatively 
to  crave  permission  to  confess  himself;  inasmuch  as  he 
may  be  altering  the  very  life  of  the  sympathizing  hearer : 
he  is  shifting  his  own  burden,  self-made  and  self-bound, 
to  another's  shoulder,  who  must  either  break  the  law  of 
Christ  by  refusing  it,  or  rise  to  a  *  measure  of  stature ' 
which  is  not  every  man's,  to  accept  it. 

And  yet  it  is  written,  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens.' 
We  are  sent  into  this  world  not  to  enjoy  but  to  do  ;  and 
one  half  of  the  doing  is  a  duty  towards  our  fellows. 
And  as  *  every  man  hath  his  proper  gift  of  God,  one 
after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that,'  so  is  it  here. 
The  burdens  are  manifold — so  is  the  bearing.     There 
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are  men  useful  in  their  generation,  who  have  no  capacity 
for  sympathy.  There  are  men  of  some  sympathy  in 
sorrow,  who  have  no  sympathy  at  all  for  spiritual  sorrow. 
There  are  men  who  can  feel  for  some  spiritual  sorrows — 
doubt,  perhaps,  or  difficulty,  or  darkness — who  cannot  feel 
for  such  sorrows  as  they  count,  and  justly  count,  trace- 
able to  a  man's  own  fault,  to  a  man's  own  wrongdoing. 
Cultivate,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  the  highest,  because  the 
rarest,  of  graces.  Turn  not  ^side  from  the  man  who  is 
a  sorrower  because  he  is  a  sinner.  Treat  his  case  as 
you  would  that  of  one  labouring  under  an  unsightly  or 
noisome  disease.  Let  him  not  see  disgust,  let  him  not 
suspect  self-comparison,  in  your  manner  towards  him. 
Be  as  Christ  was  when  He  touched  the  leper — mastering 
the  natural  repugnance  by  a  divine  effort  of  charity. 
And  whea  you  have  conquered  yourself  thus  far,  see  that 
you  indeed  lift  and  bear.  Make  the  misery  your  own. 
Minister  to  it  in  love,  minister  in  sincerity,  minister  in 
wisdom.  Heal  not  slightly.  Say  not  Peace,  till  peace  is 
truth.  Pray  for  guidance  in  the  suggestion  of  remedies. 
Give  time,  give  thought,  give  patience.  Look  to  the  end. 
That  end  is,  a  soul  dispossessed  and  repossessed — the 
devil  gone  out,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  entered  in. 

The  precept  of  St.  Paul  suggests  a  new  view  of  life. 
It  cuts  at  the  root  of  that  superficial,  luxurious,  indolent 
idea  of  the  life  of  others  and  of  our  own,  which  leaves 
out  of  the  reckoning  the  fact,  and  the  nature,  and 
the  consequences,  of  sin.  It  is  quite  possible  to  move 
amongst  all  these  and  ignore  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  bury  the  head  in  the  sand  and  see  nothing.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  to  refuse  any 
thought  which  is  either  shocking  to  composure,  or  stimu- 
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lating  to  seriousness.  But  this  is  the  very  opposite  of 
what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  the  words, '  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ* 

It  is  told  of  the  great  lawgi^ver  of  Israel  and  of  the 
world,  that  one  common  day  he  went  forth  from  the 
luxurious  palace  of  which  he  was  an  inmate,  that  he 
might  visit  the  quarters  of  his  brethren,  and  *  look  on 
their  burdens.'  That  day  was  the  day  of  his  life-choice 
and  of  his  life-decision.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  an 
Egyptian  smiting  an  Israelite,  and  his  heart  was  stirred 
within  him  to  an  interposition  which  might  cost  him 
his  home.  His  line  was  taken.  He  had  committed 
himself  to  his  nationality.  In  so  doing,  an  Apostle  tells 
us,  he  had  (more  or  less  consciously)  chosen  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  in  preference  to  the  treasures  of 
Egypt.  He  had  settled,  in  that  moment,  the  plan  of 
his  life;  and  he  never  looked  back,  till  he  was  laid 
by  more  than  angel  hands  in  his  mysterious  sepulchre 
on  Pisgah. 

It  is  a  true  type  of  that  which  has  happened  to  many 
a  young  man  entering  upon  the  career  of  the  temporal 
and  the  eternal.  Hitherto  he  has  lived  the  common  life 
of  all  men ;  has  eaten  and  drunken,  wrought  and  rested, 
accepted  the  present  and  recked  not  of  the  invisible. 
But  now  something  has  happened  to  open  the  tyt!^ 
of  the  young  man,  like  that  of  the  prophet's  servant 
in  Dothan,  to  see  the  mountain  full  of  chariots  and 
horses  of  fire;  to  see  the  reality  of  God's  presence, 
and  of  man's  behaviour  under  it ;  to  see  the  *  burdens* 
of  human  being,  the  loads  and  weights  laid  by  sin  upon 
consciences,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  moral  depres- 
sion and  the  spiritual  despondency  which  has  to  toil  its 
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weary  way  under  them.  It  is  just  the  looking  upon  the 
burdens  of  his  brethren  which  has  made  this  young  man 
real  and  serious  and  helpful,  instead  of  dreamy  or 
trifling  or  self-indulgent.  And  when  once  he  has  real- 
ized the  greatness  of  the  need,  God  will  open  to  him 
every  day  some  opportunity  of  ministering  to  it.  It  was 
but  one  week  ago  that  I  heard  with  joy  from  the  lips  of 
a  young  man,  of  no  special  position,  and  of  no  special 
advantage,  the  record  of  his  own  resolution  and  his 
own  effort — to  let  no  day  pass  by  him  without  making 
a  serious  endeavour  to  help  some  one  human  soul  in  its 
difficulties,  by  that  ministry  of  an  unostentatious,  a  bro- 
therly sympathy,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price.  Well  might  I  address  every  youthful  listener  in 
this  audience  in  words  spoken  once  by  our  Lord,  *  Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise.' 

2.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  precept,  *Bear  ye 
one  anothers  burdens,*  might  too  much  divert  the  at- 
tention, if  it  stood  alone,  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  personal  being.  Let  us  then  balance  it  by  a  few 
last  words  upon  the  second  maxim  of  the  text,  *  Every 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.' 

St.  Paul  imagines  the  case  of  one  who  might  fall  into 
that  vice  of  self-satisfaction  in  another's  wrongdoing, 
which  is  alike  offspring  and  parent  of  vanity  and  self- 
deception.  Looking  only  upon  the  falls  and  sins  of 
others,  a  man  might  think  himself  to  be  something 
when  he  is  nothing.  Therefore,  he  says,  let  every  man 
scrutinize  not  his  neighbour's  conduct  but  his  own ;  not 
hoping  to  rise  on  another  s  ruins,  nor  to  be  acquitted 
because  another  is  more  guilty  than  himself;  but  remem- 
bering always  that  in  the  end,  and  in  God's  judgment^ 

• 

I  1 
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every  man  will  have  to  bear  not  another's  burden  but 
his  own. 

There  is  a  propriety  in  the  contrast  between  the  two 
texts  in  the  Greek,  which  is  necessarily  left  without 
notice  in  the  English.  The  *  burdens '  of  the  second  verse 
are  *  loads  *  or  *  weights,*  and  no  more.  The  *  burden '  of 
the  fifth  verse  is  that  load  which  is  part  of  a  man's  own 
accoutrement ;  as  it  might  be  the  soldier's  specified 
allowance  of  baggage,  not  to  be  transferred,  and  not  to 
be  dispensed  with.  The  *  burdens  *  of  the  second  verse  are 
more  or  less  gratuitous,  arbitrary,  or  self-imposed ;  for 
they  mean  primarily  those  faults  and  sins  which  it  is  no 
duty  and  no  necessity  to  carry  at  all.  The  *  burden '  of 
the  fifth  verse  is  the  intransferable  responsibility  of  the 
character  and  of  the  life — that  which  makes  the  man 
here,  and  decides  the  destiny  hereafter. 

*  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden.* 

It  is  a  true  saying,  however  we  understand  it.  It  is 
true  of  all  heart-sorrows  and  of  all  life-cares.  It  is  true 
of  the  diflScult  duty  which  I  have  to  perform ;  it  is  true 
of  the  ambiguous  questions  which  I  have  to  decide ;  it 
is  true  of  the  precarious  step  which  I,  and  not  another, 
am  to  adventure.  It  is  true  of  the  anxiety  which  makes 
me  sleepless  and  restless  by  reason  of  some  imperilled 
life  or  some  erring  and  straying  soul.  It  is  true  of  the 
desolation  which  has  fallen  upon  my  home  in  the  re- 
moval of  my  nearest  and  dearest  by  the  hand  of  exile, 
estrangement,  or  death.  It  may  be  soothing,  it  may  be 
comforting,  to  be  conscious  of  the  kindly  presence  of  a 
friend ;  to  be  assured  that  there  is  a  heart  feeling  with 
my  heart ;  or  to  receive  the  suggestion  of  an  experienced 
wisdom  as  to  the  right  way  of  regarding  the  chastise* 
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ments  of  One  who  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  afflict 
save  for  profiting.  But,  after  all,  the  burden  is  mine» 
and  I  am  half  resentful  if  any  one  imagines  that  he  can 
either  lighten  or  share  it. 

Still  more  painfully  is  the  second  text  true  of  that 
burden  which  has  in  any  sense  sin  in  it.  If  it  be  only  the 
earthly  consequences,  though  they  may  redound  and 
overflow  upon  many  besides,  they  have  their  sting  and 
their  bite  for  one— the  sinner  himself.  It  is  he  who  must 
bear,  for  it  is  he  who  has  created,  the  burden. 

But  how  much  more  deeply  is  the  text  true,  when  we 
think  of  the  personal  being  in  its  more  directly  spiritual 
aspect.  There  indeed  the  man  must  bear  his  own 
burden.  No  stranger,  no  friend,  can  lend  a  hand  to 
lighten  it ;  for  in  this  sense,  as  in  that  just  less  terrible 
sense  in  which  the  Psalmist  wrote  it,  *no  man  may 
deliver  his  brother,  nor  make  agreement  with  God  for 
him;  it  cost  more'  than  any  human  bargaining  'to 
redeem  the  soul — we  must  let  that  alone  for  ever.* 

But  who  shall  fail  to  echo  the  word  chosen  by  St.  Paul 
to  express  in  the  widest  sense  of  all  the  inalienable 
responsibility  of  the  individual  being?  Who  does  not 
feel  with  me  the  weight  of  that  load  which  every  man 
has  to  carry — his  own  personal  state  in  the  eye  of  the 
all-seeing  God  ?  It  is  well  for  us,  doubtless — or  mercy 
would  find  a  substitute :  but  it  is  an  anxious  as  well  as  a 
close-fitting  burden,  and  there  are  times  when  we  despair 
of  carrying  it  safely  to  the  judgment. 

When  we  look  one  on  another,  as  all  hastening 
towards  this  goal,  with  the  particular  load  upon  each 
of  the  inseparable  self-accountability ;  and  when  we  see 
how  lightly,  how  unconsciously,  it  sits  upon  some — how 
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they  can*  ignore  it,  trifle  with  it,  make  a  mock  at  it,  and 
yet  without  diminishing  the  weight  by  one  g^ain  or  one 
scruple,  and  without  delaying  by  one  moment  the  fixed 
time  of  the  arrival — it  makes  the  irony  of  life  very 
terrible ;  its  appearance  in  contrast  with  its  reality,  its 
idea  of  itself  as  against  God's  view  of  it.  Let  us  thank 
Him  for  that  unspeakable  gift,  of  One  who  has  borne 
our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows ;  has  done  that  which 
with  man  is  impossible,  the  so  transferring  to  Himself 
the  load  of  our  guilt,  that  we  can  transfer  it  to  Him, 
each  one,  by  an  act  of  omnipotent  faith,  even  as  it  is 
written,  *  He  made  Him,  who  knew  no  sin,  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  become  the  very  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him/ 


XLVI. 

LIFE  AND   DEATH  ARE  YOURS. 

1  Corinthians  iii.  21,  22. 
All  things  are  yours  .  .  .  whether  life  or  deetth. 

There  are  many  more  particulars  in  the  enumeration, 
but  this  is  the  one  I  want  now.  There  is  much  also  in 
the  context  both  instructive  and  interesting,  but  a  word 
must  suffice  for  it. 

St.  Paul  is  beating  down  the  spirit  of  party,  rife  then 
as  now  in  the  Church,  and  having  an  especially  rank 
growth  in  the  gifted  but  self-conceited  church  of 
Corinth. 

It  seems  almost  wonderful  that  party-spirit  could  ever 
have  lifted  its  head  again  after  St.  Paul's  demolition  of 
it  in  the  passage  before  us.  He  has  called  it  a  sure 
mark  of  carnality  wherever  it  exists ;  a  forgetfulness  of 
God's  place  and  God's  work  in  the  soul's  life  ;  a  forget- 
fulness of  the  unity  of  all  ministry  that  is  worth  the 
name ;  a  forgetfulness,  too,  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
ministering — so  solemn  in  its  issues,  for  the  minister  as 
well  as  for  the  congregation,  that  it  is  a  cruelty,  even 
more  than  it  is  a  folly,  to  tempt  any  man  fo  think  of 
himself  as  either  a  power  or  a  wisdom  in  the  exercise 
of  it. 

At  last  St.  Paul  reaches  this  thought — a  marvellous 
thought,  in  its  height  and  its  depthj  when  we  ponder 
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it— that  all  party-spirit,  shown  in  the  idolatry  of  men 
and  persons,  is  a  forgetfulness  of  the  true  dignity  of  the 
people  in  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  an  inversion  of  the 
proper  order  as  between  the  minister  and  the  congrega- 
tion. The  minister  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  people. 
The  minister  is  the  property,  not  the  owner,  of  the  con- 
gregation. *  All  things  are  )rours,'  St.  Paul  writes  to 
the  people.  Paul  himself,  your  herald  and  evangelist ; 
Apollos  himself,  who  came  after  him  to  water  the  young 
planting ;  Cephas  himself,  the  representative  Apostle, 
the  rock  of  the  Church — all  these  are  yours,  not  you 
theirs.  Nay,  not  these  only — privileged,  yet  still  dying 
men.  The  world  itself,  he  goes  on  to  say — ^this  beautiful 
mechanism  and  organism  of  things  created — ^it  too  is 
yours.  And  not  the  world  only — a  thing  of  time  and  space, 
of  matter  and  substance :  other  things,  too,  of  a  more 
ethereal  and  spiritual  mould:  *life  (too)  and  death'  are 
yours ;  *  things  present  and  things  to  come,  all  are 
yours.'  And  then,  once  more,  lest  he  should  leave  any 
link  of  the  great  chain  wanting — lest  he  should  seem  for 
one  moment  to  be  doing  the  very  thing  against  which 
he  is  protesting,  namely,  exalting  the  creature  into  a 
supremacy  and  into  a  dominion  due  only  to  the  Creator 
— he  adds,  in  one  closing  verse,  the  two  crowning  par- 
ticulars, *And  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God's.' 

The  saying  is  like  (though  it  has  its  differences)  that 
splendid  peroration  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  *  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death 
nor  life — nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come — ^shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'  Nay,  all  these  are  yours — for  ye 
are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 
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But  now  we  will  fasten  our  attention  for  a  few  minutes 
upon  the  one  particular  which  I  have  made  the  text — 
'  All  things  are  yours,  whether  life  or  death.'  In  what 
sense^  we  ask  ourselves,  and  of  whom,  can  it  be  said, 
that  life  and  death  are  theirs  ? 

1.  Much,  very  much,  in  our  experience,  points  the 
other  way.  Surely  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
it  would  be  more  real  to  say.  They  are  not  the  owners, 
they  are  the  subjects,  they  are  the  creatures,  they  are 
the  very  minions  and  menials,  of  life  and  death.  Of 
how  many  must  we  confess  with  shame  and  sorrow — 
nay,  many  of  our  memories,  if  not  many  of  our  con- 
sciences, must  bear  this  record  against  ourselves — Life 
is  not  mine,  I  am  its  rather.  Which  of  the  two 
guides,  and  which  follows?  Which  of  the  two,  I  or 
my  life,  is  the  leader,  the  master,  the  possessor,  of 
the  other?  St.  Paul  says.  Life  is  yours  —  is  my  life 
mine  ?, 

Let  us  explain — let  us  consider.  Evidently  St.  Paul 
means  that  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  every  Christian 
is  master  of  his  own  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  St.  Paul  does  not  mean  that  any 
one  is  supreme  over  the  events  of  his  life,  or  over  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  or  over  any  one  of  either.  The 
Christian  man  is  no  more  able  than  other  people  to  say 
with  positiveness,  To-day  or  to-morrow  I  will  go  to 
such  or  such  a  place,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
come  home  again.  He  knows  no  more  than  any  one 
else  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow,  whether  of  health  or 
sickness,  whether  of  weal  or  woe.  Save  in  so  far  as 
prudence,  virtue,  diligence,  sobriety,  conduce  (and  they 
do  conduce)  to  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity,  there  is. 
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in  this  sense,  but  one  end,  and  but  one  course,  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

What  St.  Paul  means  when  he  says.  Life  is  yours,  is 
something  quite  consistent  with  the  absolute  dependence 
of  all  men  upon  a  power  not  their  own  for  the  assign- 
ment of  each  event  and  each  circumstance  of  their  being. 
St.  John  wrote  in  Patmos,  an  exile  and  a  prisoner  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  *  He  hath  made  us  kings.'  This 
royalty,  this  empire,  was  untouched  by  transportation 
and  imprisonment.  And  the  language  of  the  ono 
Apostle  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  language  of 
the  other.  Life  is  yours  still,  whatever  its  condition. 
You  are  not  its  slave  because  it  is  adverse.  Every- 
thing may  go  against  you  ;  inclination  may  be  thwarted, 
may  be  mortified,  at  every  turn  ;  you  may  *  die  daily,' 
die  a  thousand  deaths,  like  St.  Paul  himself — and  yet  life 
may  be  yours,  not  you  its,  for  all  that.  The  man  who 
can  say,  *  I  have  learned  the  great  secret,  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content ; '  the  man  who  can 
say,  whatever  befalls  him,  M  am  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  God  is  my  Father ' — is  a  freeman  still,  is  a  possessor 
still,  is  a  king  still,  in  reference  to  that  life,  and  every 
part  of  it,  which  is  a  trial,  which  is  a  contradiction, 
which  is  a  crucifixion  to  him,  while  he  thus  speaks. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  on  without  one  word  of 
tender  sympathizing  appeal  to  some  one  in  this  con- 
gregation whose  heart  is  mournfully  testifying.  It  is  not 
thus  with  me.  This  life,  this  strange,  mysterious,  in- 
scrutable thing,  which  I  cannot  define,  cannot  char- 
acterize, but  which  nevertheless  '  keeps  me  in  on  every 
side ; '  this  life  of  feeling  and  thought,  of  surrounding 
and  circumstance,  of  action  and  suffering,  of  temptation 
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and  disappointment — O,  I  cannot  call  it  mine,  if  that 
word  means  that  I  either  control  or  manage,  that  I 
either  move  or  sway  it  this  way  or  that.  Sometimes 
it  pleases  me,  sometimes  it  irritates ;  sometimes  for  half 
a  quarter  of  a  day  I  enjoy  it  and  am  contented ;  far 
more  often  I  count  it  as  an  enemy,  and  would  have  it 
all  reversed  and  revolutionized  if  I  could:  but  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  case  have  I  the  slightest 
feeling  of  its  being  mine,  of  my  being  its  king ;  the 
utmost  I  can  hope  is  to  be  patient  or  to  be  acquiescent 
under  its  sway— to  put  up  with  it  while  I  must,  to  have 
done  with  it  when  it  has  done  with  me. 

You  see,  without  my  telling  you — your  own  heart  has 
said  it  fifty  times  during  this  one  sermon — what  the  want 
is  in  you.  St  Paul  does  not  begin  the  last  verse  with 
an  'if — and  yet  the  'if  is  there,  unwritten,  unspoken, 
all  the  time.  This  empire  of  the  man  over  his  own  life 
is  the  privilege  of  him,  and  of  him  alone,  who  recc^- 
nizes  Christ's  empire  over  him.  '  Life  is  yours,  and  ye 
are  Christ's,'  Yes,  when  once  you  know  in  your  heart 
and  in  your  soul  that  you  are  not  your  own  but  bought 
with  a  price,  and  feel  also  what  that  price  is,  then  the 
force  of  the  saying,  '  Life  is  yours,'  starts  from  the  page 
in  full  view ;  you  see  that  life  must  take  a  new  colour 
for  the  man  whom  a  Saviour,  alive  for  evermore,  has 
taken  to  be  His  own  ;  for  the  man  whose  welfare  in  all 
things,  living  and  dying,  that  Saviour  has  made  His 
concern,  bidding  him  to  cast  all  his  care  upon  Him, 
because  He  careth  for  him.  Give  yourself  to  Him,  and 
then  life  is  yours. 

'  Yours,'  I  think,  in  at  least  three  ways. 

(l)  Yours  for  enjoyment.      There  is   no    denying  it, 
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a  Christian  living  his  Christianity  is  a  happy  man.  He 
has  a  sense  of  safety,  and  a  sense  of  independence,  and 
a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  sense  of  tranquillity,  in  his  life ; 
and  those  two  other  delightful  things,  the  sense  of  being 
cared  for,  and  the  sense  of  having  a  secret — *  for  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him' — a  secret  of 
explanation,  and  (better  still)  of  confidence,  between 
himself  and  One  *  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life* — which 
all  together,  and  each  one  separately  in  proportion  as 
he  is  enabled  to  enter  into  and  to  realize  it,  must  give 
a  sweetness  to  the  bitterest,  and  a  joy  to  the  most 
sorrowful,  of  his  experiences,  and  fully  justify,  in  point 
of  happiness,  the  Apostle's  saying  to  him,  *Life  is 
yours.' 

(2)  Yours,  again,  for  improvement.  Yes,  if  there  is 
a  delight  to  all  of  us  in  the  feeling  of  progress  ;  if  to 
be  conscious  of  growth  in  anything,  knowledge  of  a 
language,  or  skill  in  a  game,  or  insight  into  a  science, 
or  (above  all)  power  of  resisting  a  clamorous  passion 
or  conquering  an  odious  temper,  is  one  of  the  purest 
pleasures  of  which  this  human  nature  is  capable — ^what 
must  it  be  to  know  oneself  the  recipient  of  divine  grace, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  perpetual  and  illimit- 
able progress  in  all  that  is  beautiful  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report ;  to  have  within  one  a  holy  and  divine 
light,  shining  more  and  more  unto,  and  at  last  into,  the 
perfect  day,  the  day  of  immortality,  and  heaven,  and 
God  ?'  *  Life  is  yours'  for  improvement,  for  progress,  for 
boundless  growth. 

(3)  Once  again,  *life  is  yours'  for  communication. 
When  once  the  thought  has  entered,  *  I  am  not  my  own, 
I  am  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's,'  with  it  there  comes 
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the  glorious  recollection,  I  am  not  only  the  recipient, 
I  am  also  the  transmitter,  of  light.  The  Church  is 
called  in  the  Apocalypse,  not  the  light,  but  the  'lu- 
minary.' She  is  like  one  of  the  'two  great  lights' 
which  God  made  in  the  creation,  not  only  to  be  bright 
and  glorious,  but  '  to  give  light  upon  the  earth.'  So  is 
it  with  the  Christian.  Life  is  yours  for  communication. 
You  can  help  others  to  live.  Your  very  look  and  voice 
may  be  a  help  to  them.  Your  evident  happiness,  your 
visible  strength,  your  known  and  proved  integrity,  your 
loving  and  holy  influence,  may,  through  grace,  quicken 
into  newness  of  life  some  dead  soul — yea,  if  you  never 
know  it — best  perhaps  for  you  if  you  never  know  it — 
may  be  the  medium  of  light  and  love  to  one  or  two 
now  sitting  in  darkness,  hateful  and  hating.  Thus,  in 
a  third  sense,  life  is  yours. 

a.  But  I  must  pass  to  the  other  half  of  the  saying, 
and  add,  with  St.  Paul,  that  'death  (too)  is  yours.' 

Who  shall  echo  this?  Who  that  has  seen  death  in 
his  most  distant  approaches,  as  he  cast  before  him  the 
dark  shadow,  and  made  it  overcloud  the  bright  intellect, 
confuse  the  clear  utterance,  distort  the  wise  judgment, 
dwarf  down  the  lofty  spirit,  till  it  was  contented  to 
confine  itself  within  the  four  walls  of  a  sick  chamber,  at 
last  within  the  curtains  of  a  dying  bed — who  that  has 
seen  all  this,  and  felt  himself  gradually  excluded  from 
converse,  as  between  soul  and  soul,  where  before  all  was 
mutual  intelligence  and  glad  reciprocal  interchange,  can 
say,  with  any  feeling  of  truth,  Death  is  mine? 

No,  rather  we  say,  as  St.  Paul  {in  a  different  con- 
nexion) was  himself  consistent  in  saying.  Death  reigns. 
Death  is  the  limit  of  our  free  action,  as  well  as  the 
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terminus  of  our  long  journey.  All  may  be  ours  up  to 
death,  but  not  further.  Even  life  may  be  ours,  with  some 
considerable  deductions  and  drawbacks  —  but  certainly 
not  that  which  closes  and  hems  in  life ;  certainly  not  that 
before  which  understanding,  and  memory,  and  thought 
itself,  bow  down  vanquished  ;  certainly  not  *  the  last 
enemy;*  certainly  death  is  not  ours. 

How  shall  we  interpret  this  which  is  here  written  as 
to  our  ownership  and  possession  of  death  ? 

This  is  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  matter  from 
that  which  once  before  occupied  us — the  abolition  of 
death.  Then  we  spoke  of  the  taking  away  of  the 
sting  of  death  by  atonement,  and  of  the  victory  over 
death  by  resurrection.  But  when  St.  Paul  writes,  here, 
*  Death  is  yours,'  he  implies  the  present  existence,  the 
temporary  continuance,  of  the  thing  death.  We  cannot 
exactly  possess  a  thing  which  is  abolished — not,  that  is, 
as  such — not  in  that  view  of  it.  The  same  thing  may  be 
and  not  be,  according  to  its  relation.  Death  may  be 
abolished,  in  one  aspect — and  yet  possessed,  in  another 
aspect.  The  latter  is  before  us  now.  *  Death,'  St.  Paul 
says,  *  is  yours.'    You  are  its  owners. 

Let  us  say  two  things  of  this  ownership. 

(i)  First,  your  own  death  is  yours.  Our  own  death 
is  not  our  master ;  we  are  its  masters,  if  we  are  Christ's. 
Death  is  the  master  of  the  fallen  being,  as  fallen.  It  is 
very  formidable,  it  must  be  so,  to  have  in  front  of  us 
every  day  the  certainty  of  dying.  It  makes  every 
plan  precarious ;  it  makes  every  attainment  scarcely 
worth  while.  How  soon  must  this  right  hand  lose  its 
cunning!  For  how  short  a  time  can  any  accomplish- 
ment  please,   any  taste  gratify,   any  acquirement  dis- 
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tingpjish.  There  is  not  a  purchase  which  can  be  more 
than  a  few  years'  possession ;  there  is  not  a  langui^e 
which  can  be  spoken  for  more  than  a  few  short 
journeys ;  there  is  not  a  science  that  can  be  thoroughly 
.  acquired  which  will  not  certainly  be  superseded  as  soon 
as  it  is  mastered — ^because  of  this  reign  and  empire  of 
death  over  the  individual.  Hence  that  feverish  eager- 
ness in  crowding  two  years'  work  or  ten  years'  work 
into  one  ;  hence  that  rash  hasting  to  be  rich,  that  con- 
suming thirst  to  be  wise ;  hence  that  unconscious  but 
most  real  covetousness  for  all  possible  pleasure  and  all 
possible  indulgence  on  the  instant,  which  is  at  once  a 
tribute  to  the  dominion  of  death,  and  also  an  enlai^it^ 
of  the  grave  itself  before  its  time. 

This  is  death,  the  individual  death,  in  prospect,  to  the 
mass  and  herd  of  humanity.  It  is  into  minds  thus 
constituted,  it  is  into  existences  thus  circumstanced,  that 
St.  Paul  bears  the  sudden,  the  startling  explanation  of 
the  Gospel,  'All  things  are  yours:  life  is  yours — death 
is  yours.'  Instead  of  thus  cowering  and  grovelling 
before  the  grim  phantom  which  threatens  you,  arise 
and  play  the  man.  Death,  yea,  your  own  death,  is 
yours.  Take  it  betimes  for  your  possession,  and  it 
shall  be  great  gain.  Love  it  as  your  best  friend ;  be 
enamoured  of  it  as  the  very  desire  of  your  eyes ;  look 
to  it  as  the  goal  and  prize  of  your  being ;  expect  it  as 
the  most  blessed  day  of  life ;  the  end  of  cares  and  pains, 
of  separations  and  bereavements ;  the  admission  into  a 
world  and  into  a  presence  which  is  the  fulness  of  joy — 
treat  it  thus,  and  you  will  find  it  very  gentle  and  very 
tractably  its  face  changed,  its  whole  intention  differ- 
ently read,  its  very  name  and  nature  transfigured.     See 
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it  as  the  gate  of  life,  and  it  shall  be  yours,  not  you  its^ 
while  you  live ;  and  it  shall  be  yours,  not  you  its,  when 
you  come  to  die. 

(a)  One  other  reflection  may  be  permitted.  Your  own 
death  is  yours ;   so  shall  also  be  the  death  of  others.  . 
We  are  apt,  by  nature,  fallen  nature,  to  see  ourselves 
*  hardly  bested,'  to  see  ourselves  cruelly  vanquished,  by 
the  onslaught  of  death  upon  those  we  love.     Many  who 
have  a  good  hope  through  grace  for  themselves,  and 
could  face  their  own  death  with  something  better  than 
fortitude,  are  yet  conquered  by  death  when  he  assails 
them  through  another.     If  they  have  learned  something 
of  the  sorrow  not  without  hope,  still  they  have  not  at  all 
learned  to  say,  with  any  meaning  in   the   word.    The 
death  of  others,  the  death  of  that  other,  is  mine — my 
possession,  my  treasure,  vs\y  joy  and  crown.     Yet  it  is 
so,  in  Christ.     Death  is  ours,  in  this  sense — we  still  own 
the  dead.     That  life  which  is  gone  from  us,  with  all  its 
charm  of  loving  and  of  being  loved,  is  ours  still ;  ours, 
not  in  hope  only  of  reunion,  but  in  possession  too  and 
fruition.     Our  richest  stores  of  all  must  surely  be  those 
which  are  the  most  safely  garnered.     Our  most  real 
heirlooms  are  the  memories  and  the  affections  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  dead.    They  can  be  no  more  moved  ; 
they  are   beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  doubt,  of 
temptation  and  fluctuation,  for  ever.     Death  has  set  his 
seal  upon  them,  and  it  is  the  seal  of  immutability  and  of 
permanence.    What  they  were,  in  faith  and  patience,  in 
wisdom  and  beauty,  in  experience  and  helpfulness,  in 
grace  and  love — that  are  they  for  ever,  that  are  they  to 
us.    As  life  advances,  it  is  well,  unspeakably  well,  that 
most  of  our  best-beloved    should  be  out  of  sight :    it 
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makes    it    more    homelike    for   us  when   we  think   of 
dying. 

O  the  loss  willingly  wilfully  suffered  by  those  who 
will  not  accept  St.  Paul's  saying,  *  Death  is  yours ! '  If 
we  would  take  it  in  both  its  parts,  how  safe  would  life  be, 
how  rich,  how  immortal.  Your  own  death  is  yours,  if 
you  are  Christ's :  then  you  can  wake  or  sleep,  at  Christ's 
bidding,  in  either  case  *  living  together  with  Him.'  The 
death  of  others  is  yours,  if  you  and  they  are  Christ's : 
then  you  can  enter  now  into  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
and'  feel  yourself  still  possessed  of  all  that  was  dear  and 
of  all  that  was  delightful  in  all  the  generations,  in  your 
own  special  generation,  of  the  departed.  Paul  is  still 
yours,  and  ApoUos,  and  Cephas :  some  live  for  you  in 
their  own  inspired  writings,  preserved  to  you  and  conse- 
crated of  God  ;  others  live  in  inspired  histories  of  their 
graces,  written  for  your  admonition,  written  for  your 
learning.  Nor  these  alone— heroes  and  saints  of  the 
Church.  There  is  not  one  whom  you  have  tearfully 
laid  asleep  in  Jesus,  who  is  not  yours  still ;  yours  not 
in  memory  only,  and  not  in  hope  only,  but  in  living 
daily  intercourse  in  the  presence  of  the  central  life,  of 
the  living  centre.  Who  shall  excuse,  who  shall  palliate 
the  folly  of  that  man,  who,  calling  himself  a  Chris- 
tian— possessing,  and  professing  to  honour,  the  book 
in  which  these  glorious  sayings  are  written — yet  lives 
and  dies  poor  when  he  might  be  rich,  disconsolate 
when  he  might  be  jubilant — for  lack  of  realizing  the 
thought  of  his  own  empire  over  death;  whether  the 
death  that  he  must  die,  or  the  death  which  has  taken 
from  him  his  beloved.  *  All  things  are  yours — whether 
death  or  life— for  ye  are  Christ'Sj  and  Christ  is  God's.' 


XLVII. 

THE  PROTECTING  POWER  OF  PEACE. 


Isaiah  xzx.'15. 
In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength, 

Fhilippians   iv.  7. 

And  the  peace  of  Gody  which  fasseth  all  understandings  shall 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus, 

The  former  text  is  from  a  Lesson,  the  latter  text  is 
from  the  Epistle.  There  is  a  harmony  between  them  to 
the  ear;  there  is  a  deeper  harmony  between  them  to 
the  souL  The  one  asserts,  the  other  interprets.  The 
one  gives  the  result,  the  other  shows  the  process.  The 
one  is  the  intuition  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  pther  is 
the  revelation  of  the  New. 

There  are  some  points  of  agreement,  real  but  not 
obvious.  I  notice  one.  *  In  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  your  happiness '  would  have  been  something  of 
a  commonplace,  however  true  and  however  beautiful. 
The  word  *  strength '  is  unexpected,  and  it  is  the  differ- 
entia of  the  saying.  *  The  peace  of  God  shall  comfort 
heart  and  mind,'  would  have  been  the  expected  thing — 
the  thing  with  which  a  tolerably  intelligent  scribe  might 
have  completed  the  sentence  which  St  Paul  had  beg^n. 
*  The  peace  of  God  shall  keep,'  that  is,  guard,  protect, 
garrison,  *  your  hearts  and  your  minds ' — that  is  by  no 
means  the  word  or  the  thought  anticipated.  But  it  is 
St.  Paul's  word ;  and  it  is  the  thought  which  brings  the 
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saying  of  Isaiah  and  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  into  their 
most  perfect  and  most  wonderful  sympathy. 

The  strengthening  effect  of  quietness,  the  protecting 
power  of  peace,  is  the  subject  of  our  meditation  to-day. 
And  I  cannot  more  satisfactorily  guide  your  thoughts 
upon  it  than  by  a  closely  Scriptural  treatment.  Let  us 
keep  to  the  words — certainly  we  cannot  mend  them.  And 
Scripture  words  are  so  full.  '  With  Thee  is  the  well  of 
life ' — we  only  want  *  something  to  draw  with.'  *  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.' 

I.  *  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength.*     That  is  our  first  thought. 

*  Quietness  *  is  the  opposite  of  excitement,  and  *  confi- 
dence' is  the  opposite  of  mistrust.  The  two  pairs  of 
qualities  have  their  place  in  human  things :  they  have 
their  place  also  in  the  things  of  God.  In  both  realms 
the  maxim  is  true,  that  strength  is  in  the  one  pair  of 
qualities,  and  weakness  is  in  the  other. 

What  is  that  stirring,  quickening,  interesting  thing 
which  we  call  excitement  ?  How  it  makes  life  sparkle  ! 
How  it  freshens  the  atmosphere,  how  it  raises  the  tem- 
perature, how  it  lifts  the  level  of  the  dull,  lethargic, 
grovelling  being!  What  age  of  life,  what  rank  of  life, 
what  condition  of  life,  does  not  like  it,  and  look  forward 
to  it,  and  look  backward  to  it,  as  the  pjeasurable  thing, 
or  at  least  the  thing  without  which  the  pleasurable 
cannot  be? 

Yet,  when  you  think  of  it,  excitement  is  not  strength. 
I  know  it  may  counterfeit  it.  It  may  even,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  in  a  spasmodic,  feverish,  haphazard  way,  give  an 
impulse  not  natural;  nerve  a  weak  arm  for  a  feat  of 
courage,  or  a  feeble  spirit  for  a  prodigy  of  resistance. 

Kk 
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But  when  by  streng^  we  mean  something  inherent, 
something  habitual,  something  permanent,  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  it  than  to  excitement,  whether  we  are 
-speaking  of  the  religious  life,  or  of  the  life  of  time. 

Quietness  is  streng^.  It  is  the  quiet  nature  that 
works.  It  is  the  quiet  spirit  that  influences.  It  is  the 
quiet  life  that  impresses  and  that  assimilates.  Excite- 
ment *  rages  and  is  confident'  Excitement  talks  and 
bustles  and  pushes.  Excitement  is  the  passion  of  an 
hour,  the  stimulus  of  a  day.  But  excitement,  if  it  in 
any  sense  stirs  the  world,  cannot  move  and  cannot  guide 
it.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  excitement  which  has 
permanence;  and  that  is  one  which  deserves  a  better 
name,  and  of  which  excitement  is  rather  the  shadow 
than  the  substance.  Its  proper  name  is  not  excitement 
but  enthusiasm:  and  enthusiasm,  being  interpreted,  is 
the  having  God  in  us ;  and  where  God  is,  there  is 
quietness,  and  there  is  strength. 

The  Prophet  says  another  thing.  'Confidence'  is 
strength.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  counterfeit  con- 
fidence which  is  no  strength.  There  is  a  vain  confidence, 
and  there  is  a  false  confidence — a  confidence  placed  in 
an  impostor,  or  placed  in  an  idol,  or  placed  in  self.  The 
confidence  which  is  strength  is,  first  of  all,  a  confidence 
rightly  directed ;  and  secondly,  a  confidence  stoutly  held. 
The  confidence  which  Isaiah  wrote  of  was,  of  course, 
set  upon  God.  And  then,  being  thus  rightly  directed, 
it  was  a  confidence  which  knew  no  wavering  as  to  its 
right  to  trust,  and  as  to  its  acceptanee  with  its  Object 

Confidence  is  the  opposite  of  mistrust.  Certainly  no 
one  ever  thought  that  mistrust  was  strength.  We  all 
know  what  mistrust  has  done  in  camps  and  armies; 
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what  mtstruat  has  done  in  houses  and  families ;  how  it 
has  defeated  the  best-laid  plans,  and  separated  chief 
friends.  We  all  know  that  confidence  in  3  great  general 
has  carried  troops  through  exhausting  marches,  and  given 
victory  against  overwhelming  odds ;  has  been  the  secret 
of  political  cohesion,  and  the  explanation  of  national 
ascendancy ;  has  given  life  itself  its  security,  and  made 
the  Englishman's  house  his  castle. 

Yet,  in  the  one  relationship  of  man  to  his  God,  how 
slow  have  we  all  been,  teachers  alike  and  learners,  to 
throw  ourselves  fearlessly  upon  this  principle.  In  how 
few  hearts,  by  comparison,  have  the  first  two  words  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer — those  two  words  in  which  lies  the 
very  Gospel  and  the  whole  of  it — '  Our  Father,"  found  a 
permanent,  an  impregnable,  and  a  practical  lodgment. 
Antecedent  conditions,  of  frame,  or  feeling,  or  fitness — 
conditions  accompanying  and  consequent>  of  defined 
stages  and  recognized  stopping-places,  of  a  growth  that 
can  be  measured  and  a  prepress  that  can  be  tabulated — 
have  come  in  to  sow  doubt  and  discord  between  a  man 
and  his  Maker,  between  a  man  and  his  Father,  between 
a  man  and  his  Saviour,  till  all  confidence  is  exchanged 
for  questioning,  and  all  quietness  replaced  by  an  inter- 
minable peradventure. 

Let  us  come  back,  brethren,  to  the  simple  creed  of 
the  Evangelical  Prophet,  '  In  returning  and  rest  shall 
ye  be  saved ;  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength.'  Let  not  the  concludii^  words  of  his 
sentence  be  fulfilled  in  us,  '  And  ye  would  not.'  '  How 
often' — it  is  the  very  echo— 'how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  you  together — and  ye  would  not.' 

%.  From  the  Old  Testament  let  us  turn  now  to  the 
K  k  2 
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New ;  from  the  Evangelical  Prophet  to  the  Evangelical 
Apostle. 

*  Quietness  and  confidence  *  become  now  *  the  peace 
of  God.* 

Yes,  we  are  taught,  not  only  whence  all  good  things 
come — beautiful  feelings,  powerful  principles,  magnificent 
achievements — but  definitely,  whence  that  good  thing 
comes,  which  the  world,  which  nature,  which  education, 
which  experience,  cannot  give;  that  which  is  the  one 
want  till  it  comes,  the  one  all-embracing  satisfaction 
when  It  is  vouchsafed.  *  Peace '  St.  Paul  calls  it — that 
ending  of  all  unrest  and  all  discord  and  all  mutiny 
within  ;  that  composing  of  all  the  various  elements  of 
the  inner  life,  desires,  affections,  ambitions,  imaginations, 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  so  that  every  wish  shall  be 
either  gratified  or  else  renounced,  and  every  faculty  knit 
into  one  earnest  resolve  to  know  the  will  of  wills,  and 
to  fulfil  it. 

If  we  all  were  possessors  of  this  peace  of  God, 
what  would  the  heart  be,  and  what  the  life,  of  each  one 
— what  the  Church,  and  what  the  world,  in  which  the 
devout  life  and  the  active  life  of  each  one  has  to  be 
lived  and  has  to  be  exercised. 

St.  Paul  has  told  us  that  this  peace  of  God  comes  not 
by  accident.  It  comes  by  the  habit  of  carrying  all 
wishes,  in  the  form  of  simple  *  requests,*  to  the  mercy- 
seat  of  a  living,  a  loving,  and  a  prayer-hearing  God. 

He  tells  us  another  thing  of  this  peace  of  God.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  *  passing  all  understanding.'  In  his  own 
words,  *  all  *  is  more  exactly  *  every  ;*  *  the  peace  of  God 
passes,  or  transcends,  every  understanding.*  That  is,  it 
lies  in  a  region  above  intellect :  there  is  no  mind  of  man, 
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however  keen  its  insight  or  however  wide  its  range,  that 
can  so  much  as  comprehend,  or  so  much  as  apprehend, 
this  peace  of  God.  There  is  but  one  other  thing  of  which 
the  same  sort  of  language  is  used  by  St.  Paul — it  is 
instructive  to  note  it.  '  The  love  of  Christ,'  he  says, 
in  another  Epistle  of  this  same  period,  this  first  Roman 
imprisonment, '  passeth  knowledge ' — transcends  the  very 
faculty  by  which  men  know ;  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere 
and  a  grander  life. 

How  explanatory  is  such  language  of  much  that  in 
these  days  contradicts  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  mys- 
terious— granted.  The  Gospel  is  not  logical — granted. 
The  Gospel  does  not  adapt  itself  to  human  ideas,  nor 
think  itself  out  by  human  reasonings — granted.  So  far 
from  regarding  these  complaints  as  affronts  or  disparage- 
ments to  the  Gospel,  St.  Paul  glories  in  them.  He 
says.  Do  you  expect  that,  if  God  speaks,  He  will  tell 
you  nothing?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Son  of  God 
came  forth  from  the  Father,  as  at  this  time,  and  came 
into  the  world,  only  to  tell  you  how  wise  you  were,  how 
powerful,  how  prc^essive,  how  perfect,  before  and  with- 
out that  Advent — only  to  join  the  self-gratulating  cry 
of  earth's  multitude, '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,' 
whether  the  goddess  of  nature,  or  the  goddess  of  science, 
or  the  goddess  of  reason  herself  ? 

Two  things — there  may  be  others — two  things  cer- 
tainly transcend  reason ;  one  is  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
other  is  the  peace  of  God.  The  latter  is  our  subject. 
Did  intellect  ever  give  peace?  Did  research,  did  Ic^c, 
did  attainment,  did  genius,  ever  communicate  that  re- 
.pose  of  all  the  powers  and  all  the  affections  in  one 
reconciling,  one  harmonizing  possession,  to  which  philo- 
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sophy  alike  and  Gospel,  Plato  and  St.  Paul  with  one 
voice,  would  pay  the  homage  of  calling  it  man's  one 
want  and  man's  one  aspiration  ?  God^s  peace  passeth  all 
understanding,  belongs  to  a  realm  above  intellect,  begins 
where  logic  ends,  touches  the  spring  of  being,  and  has 
its  home  in  that  spirit  of  the  man  which  no  man  knows 
but  the  man  himself. 

It  is  of  this  peace,  bom  of  the  Advent,  left  as  Christ's 
own  legacy  to  a  Church  bought  with  His  blood — *  Peace 
I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you* — ^that  St. 
Paul  here  speaks  this  remarkable  word,  *  It  shall  keep,  it 
shall  guard,  your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  In  the  original,  it  is  a  picture.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  fortress.  You  are  within  it.  You  are  in  a  place  of 
safe  keeping,  alike  from  fightings  without  and  from  fears 
within.  Your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  are  inside  that 
fortress  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Your  hearts — ^that  is, 
your  whole  inner  innermost  being,  such  as  we  have 
described  it — intellect,  feeling,  imagination,  affection,  all 
that  makes  up  the  immaterial  part  of  the  human  being. 
Your  hearts — and  then  your  thoughts,  all  the  separate 
exercises  and  acts  of  that  immaterial  being.  The  seat 
of  thought,  and  the  action  of  thought,  are  in  safe  keep- 
ing in  Jesus  Christ.  But  who,  now,  keeps  and  guards 
for  the  individual  man  that  place  of  his  security?  Who 
stands  sentinel  at  that  door  within  which  is  safety?  *The 
peace  of  God,'  St.  Paul  answers.  The  idea  of  the  passage 
is,  the  protecting  power  of  divine  peace. 

One  thing  we  can  all  say — one  step  we  can  all  take  in 
this  direction — and  that  is,  the  perilousness  of  being 
without  peace.  So  primary  a  want  is  the  soul's  rest, 
that  the  man  who  has  it  not  will  go  after  it  anywhere. 
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He  will  try  any  expedient  for  the  chance  of  getting  it. 
There  is  one  book  in  the  Bible  which  gives  the  spiritual 
biography  of  a  man  without  peace.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  describes  a  life  of  searching  for  peace — the 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  chase^  and  the  trackless- 
ness  of  the  dark  mountains  on  which  again  and  again 
it  loses  itself.  By  contraries,  therefore,  it  illustrates 
St.  Paul's  saying,  Peace  is  protection.  Without  peace, 
there  is  no  folly  and  there  is  no  wickedness  to  which  a 
man  will  not  lend  his  ear.  Without  peace,  hearts  and 
thoughts  are  rovers — any  lure  will  entice,  and  any  snare 
will  catch  them.  This  it  is  that  makes  so  many  of  the 
world's  children  pleasure-hunters — ^they  want  peace.  If 
they  cannot  have  real  peace,  they  must  have  counterfeit ; 
if  they  cannot  find  durable  peace,  they  must  have  tem- 
porary ;  if  they  cannot  grasp  satisfaction,  they  must 
make  dissipation  or  distraction  suffice  them.  It  is  the 
same  in  everything.  All  men  are  seeking  rest:  and 
they  seek  it  in  dry  desolate  places,  till  the  voice  speak 
within,  which  has  so  long  spoken  outwardly,  *  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden :  I  will 
refresh  you — ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.' 

The  peace  of  God  guards  heart  and  thought.  Yes,  why 
should  the  man  at  rest  seek  rest  any  more  ?  What  has 
frivolity,  what  has  sensuality,  what  has  sin,  to  offer  to  the 
man  over  whose  life  the  peace  of  God  stands  sentinel  ? 
Why  should  he  leave  his  safe  happy  home  for  the 
chance  of  finding  that  which  he  has  ?  By  degrees,  the 
longer  he  stays,  the  more  deeply  he  enters  into  the  joys 
of  grace,  he  becomes  wise  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  voices,  which  alike  say,  *  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him 
turn  in  hither' — but  of  which  the  one  invites  him  to  the 
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house  of  wisdom,  the  other  to  the  house  of  death.  The 
peace  of  God  at  last  guards  completely  the  life  that  has 
long  and  diligently  lived  it. 

Brethren,  we  speak  of  things  high  above  us,  when  we 
tell  of  a  life  for  which  sin  has  no  attraction.  Alas,  there 
passes  not  the  day,  there  arrives  not  the  age,  for  a  man 
still  in  the  body,  when  he  needs  not  all  his  armour ; 
whether  it  be  the  shield  of  faith,  the  sandal  of  prepared- 
ness, the  helmet  of  hope,  or  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
Still  there  are  some  in  this  audience  who  can  say  that,  in 
proportion  as  they  know  peace,  they  are  less  at  the 
mercy  of  each  lying  spirit  which  offers  it :  it  does  lift 
them  a  little  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tempter,  to  have 
knelt  this  morning  in  the  Father's  presence,  and  to 
have  received  consciously  *  out  of  that  fulness  grace  for 
grace/ 

In  quietness,  not  in  excitement— in  confidence,  not  in 
mistrust — in  peace,  not  in  restlessness — shall  be  your 
strength,  shall  be  your  protection.  If  you  would  be  happy, 
if  you  would  be  holy,  if  you  would  live  a  good  life,  if 
you  would  be  an  influence  for  good  in  your  generation, 
you  must  (in  a  higher  sense  even  than  that  in  which  it 
is  written)  *  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.'  The  peace  of  God 
Himself  must  be  your  prayer,  your  effort,  your  ambition. 
We  know  where  it  is  to  be  found — in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified;  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  glorified. 
Grasp  firmly  the  revelation  of  Atonement.  Come  to 
God  as  a  real  sinner:  bring  to  the  open  fountain  real 
sins.  Wash  seven  times  in  Jordan — leave  there  your 
leprosy.  Believe  the  promise  of  an  absolute  pardon. 
Be  sure  that  He  who  made  the  *  seventy  times  seven  * 
the  measure  of  human  forgiveness^  implied,  in  so  speak- 
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ing,  the  unweariedness  and  the  infiniteness  of  the  divine. 
He  who  set  side  by  side,  in  His  own  Prayer,  the  daily 
bread  and  the  daily  forgiveness,  wedded  promise  to 
precept  in  the  very  saying,  and  laid  the  foundation  not 
of  hope  only,  but  of  peace,  in  thus  adding  to  the  one 
justification  the  repeated,  the  life-long,  the  perpetual 
absolution. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  folly,  and  what  of  the  in- 
gratitude, of  that  man,  who,  having  these  promises,  treats 
them  as  a  dead  letter — neither  using  them  for  his  soul's 
health,  nor  drawn  by  them  into  the  living  love  of  the 
Giver? 

How  short  and  uncertain  is  life !  How  marvellous  is  its 
opportunity,  how  momentous  its  issue !  We  cannot  be 
three  Sundays  separated — in  presence,  not  in  heart — but 
stroke  follows  stroke,  and  leaves  its  mark  on  either  side 
of  this  Temple.  Neither  brilliancy  of  gift,  nor  solidity  of 
attainment — neither  a  lustre  catching  all  eyes,  nor  a 
modesty  serving  by  choice  in  secret — is  spared  by  the 
great  leveller,  who  is  also  the  grand  reconciler  ;  making 
all  things  equal  at  last  in  the  one  reality  and  in  the  one 
presence,  and  leaving  this  as  the  only,  only  question 
for  us  who  remain  for  a  few  days  among  the  living,  Has 
the  purpose  of  Jesus  Christ  yet  been  answered  in  us, 
'  That  in  me  ye  might  have  peace  ? ' 


XLVIII. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  FAITH,  HOPE,  AND 

CHARITY. 

1  Corinthians  ziii.  18. 
Faithy  hofe,  charity — these  three. 

St.  Paul  was  no  fanatic.  He  was  a  man  of  sense,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  order.  He  could  balance  gift  against 
gift,  even  in  the  world  of  the  supernatural.  His  stan- 
dard was,  not  the  wonderful,  but  the  useful.  If  one 
gift  had  more  of  astonishment  and  another  gift  had 
more  of  edification,  then  the  latter  must  rank  higher 
than  the  former  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this 
principle,  St.  Paul  instructs  the  church  of  Corinth  to 
place  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  inspired  speech,  above  the 
gift  of  tongues — because  the  one  was  for  the  instruction  or 
comfort  of  the  believing,  while  the  other  was,  ait  best,  a 
portent  and  prodigy  for  a  sceptical  or  incredulous  world 
outside. 

This  particular  topic  has  only  a  secondary  application 
to  us.  Miracle  has  ceased  for  us,  if  by  miracle  we  mean 
something  which  breaks  in  upon  the  established  order 
whether  of  nature  or  of  grace.  Yet  in  two  ways  even 
the  topic  of  miraculous  gifts  has  still  an  interest  for  us 
and  an  importance. 

If  it  were  only  in  its  testimony  to  the  sanity  of 
St.  Paul's  mind  and  the  salubrity  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
it  would  have  an  imperishable  value  for  an  age  which 
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feels,  and  rightly  feels,  that  next  to  the  Christian 
evidence  of  the  mind  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ — next 
to  it,  at  however  wide  an  interval — stands  the  Christian 
evidence  of  the  mind  and  the  life  of  him  whose  words 
are  before  us — Saul  of  Tarsus,  once  blasphemer  and 
persecutor,  afterwards  and  for  eternal  time  the  blessed 
evangelist,  apostle,  and  martyr  St.  Paul. 

But  this  section  of  his  writings  has  a  value  over  and 
above  this.  It  guides  the  Church's  estimate,  positive 
and  comparative,  of  the  various  endowments,  never 
withdrawn,  never  more  various  or  more  abundant  than 
now,  by  which  God  equips  His  people  for  their  life-long 
conflict — a  conflict  still,  though  in  new  shapes  and  forms, 
with  a  perpetually  reviving  Judaism,  and  with  a  never- 
dying  heathenism — in  that  world  through  which  they 
must  all  in  their  turn  fight  their  way  to  glory.  Not  dis- 
play but  ministry,  not  the  marvellous  but  the  useful, 
not  the  gift  which  fosters  vanity  but  the  gift  which 
edifies  a  brother — this  is  the  endowment  to  be  coveted, 
to  be  cultivated,  to  be  prayed  for,  if  we  would  follow 
Paul  as  he  followed  Christ. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  exhaustive  treatise  on  gift, 
that  St.  Paul  checks  himself  to  interpose  a  paragraph  of 
caution.  One  gift  is  greater  than  another  gift,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  the 
practical  and  the  profitable.  But  gift  itself,  the  highest 
and  the  most  desirable,  ranks  essentially  below  grace. 
I  might  speak  all  the  languages  of  earth  and  heaven  ;  I 
might  have  a  faith  that  could  remove  mountains ;  I 
might  have  the  gift  of  sacrifice  to  the  extent  of 
voluntary  poverty  or  voluntary  martyrdom ;  and  yet  I 
might  do  nothing  and  be  nothing,  because,  laden  thus 
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with  gift,  I  lacked  a  very  simple  and  a  very  level  grace 
— the  grace  of  charity,  which  is,  Christian  love. 

The  man  who  could  write  this  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  Corinth,  must  be  a  safe  guide  to  follow, 
conscience  itself,  reason  itself,  being  judges.  No  one 
can  say^  after  reading  it,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  fanaticism, 
or  that  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  are  less  than  what 
their  Master  called  them — the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
very  light  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  idea  of  dwelling — as  we  have 
sometimes  dwelt  in  past  years — upon  the  general  aspect 
or  special  features  of  charity,  that  I  have  chosen  the  text 
for  consideration  to-day. 

St.  Paul  has  been  led  on  to  speak  of  the  everlasting- 
ness,  the  immortality,  of  charity,  in  contrast  with  all  the 
endowments,  mental  or  practical,  of  the  Church  or  the 
Christian  of  the  present.  Not  only  of  such  supernatural 
gifts  as  have  perished  already,  and  for  long  centuries, 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  faithful — gifts  which  could 
have  no  entrance  into  a  world  of  which  it  is  as  truly  as 
beautifully  written,  *  Mortals  have  many  tongues,  im- 
mortals one ' — even  of  knowledge  St.  Paul  says  that,  in 
its  present  form,  place  it  at  its  very  highest  and  noblest, 
it  must  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  transition  from 
the  life  of  time  to  the  life  of  eternity.  He  compares  this 
transition  to  one  of  which  all  have  had  experience,  that 
passage  from  childhood  to  manhood  of  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  man  has  '  put  away,'  has 
destroyed  or  abolished,  *the  things  of  the  child.'  At 
present,  St.  Paul  says,  our  sight  of  spiritual  realities  is 
imperfect  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  ;  it  is  like  the  re- 
flexion of  objects  in  a  mirror,  as  opposed  to  the  direct 
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vision ;  it  is  like  the  communication  of  truth  in  enigma 
or  riddle,  with  all  the  wrappings  and  envelopements  of 
similitude  and  parable,  as  opposed  to  the  very  revelation 
of  thfe  very  thing  that  is  :  hereafter,  it  shall  be  the  face- 
to-face  beholding,  and  the  mind-to-mind  and  heart-to- 
heart  communicating. 

He  recalls  himself  from  this  glorious  anticipation  to 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  time  now  present.  What 
have  we,  he  bids  us  ask  ourselves,  of  an  abiding  and 
permanent  character,  in  our  present  state,  in  our  actual 
circumstances  ?  If  gift  of  every  kind  is  perishable  ;  if 
some  gifts  are  only  for  the  Church  of  the  first  age,  de- 
signed only  for  evidence,  while  evidence  must  be  startling ; 
if  other  gifts,  not  excepting  even  the  gift  of  knowledge, 
are  so  incomplete  that  they  will  need  replacing  rather  than 
perfecting  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  is  there  anything 
of  which  we  can  say  that  it  has  substance,  has  solidity, 
has  permanence,  so  that  it  shall  never  be  superseded 
while  there  is  a  Church  below,  and  shall  even  survive 
and  be  glorified  in  the  Church  of  heaven?  There  is 
such  a  thing.  There  is  a  trio  of  divine  graces,  of  which 
continuance,  of  which  perpetuity,  can  be  predicated. 
Even  now,  amidst  so  much  that  is  precarious  and  so 
much  that  is  shifting  and  so  much  that  is  doomed — 
*  even  now,  there  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three 
— and  the  greatest  of  these  three  is  charity.' 

It  is  usual,  I  know,  to  emphasize  the  *now,'  and  to 
slur  the  *  abideth ' — to  make  the  *  abiding '  of  faith  and 
hope  only  temporary,  and  to  make  the  superiority  of 
charity  consist  in  this,  that  it  alone  hath  immortality. 
St.  Paul  does  not  say  so.  It  is  the  gloss  of  the  human 
interpreter,  and  it  belongs  to  that  audacity  of  guessing. 
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in  the  things  of  eternity,  which  presumes  to  declare  what 
can,  and  what  can  not,  find  place  and  room  in  a  life 
beyond  death  of  which  we  know  nothing  whatever  but 
by  revelation. 

Evidently  St.  Paul  is  contrasting  the  two  ideas, 
*  perishing'  and  'abiding/  Of  one  class  of  things,  gifts 
of  prophecy,  gifts  of  tongues,  gifts  of  knowledge,  he 
says  that  they  shall  perish.  Of  another  class  of  things, 
faith,  hope,  charity,  he  says  that  they  abide.  He  does  not 
say  of  any  one  of  them,  for  ever.  But  the  *  now,'  which 
he  does  say,  is  not  the  *now'  of  the  twelfth  verse — it 
is  a  different  word  in  the  Greek,  and  has  no  intimation, 
like  that,  of  its  being  limited  to  the  present.  Whereas 
the  'abideth'  is  the  very  word  used  in  the  lath  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  contrast  with  '  things 
that  can  be  shaken.'  It  is  the  very  word  of  the  loth 
chapter  of  that  Epistle,  *a  better  and  an  abiding  sub- 
stance.' It  is  the  very  word  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
same  Epistle,  *Here  have  we  no  abiding  city,  but  we 
seek  that  (abiding  city)  which  is  to  come.' 

There  is  this  point,  therefore,  of  deep  interest  in  the 
saying  before  us,  that  it  seems  to  represent  the  three 
graces,  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  as  alike  permanent,  alike 
perpetual,  and  leaves  us  to  seek  in  some  other  considera- 
tion the  superiority  to  its  two  companions  of  the  grace 
of  love. 

What  is  it  which  authorizes  the  assumption  that  faith 
and  hope  shall  perish  with  the  mortal?  It  is  easy  to 
say  (as  though  it  settled  the  question)  that  faith  is  the 
opposite  of  sight,  and  hope  the  opposite  of  fruition,  and 
that  therefore  they  can  have  no  place  in  heaven,  of 
which  the  very  idea  is  sight,  and  of  which  the  very  idea 
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is  joy.  But  who  told  us  that  the  invisible  will  become 
literally  visible  in  *that  world?*  who  told  us  that  'see- 
ing' is  the  right  word  for  one  no  longer  in  the  body? 
Or  who  told  us  that  the  very  first  entrance  into  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  will  give  all  that  shall 
ever  be  given  of  satisfaction,  of  knowledge,  of  joy?  If 
we  know  not  for  certain  these  two  things,  we  have  no 
plea  for  setting  bounds,  whether  of  time  or  place,  to 
that  grace  of  faith,  which  is  the  souFs  sight,  or  to  that 
grace  of  hope,  which  is  the  soul's  prospect. 

*  Faith,  hope,  love — these  three.* 

I.  Of  faith  we  have  an  inspired  definition  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  nth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  th^ 
Hebrews:  yet  even  that  definition  needs  defining, 
and  we  have  no  space  for  discussing  it  to-day.  In 
general,  however,  we  are  there  told  that  whatsoever 
is  not  seen  at  the  particular  moment  by  the  eye  of  the 
body  is  an  object  of  faith ;  whether  it  be  the  historical 
fact,  the  thing  done  yesterday  or  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
or  the  spiritual  existence,  for  which  the  eye  of  flesh  has 
no  vision  ever ;  or  the  future  event,  which  can  be  cal- 
culated by  the  analogy  of  the  past,  or  which  rests  only 
for  its  expectation  upon  the  revealing  word  of  God. 
How  vast  a  range,  and  how  stupendous  a  faculty !  The 
sceptic,  who  mocks  at  faith  in  the  Christian,  lives  and 
walks  by  faith,  in  his  own  narrower  world,  himself.  The 
student  of  history  reads  by  faith.  The  husbandman 
ploughs  and  sows  by  faith.  The  scholar  learns,  and  the 
schoolmaster  educates,  by  faith.  Only  the  Christian 
has  objects  of  faith  which  these  know  not  of,  because 
the  knowledge  of  the  Omniscient  communicates  it- 
self in    Christ,  and  the  sun  of  two  worlds  has  risen 
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upon  him,  with  explanation  at  once  and  healing  in  its 
wings. 

O  wonderful,  more  than  magical,  grace  I  grace  which 
without  miracle  can  remove  mountains!  Strong  in 
faith,  man  can  give  God  the  glory.  He  can  stand  in 
the  clift  of  the  rock  while  God  passes  by,  and  see  (as 
it  is  written)  *that  which  is  behind'  of  Him.  He  can 
interpret  history  by  prophecy,  and  justify  to  himself 
ways  darkest  of  all  ways  to  another.  In  the  most 
critical  moments  of  the  personal  being,  he  commits  his 
way  unto  the  Lord,  and  is  not  afraid  of  any  evil  tidings. 
That  faith,  which  is  the  sight  of  the  invisible,  makes 
him  strong  for  endeavour,  brave  for  conflict,  patient  in 
tribulation,  calm  in  death.  What  region  of  duty,  what 
realm  of  possibility,  what  universe  of  existence,  is  in- 
accessible to  the  foot  or  impenetrable  to  the  eye  of 
faith?  Setting  God  always  before  it,  it  endures  and  it 
dares,  it  works  and  it  prays — toiler  and  sufferer,  con- 
queror and  martyr,  in  one. 

Shall  we  consent  to  part  with  this  friend  because  we 
are  passing  into  an  undiscovered  country?  Shall  there 
be  in  heaven  no  heroism  and  no  sacrifice,  no  ministr}'- 
and  no  waiting,  no  service  for  God  or  God*s  creatures, 
demanding  faith,  or  faith's  glorified  counterpart,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  ?  Shall  we  dare  to  say  that  angels  need  not 
faith,  in  those  errands  of  ministration  to  God's  worlds 
and  to  Christ's  little  ones,  which  are  their  perpetual  work 
and  glory  ?  Shall  we  picture  heaven  to  ourselves  as  a 
state  of  passive  quiescence,  of  luxurious  reminiscence, 
with  no  enterprises  of  service,  and  no  *  renewals  of  the 
youth'  to  adventure  them?  Then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  dare  to  contradict  the  saying,  *  There  abideth  faith.' 
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%,  But  how  of  hope?  Much  that  has  been  said  of 
faith  might  have  been  said,  with  changed  name,  of  hope. 
For  hope  is  indeed  another  name  for  faith,  in  one  of 
its  aspects,  and  with  one  limitation  added. 

Faith,  we  have  said,  has  three  vast  fields  of  expa- 
tiation — the  historical  past,  the  spiritual  present,  the  re- 
vealed future.  Hope  has  but  one  of  these — in  that,  the 
last  of  the  three,  is  its  home ;  but  even  there  it  is  not 
coextensive  with  faith.  Faith  deals  alike  with  a  future 
of  joy  and  a  future  of  terror ;  hope,  like  faith,  is  the 
sight  (more  or  less  vivid)  of  the  invisible  future,  but 
only  of  a  future  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  not  of  a  future 
of  gloom  and  pain. 

These  characteristics  give  it  a  form  and  shape  of  its 
own,  in  which  it  occupies  the  mid  place  between  faith 
and  love. 

Some  might  say,  Is  hope  a  g^ce  at  all?  is  it  not 
rather  a  gift?  Can  hope  ever  be  a  duty?  Can  hope 
sometimes  be  even  a  possibility  ?  Are  there  not  natures 
which  cannot  hope?  are  there  not  circumstances  which 
preclude  hope  ?  are  there  not  even  truths  which  in  some 
cases  would  make  hope  a  lie  ? 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel — ^the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  Gospel  according  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — that  it  makes  hope  a  g^ce.  I  will  not  ask, 
What  would  human  life  be  without  it?  because  you 
might  answer,  Human  life  is  a  dark  and  a  dreary  journey ; 
depression  is  its  tone,  despair  is  its  destiny.  But  I  will 
ask.  What  life  might  not  hope  if  the  Gospel  is  true? 
Where  is  the  limiting  clause  in  the  charter  of  a  free 
salvation — :the  clause  which  bounds  the  Saviour's  atone- 
ment, or  the  clause  which  bounds  the  Spirit's  graced 
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And  I  will  ask  again,  What  life  would  not  be  the  better, 
viewed  even  for  time,  viewed  even  for  its  work,  if  it 
cherished,  if  it  exercised,  if  it  made  a  duty  of  hope? 
*  Be  sober  and  hope  to  the  end*  is  a  precept,  not  a  per- 
mission,  of  the  Gospel.  *  Now  abideth  faith,  hope  . .  / 
is  St.  Paul's  list  of  virtues. 

And  shall  hope  die  with  the  corruptible  r  Shall  hope 
not  enter  the  golden  gates  and  walk  the  streets  of  pearl  ? 
Miserable  carnal  conception  I  An  immortality  of  stag- 
nation? An  eternity  of  monotony?  All  mine  at  once 
that  ever  shall  be  ?  No  long,  beautiful,  boundless  vista, 
of  perpetual  growth  alike  in  knowing  and  being — nothing, 
nothing  but  an  instantaneous,  mechanical,  stereotyped 
perfection,  in  exchange  for  the  glorious  limitless  pros- 
pect, which  was  the  motive  and  the  stimulus  and  the 
spring  of  the  Christian  runner  and  the  Christian  sufferer 
and  the  Christian  soldier  below  ? 

'There  abideth  hope.' 

3.  And  yet  one  grace  more.  *  Charity.'  That  virtue 
which  was  anonymous,  because  non-existent,  till  Christ 
came ;  that  quality,  principle,  feature,  phase,  of  the 
human  being,  which  appropriates  to  itself  one  out  of 
four  Greek  names  for  love ;  that  which  is  neither  passion, 
nor  family  affection,  nor  friendship,  nor  even  the  special 
Christian  *  brotherly  love/  but  the  new  feeling  towards 
all  men,  which  Jesus  Christ  brought  with  Him  out  of 
heaven,  and  which  His  Spirit  breathes  into  all  those 
hearts  of  His  which  are  first  taught  to  drink  in  and  then 
to  reproduce  that  divine  love  of  which  it  is  written, 
'Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He 
loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.' 
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We  read  the  characteristics  of  this  love  in  the  wonder- 
ful chapter  before  us.  And  we  all  feel,  as  we  read,  that, 
if  this  charity,  as  here  delineated,  had  indeed  been  the 
sign  and  seal  of  Christianity  as  ever3nvhere  exhibited  to 
the  world,  nothing,  not  even  infidelity,  not  even  atheism, 
could  have  stood  its  ground  against  it.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ourselves  can  shine  ever  so  faintly  in  that 
light  of  love,  will  be  our  power  for  Christ,  our  testimony 
for  Christ,  in  the  home  and  in  the  street,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  friendship,  and  in  the  world's  places  of  con- 
course. 

It  is  a  grace  distinct  altogether  from  those  spurious 
charities  of  which  the  world  and  the  Church  have  con- 
spired to  lift  several  into  the  throne  of  the  true  Agap^. 
It  is  not  the  charity  which  gives  the  crumbs  of  its  table 
as  a  deodand  upon  the  luxury  of  its  life.  And  it  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  loose  and  easy  virtue  of  tolera- 
tion, which  condones  all  heresies  and  all  immoralities, 
out  of  a  general  indifference  to  revelation  and  virtue. 
These  are  base  counterfeits  of  the  Quinquagesima 
charity,  which,  out  of  love  to  God  and  to  Jesuis  Christ, 
'  sufTereth  long  and  is  kind  . .  .  seeketh  not  her  own  . . . 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
with  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.* 

It  is  deeply  interesting,  and  I  think  profoundly  sig- 
nificant, that  it  is  this  largest  of  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  loving — not  the  love  of  wife  or  child,  not  the  love  of 
friend  or  brother,  not  even  the  love  of  Christian  for 
Christian — of  which  it  is  here  written  that  it  *abideth,' 
that  it  *  never  faileth,'  passing  with  the  Christian  victor 
into  the  heaven  of  his  happiness  and  of  his  service  above. 

Lla 
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It  seems  to  say  to  us  that  there  shall  then  be  a  univer- 
sality and  an  unboundedness  of  loving,  which  shall  count 
nothing  and  no  one  alien  that  God  hath  created,  or  for 
which,  conscious  or  unconscious,  receptive  or  recusant, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  poured  out  His  most  precious 
blood.  The  universal  love  shall  have  swallowed  up 
then  all  human  definitions  and  all  human  conditionings: 
the  reciprocal  love  will  then  be  large  and  ample  as  the 
originating :  *  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one  Lord,  and 
His  name  one ' — *  God  is  Love.' 

We  can  see  then — it  is  the  last  word — why  'these 
three'  should  be  the  three  immortals,  and  why  love 
should  be,  of  the  three,  the  greatest.  These  three — 
because  they  exhaust  among  them  the  possibilities  of 
grace ;  because  there  is  no  virtue  and  no  beauty  which 
one  of  the  three  is  not  or  makes  not ;  nothing  pure  and 
true,  nothing  just  and  honest,  nothing  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  which  does  not  flow  naturally  out  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love,  united  in  one  person,  and  animated  by  one 
Spirit.  Yet,  of  the  three,  love  is  best  and  greatest  and 
loveliest ;  not  because  it  abideth  while  the  other  two 
perish  in  the  crossing  of  the  dark  river,  but  because, 
of  all  graces,  love  is  likest  God — named  by  the  very 
name  of  His  love — its  direct  effluence,  its  exact  repre- 
sentation. 'We  love,  because  He  loved/  and  because 
'  the  love  of  Him  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.* 


•  • 


XLIX. 

JUDGED,  NOT  CONDEMNED. 

1  CorinthianB  zL  80-82* 

For  this  ccmse  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many 
sleep.  For  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged. 
But  when  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
should  not  he  condemned  with  the  world. 

The  season  of  Lent  seems  this  year  to  come  very 
seasonably.  Many  troubles  press  upon  us,  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  church.  At  home  and  abroad — social,  political^ 
and  military  affairs— the  times  are  anxious,  and  even 
critical.  If  we  were  able  to  enter  into  a  still  nearer  and 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  circumstances  of  homes  and  families^ 
of  individual  lives  and  individual  souls,  doubtless  the 
remark  would  have  a  thousand  personal  applications  to 
the  Church  represented  here  to-night,  and  to  the  ele- 
ments of  which  that  Church  is  composed.  It  is  a  relief, 
in  some  sense,  to  have  this  sort  of  correspondence 
and  harmony  between  the  tone  of  our  minds  and 
the  tone  of  our  services.  We  are  addressed  by  the 
season  itself  as  men  not  all  at  ease,  not  quite  pros- 
perous, whether  in  the  things  of  the  life  or  in  the 
things  of  the  soul.  The  Church  is  open  to  us  in 
its  character  of  a  hospital  for  aching  hearts,  wounded 
consciences,  and  suffering  souls.  It  is  an  endearing 
character,  for  such  as  feel  the  need.  It  places  the 
Church  in  the  light  of  an  appropriate  institution,  life 
being  what  it  is,  and  man  being  what  he  is.    May  it 
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be  so,  that  the  few  words  now  to  be  spoken  may  be 
made  indeed  ministerial  to  the  actual  experiences  and 
to  the  actual  necessities  of  those  whom  this  first  day  of 
Lent  has  gathered  for  worship. 

Out  of  a  multitude  of  possible  and  suitable  subjects 
I  have  chosen  these  three  verses  from  St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  They  occur  in  a  memorable 
passage,  full  of  startling  and  even  shocking  disclosure  as 
to  the  early  corruptions,  in  faith  and  practice,  of  a 
Church  and  a  Gospel  scarcely  yet  (even  in  the  world, 
much  less  at  Corinth)  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  That 
ordinance  of  Holy  Communion,  which  has  been  sur- 
rounded in  later  ages  by  a  fringe  and  fence  of  almost 
superstitious  awe,  was  so  little  reverenced  in  the  apostoliod 
church  of  Corinth  that  its  celebration  was  allowed  to 
bring  into  painful  prominence  every  class  distinction, 
and  every  party  difference,  and  every  family  quarrel; 
nay,  even  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the  action  of 
a  disgusting  selfishness,  leaving  one  to  hunger  while 
another  was  drunken,  and  thus  to  profane  the  very  sanc- 
tuary and  shrine  of  our  religion  in  a  way  which  we 
should  have  thought  simply  incredible  if  we  had  not  read 
it  in  the  Scripture  record  under  the  veiy  hand  and  seal 
of  the  holy  Apostle  St.  Paul. 

We  will  not  carry  further  to-night  the  examination  of 
the  context.  What  is  here  written  of  the  abuse  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  other  workings 
of  the  old  Adam  in  the  r^enerate.  Each  of  the  three 
verses  before  us  suggests  its  own  topic  of  doctrine,  per- 
fectly modem  in  its  application,  because  absolutely  ever- 
lasting in  its  truth.  Without  further  preface,  let  us  try  to 
seize  the  point  of  each. 
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I.  'For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  many  sleep.* 

Because  of  this  grievous  fault  and  sin  among  you, 
there  is  weakness,  there  is  sickness,  there  is  premature 
death.  St.  Paul  speaks  as  knowing  that  there  was  at 
Corinth  just  then  a  more  than  average  prevalence  of 
disease  and  mortality.  And  he  speaks  as  one  having 
authority  to  trace  this  condition  to  its  particular  source 
in  human  sin  and  in  divine  judgment.  The  words  of  a 
very  exact  and  accurate  writer  would  have  no  connexion 
and  no  coherence  whatever  without  this  explanation. 
'  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you, 
and  many  sleep.' 

Our  Lord  has  solemnly  warned  us  against  drawing 
such  inferences  arbitrarily.  *  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacri- 
fices, were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things?  Suppose  ye  that  those  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above 
all  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I  tell  you,  Nay.* 
We  are  all  prone  to  this  sort  of  presumption.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  connect  individual  suffering  with 
individual  sin,  and  even  to  imagine  or  to  create  sins  for 
the  very  purpose  of  doing  so,  in  a  spirit  at  once  of  un« 
charitableness  and  of  ignorance  most  repug^nant  to  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yet  in  the  inspired  word  before  us  St.  Paul  certainly 
does  knit  together  a  particular  sin  and  a  particular 
suffering.  Speaking  in  the  Spirit,  he  was  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  so.  It  is  a  passage  by  itself.  We 
cannot  use  it  for  the  condeauiation  of  others.  But 
we  must  ask  what  it  teaches,  for  the  better  under* 
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standing  of  ourselves,  and  of  Grod*s  warnings  and  pro- 
mises. 

Some  of  these  Corinthians — mien  of  one  blood  and 
of  like  passions  with  us — living,  as  we  live,  under  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace  and  the  Spirit,  were  visited, 
for  a  special  sin,  with  special  consequences  of  weak- 
ness, sickness,  and  death.  Less  than  this  we  cannot 
say,  if  we  read  with  intelligence.  St.  Paul  was  inspired 
— if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inspiration-^to  connect 
these  two  as  cause  and  consequence.  Well,  then,  in 
those  days  at  least,  and  in  those  cases  at  least,  there 
was  a  divine  discipline  exercised  within  the  Church  and 
among  Christians.  Stop  there,  if  it  must  be  so.  Stop 
with  that  statement,  if  it  satisfies  you.  Suppose,  if 
you  must  suppose,  that  there  was  something  quite  ex- 
ceptional, something  merely  temporary  and  transitory, 
in  God's  dealing  as  thus  set  on  record.  For  my  part, 
I  must  go  beyond  this.  I  cannot  read  in  this  record 
the  'thus  far  and  no  farther/  I  seem  to  hear  in  this 
word  of  inspiration  the  whisper  (at  least)  of  an  inti- 
mation more  solemn  and  more  affecting.  Though  we 
may  not  confidently  apply  the  revelation  in  particular 
instances,  or  to  any  persons,  certainly,  but  ourselves, 
I  do  catch  here  the  faint  echo  (at  least)  of  a  thought 
which  would  be  very  monitory  and  very  comforting  if 
it  be  true— namely,  that  God  our  Father  has  us  all  in 
His  school,  alike  of  instruction  and  of  discipline,  while 
we  live  here ;  that  He  is  not  only  about  our  path  and 
about  our  bed,  as  the  God  of  knowledge  and  the  God 
of  spirits,  but  is  also  concerned  in  carrying  on  our  edu- 
cation for  a  life  beyond  death  by  a  direct  providential 
dealing  in  the  way  of  mental  and  bodily  chastisement, 
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such,  that  of  Christians  now,  as  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
in  the  first  half  century,  the  words  may  be  true  still, 
'For  this  cause' — because  of  such  and  such  a  sin,  with 
which  the  man  would  not  deal  courageously  and  de- 
cisively for  himself — '  for  this  cause  many  are  weak  and 
sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep.' 

To  some  minds  the  idea  of  punishment  may  be  re- 
pulsive and  dauntii^.  It  is  not  so  to  me.  I  have  seen 
much,  in  my  time,  of  the  beneficent  working  of  punish- 
ment I  have  seen  how  it  has  wrought  in  salutary 
caution  and  warning ;  how  it  has  checked  an  incipient 
career  of  carelessness ;  how,  though  not  itself  joyous  but 
grievous,  it  has  yet  yielded  afterward  peaceable  fruit, 
fruit  even  of  gratitude,  even  of  love,  to  the  very  hand 
that  (most  unwillingly)  inflicted  it  No,  if  I  can  believe 
that  there  is  over  each  one  of  these  lives,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  in  the  main  Godward  and  heaven- 
ward, a  wise  and  fatherly  discipline,  letting  nothing  go 
by  default,  suffering  no  evil  temper  or  harmful  desire 
to  harden  into  obduracy,  but  punishing  each  one,  as  it 
rises,  with  a  stroke  of  suitable  severity,  even  (if  it  must 
be)  with  a  stroke  of  weakness  or  sickness,  humbling  the 
body  that  the  soul  may  be  saved — it  is  to  me  no  thought 
of  horror,  it  is  a  thought  of  hope :  it  speaks  all  of  a 
living  and  personal  God,  not  willing  that  I  should  perish ; 
of  a  loving  and  counselling  Father,  speeding  me — as  He 
best  knows  how — toward  the  haven  where  I  would  be. 

'Many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you;' sentenced 
to  sickness,  or  sentenced  to  that  less  definite  but  scarcely 
less  trying  experience,  the  life  which  is  without  strength. 
'Many  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  many  sleep,'  The 
chastening  hand,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  stops  not  short  some- 
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times  of  taking  the  very  life  itself.  There  are  even 
deaths  which  punish  sin,  and  yet  condemn  not  but 
only  chastise  the  sinner.  Might  we  but  read  it  in  its 
simplicity,  what  comfort  is  here  for  some  comfortless 
mourners!  It  is  hard  to  dissociate  death  from  judg- 
ment It  is  hard  for  the  Christian  mother — I  speak 
that  which  I  know — to  hush  the  agony  over  the  grave 
of  some  soldier  or  sailor  son  taken  away  in  the  very 
dawn  of  manhood,  with  immature  piety,  with  much 
faultiness,  with  little  visible  meetness  for  the  inherit- 
ance which  is  all  in  light;  and  to  believe  that  still, 
for  all  that,  the  young  life  was  taken,  not  in  wrath,  but 
in  chastisement;  taken,  perhaps,  on  purpose  that  it 
might  expand  itself  in  a  purer  air  and  a  higher  com- 
panionship— inasmuch  as  even  of  the  not  lost  and  the 
not  condemned  this  word  is  written  in  the  Bible,  *  And 
many  sleep.' 

2.  Yet  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  teach  us  that  even  these 
non-condemning  judgments  might  be  turned  aside.  '  If 
we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.' 

So  unwillingly  does  God  afflict,  that,  if  the  same  end, 
which  is  our  good,  could  be  otherwise  reached,  it  would 
be.  The  Father  only  resorts  to  punishment  when  to 
spare  it  would  be  cruel.  It  is  our  refusal  to  judge  our- 
selves which  (as  it  were)  compels  God  to  judge. 

How  would  the  divine  Word  attract  and  allure  us  to 
the  work  of  this  season — to  the  work  which  should  be 
the  work  of  all  seasons — by  saying  to  us,  God  would 
depute  it  to  you  :  for  your  own  good  it  must  be  done  : 
do  it  upon  yourselves,  and  the  rod  drops  from  His 
hand. 

St.  Paul  carefully  guards  against  the  idea  of  any  self- 
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infliction  of  suffering,  against  any  practices  of  penance  or 
self-torture,  by  varying  the  Greek  word  when  he  speaks 
of  our  judging.  To  *  judge'  becomes  then,  not  to 
chastise  or  to  punish,  but  simply  to  discriminate  and 
to  discern.  It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  above 
for  *  discerning  the  Lord's  body.'  To  '  judg^'  ourselves 
is  to  sift  and  to  examine ;  to  look  ourselves  through  and 
through,  so  as  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and 
the  vile. 

You  will  say  perhaps.  That  is  soon  done.  'In  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'  It  is  so. 
No  true  discemer  of  spirits,  when  the  spirit  in  question 
is  his  own,  will  find  himself  a  mixed  thing,  a  compound 
of  good  and  evil — at  least  I  cannot  go  with  him  if  he 
does.  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  faults,  and  I  am  made 
up  of  them.  Whatever  else  there  is  or  there  ought  to 
be  must  be  the  absolute  and  alone  grace  which  brings 
the  clean  thing  out  of  the  unclean.  At  all  events,  the 
process  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  is  the  discerning  of 
faults  and  sins ;  those  very  faults  and  sins  which,  if 
let  alone,  must  call  in  the  judge  to  judge  them. 

Brethren,  the  meaning  of  Lent  is  before  us.  It  is  not 
for  the  infliction  of  pain ;  it  is  for  the  discovery  of  sin. 
It  is  for  discernment,  it  is  for  discrimination,  it  is  for 
sifting  and  severing  these  mingled  and  tangled  beings, 
that  we  may  bring  to  the  light,  the  light  of  the  self- 
knowledge  and  the  self-judgment,  all  that  is  lying  at 
present  just  out  of  our  own  sight,  and  therefore  requirii^ 
one  of  two  judges  to  deal  with  it— either  the  man,  or  else 
his  God. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you»  look  upon  this  duty  with 
repugnance.    I  think  that  the  very  idea  now  suggested, 
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that  God  and  you  are  on  one  side  in  the  matter — that 
the  object  of  God  is  your  safety  and  your  salvation,  and 
that  He  is  so  far  from  wishing  to  put  you  to  pain,  that 
He  bids  you  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  yourself  in  the 
way  of  judging,  and  so  to  answer  the  one  purpose,  which 
is  that  of  your  not  being  left  in  self-flattery  and  self- 
deceit — should  win  you  to  the  work  by  a  very  strong 
and  yet  gentle  persuasion.  'If  we  would  but  discern 
ourselves,'  by  a  grave  and  firm  looking  into  the  truth  of 
our  state,  as  living  and  dying  and  again  living  men — if 
we  would  but  know  ourselves  by  this  serious  self-intro- 
spection— '  we  should  not  be  judged  ; '  we  should  not  re- 
quire God  to  inflict  upon  us  either  pain  or  sickness  to 
bring  us  to  sobriety  of  mind  or  to  watchfulness  of 
living. 

Let  me  add  one  word  in  the  same  connexion.  Many 
persons  shrink  from  this  self-intuition  from  the  dread  of 
long  and  difficult  processes,  with  the  help  of  elaborate 
manuals  or  human  confessors — they  have  no  time  for  it, 
they  say,  and  no  spirit.  Will  they  just  bethink  them- 
selves of  that  fountain  divinely  opened  for  sin  and  un- 
cleanness,  into  which  the  plunge  of  the  whole  man,  j.ust 
as  he  is,  is  the  best  and  most  efficacious  purification  ?  and, 
as  the  sufficient  preparation  for  this  sufficient  cleansing, 
that  simple  realization  of  the  face-to-face  solemn  meet- 
ing between  God  and  the  soul,  which  at  once  reveals  to 
it  all  its  defilement,  and  yet,  along  with  that  revelation, 
the  one  other.  He  who  knows  all  loves  better,  and  is 
*  faithful  to  forgive  and  just  tp  cleanse  ? '  Place  your- 
self in  God's  sight,  and  you  shall  know — then  wash  in 
Jordan,  and  you  shall  be  clean. 

3.  There  remains  one  verse  and  one  thought,  as  to 
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the  final  cause  of  that  judging  which  is  chastening — 
*  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.' 

Weakness  and  sickness — even  the  last  sleep  itself — 
all  have  this  merciful  character  within  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  They  are  to  prevent  the  everlasting 
'  damnation ' — they  are  no  tokens  or  symbols  of  it. 

There  is  a  *  world/  a  Cosmos,  St.  Paul  says,  *  lying  in 
the  wicked  one ' — outside  Christ,  and  therefore  without 
hope.  Brethren,  it  is  not  our  office — St,  Paul  says  else- 
where that  it  was  not  his  office — to  define  that  world,  or 
to  judge  it.  We  are  not  of  it — except  by  our  own  wilful 
choice,  we  never  need  be.  God  does  every  thing,  St. 
Paul  says,  to  keep  us  from  having  our  final  part  or  lot 
with  it. 

The  thought  which  does  concern  us  is  this.  There 
is  a  reality  in  the  great  Redemption.  There  is  a  mean- 
ing and  a  power  in  the  Christian  membership.  There 
is  a  vitality  in  the  body  into  which  baptism  incorporates 
us.  With  it  God  Himself  has  dealings,  not  general 
only  but  individual,  not  providential  only  but  spiritual, 
such  as  He  has  not  with  the  world :  and  nothing 
short  of  apostasy,  the  wilful  and  obstinate  'standing 
away  from  the  living  God,'  can  throw  a  man  back  out 
of  the  Church  of  the  divine  chastisement  into  the  Cosmos 
of  the  divine  condemnation. 

Not  for  the  encouragement  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction 
does  St.  Paul  thus  remind  us  of  the  grace  which  is  our 
birthright.  The  very  mention  of  a  world  outside  the 
saved  is  as  painful  as  it  is  mysterious.  Yes,  *  we  know 
but  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  but  in  part;'  not  yet  is 
the  perfect  come,  even  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
of  names  and  words  quite  famih'ar.    Each  revelation 
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starts  from  and  returns  into  mystery :  one  ray  for  one 
moment  lights  up  the  gloom,  and  all  is  dark  again  and 
around.  Enough,  that  we  serve  One  who  is  faithful  and 
just — a  God  whose  nature  and  whose  name  is  Love. 
Let  us  trust  Him — trust  Him  with  the  destinies  of  His 
world  as  with  the  privil^es  of  His  Church. 

Within  that  Church  are  we,  every  one  of  us — brought 
into  it  by  that  evangelization  which  He  has  vouchsafed 
to  England,  by  that  Maver  of  regeneration'  to  which 
He  has  brought  us  each  one.  Not  of  ourselves  could 
we  have  got  either.  He  has  *  prevented  us  with  the 
blessings  of  goodness.'  Disparage  not,  depreciate  not, 
these  two  elementary  gifts.  They  are  our  life.  To 
have  been  anticipated  for  God  by  a  will  not  our  own ; 
to  have  been  put  (by  no  choice  or  act  of  ours)  inside 
that  society  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  dwells ;  to  have 
had  the  right  given  us,  ere  we  could  ask  or  think,  to 
Christian  education,  to  Christian  worship ;  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  first  as  God*s  children ;  to  have  It  promised 
to  us,  *Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  and,  *  Though  he  fall, 
he  shall  not  be  cast  away;'  to  have  been  dealt  with, 
and  borne  with,  and  pleaded  with,  all  these  years,  on  a 
footing  and  presupposition  of  grace — I  know  not  how 
to  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  value  of  these  quiet, 
these  silent,  these  modest  possessions,  ours  all  of  gift, 
not  at  all  of  merit  It  is  of  persons  thus  placed,  and 
because  thus  placed,  within  the  fold  and  pasture  of 
Jesus  Christ— of  persons  like  us,  and  one  with  us,  in 
all  the  ruin  of  the  original  fall,  in  all  the  weakness  of 
the  birth-sin,  yet  also  in  the  divine  right  of  prayer,  and 
in  the  divine  might  of  the  promised  Spirit — that  St. 
Paul  here  says,  that  even  judgment  in  this  life  as  for 
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them  chastening ;  death  itself,  however  premature,  nay, 
if  it  be  even  inflicted  for  the  punishment  of  their  sins, 
may  be  but  the  instrument  of  divine  love,  saving  them 
from  the  final  and  fatal  condemnation  of  the  world. 

*  I  drew  them,'  it  is  written,  '  with  the  cords  of  a  man  ; 
yea,  with  the  very  bands  of  love.'  May  none  of  us 
resist  or  despise  the  drawing.  May  we  learn  the  lesson 
of  lessons— that  life  itself,  this  life  of  time  and  circum- 
stance, with  all  its  pains  and  griefs  ghostly  and  bodily, 
with  all  its  ambiguous  turns,  intricate  windings,  and 
precarious  issues — this  life  itself  is  in  the  hand  of  God. 
Let  us  love  to  have  it  so.  May  the  thought  never  be 
perverted  into  presumption :  may  it  minister  ever  to 
diligence  and  to  watchfulness.  Each  separate  occur- 
rence and  accident  of  this  being,  let  us  see  God  in  it. 
Each  single  thing  that  thwarts  inclination,  that  con- 
tradicts the  self-will,  let  us  ask  concerning  it  whether 
it  may  not  be  an  instance  of  that  judging  which  is 
chastening — an  indication,  therefore,  of  something  in 
heart  or  life  which  hath  been  displeasing  to  Him  who 
loves  us,  and  who  hath  the  charge  of  us.  So  let  us  be 
in  all  things  workers  together  with  God,  for  our  good 
which  is  His  glory.  So,  when  the  great  end  comes, 
which  shall  also  be  the  great  beginning,  may  we  go 
hence,  still  under  the  same  charge  and  the  same  guid- 
ance, to  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  to  be  satisfied, 
awaking,  with  His  likeness. 


L. 

OBJECT  OF  CREATION. 

Acts  zviL  27. 

That  they  should  seek  the  Lordy  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
Himy  and  find  HiMy  though  He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of 
us. 

St.  Paul  is  here  preaching  at  Athens  on  a  singular 
text — The  anonymous  altar.  It  was  a  text  skilfully- 
chosen.  He  tell  his  hearers,  amongst  whom  were  some 
of  the  philosophers  of  that  famous  university,  that  he  had 
noticed,  among  the  various  objects  of  worship  which  met 
him  everywhere  as  he  passed  along  the  city,  one  altar 
bearing  the  remarkable  inscription,  *To  the  unknown 
God.'  In  that  *fear'  which  there  was  then  no  Move'  to 
*cast  out,'  the  soul  of  the  idolater,  though  his  deities 
already  were  legion,  trembled  lest  one  deity  should  inad- 
vertently be  left  out ;  and  to  appease  the  imaginary  indig- 
nation of  that  slighted  one,  he  must  institute  a  sacrifice, 
he  must  consecrate  a  priesthood,  though  he  cannot 
name  the  object  of  the  worship,  and  must  be  content  to 
dedicate  his  altar  to  the  Nameless,  to  the  Unknown.  The 
word  *  Unknown,'  in  the  Greek,  is  that  which  has  given 
a  name  to  one  of  the  many  (so-called)  philosophies  of 
our  own  day — that  of  the  Agnostics  or  *  Knownothings ;' 
a  pride  aping  humility,  by  the  parade  of  what  ought  to 
be  a  terrible  disgrace,  an  absolute  and  universal  igno- 
rance of  everything  higher  and  nobler  than  that  which 
can  be  touched  or  tasted  or  handled. 
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There  was  this  of  superiority  in  the  ancient  over  the 
modern  Agnosticism,  that  it  was  not  above  worshipping. 
Conscious  of  the  very  probable  existence  of  a  Divine 
Being  whom  they  knew  not,  the  reverence  of  the 
Athenians  was  shown  in  building  to  Him  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  and  offering  to  Him  at  least  the  homage  of  a 
will  to  worship  were  there  but  the  way. 

A  grand  opportunity  this  for  the  holy  man  who 
stood  among  them  a  stranger,  but  whose  heart  was  full 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  confessed  themselves  to  be 
in  quest  of,  and  who  was  here  waiting,  by  an  accident 
which  was  also  (in  the  truest  sense)  a  providence,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  two  companions  of  his  onward  journey. 

*  To  the  Unknown  God.'  Then  there  was  yet  a  niche 
vacant  in  the  Pantheon  of  humanity ;  vacant,  by  the 
confession  of  the  world's  own  wisdom;  vacant,  in  the 
mind  athirst  for  knowledge,  still  more  in  the  soul  yearn- 
ing for  love.  Let  St.  Paul  see  whether  he  cannot  fill 
that  vacant  niche  with  the  spiritual  Being  whom  to 
know  is  eternal  life.  Let  him  see  if  he  cannot  appeal  to 
that  heart  which  is  always  more  than  the  head — to  that 
life  of  the  whole  man,  which  is  made  to  feel  every  day 
that  neither  business  nor  ambition  nor  affection  can  fill 
it ;  to  that  life  which  has  death  in  front  of  it,  yet  a 
death  of  which  it  cannot  be  certain  that  it  will  be,  when 
it  comes,  either  a  sleep  or  a  forgetting. 

*  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  the  Un- 
known God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship. 
Him  declare  I  unto  you.* 

St.  Paul  knew  better  than  to  lose  himself  in  subtle 

disquisitions,  as  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the 

various  philosophies,  Stoic,  Epicurean,  and  the  rest  of 
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them,  with  which  Christianity,  in  his  person,  found  itself 
for  the  first  time  suddenly  confronted.  He  had  a  key  to 
human  thought  and  human  feeling,  quite  independent 
alike  of  the  war  of  words  and  the  strife  of  tongues ;  a 
key  to  inmost  chambers  and  divinest  sanctuaries  of  the 
being.  It  was,  the  mention  of  a  personal  God,  who  has 
us  all  in  His  holy  keeping;  maker  of  all  things,  and 
therefore  needing  no  material  offerings;  giver,  to  each 
one,  of  life  and  breath  and  all  things ;  assigner,  by  His 
irresistible  will,  of  the  place  and  of  the  time  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  existence  ;  and  all  this,  with  a  definite 
purpose,  the  happiness,  where  alone  it  can  be  found — in 
Himself— of  all  the  sentient,  intelligent,  moral  creatures, 
thus  brought  into  life  by  Him,  thus  ordered,  and  thus 
sustained. 

A  death-blow  is  here  given  to  the  superstition  and 
the  idolatry  which  had  stirred  his  spirit  as  he  dwelt 
and  as  he  walked  in  Athens :  but  it  is  given  in  that 
tone  of  tenderness  and  of  intelligence  and  of  sympathy 
which  charms  while  it  wounds,  and  heals  as  it  slays. 
For  all  this  gigantic  lie — the  whole  phantom-universe  of 
idolatry — St.  Paul  will  substitute  one  satisfying  truth. 
All  these  specious  and  beautiful  shadows  St.  Paul  will 
replace  by  one  magnificent  reality.  God  the  Creator  is 
the  natural  rest  and  goal  of  the  thing  created.  When  the 
heart  turns  to  Him,  it  is  a  return.  When  the  spirit  says, 
in  the  far  country  of  its  wandering  and  of  its  exile,  *  I 
will  go  to  Him,'  it  speaks,  instinctively  and  of  course,  as 
of  a  going  home :  for  there  is  One  there  of  whom  the 
idea  has  but  to  be  aroused  and  awakened — it  is  an 
original,  it  is  a  primeval,  idea :  *  I  will  arise  and  go,'  it 
says,  not  to  a  strange  place,  and  not  to  an  imaginary 
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visionary  person  :  however  far  away  the  place,  and  how- 
ever forgotten  and  ignored  the  person,  the  first  cry  of 
the  new  resolve  still  breathes  itself  thus — and  St.  Paul 
tells  it  here  the  reason — *I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my 
Father.* 

St.  Paul  did  not  leave  even  these  free-thinkers  of 
Athens — he  would  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in  doing 
so — without  one  closing  word,  however  impatiently 
listened  to,  concerning  the  distinctive  Christian  verities 
of  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  But  he  first  laid  the 
foundation  deep  in  matters  to  which  conscience  and 
reason  are  responsive — the  unity  and  the  personality 
and  the  spirituality  of  God,  the  one  Creator  and  the 
one  Ruler,  who  has  made  all  nations  of  one  blood,  has 
determined  where  all  shall  dwell,  within  what  limits  of 
space — however  despots  and  conquerors  of  earth  may 
boast  of  their  own  sovereignty  or  of  their  own  prowess — 
and  for  how  long  each  particular  race  shall  retain  its 
position,  and  when  precisely  each  in  its  turn  shall  retire 
and  make  room  for  the  next  and  for  the  one  following. 
And  all  this,  for  a  purpose,  a  definite  purpose,  defined 
in  the  text,  *  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  so  be 
they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,  though  indeed 
He  is  not  (ar  from  every  one  of  us.' 

There  is  something  which,  if  we  were  reading  an  un- 
inspired address,  we  should  all  call  striking  and  original 
in  the  view  here  presented.  St.  Paul  declares  the  unity 
of  the  human  species,  and  its  predestination  to  particular 
localities  and  particular  periods  of  being,  to  have  had  a 
special  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  Himself. 
*  God  that  made  the  heavens  . . .  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  . . .  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord.'     It 
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is  the  unity  of  the  origin,  which  at  once  stimulates  the 
search  and  makes  possible  the  finding. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  St.  Paul  to  be  here 
anticipating  the  theories  of  a  later  age  as  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  species.  Nor  do  we  at  all  encourage  the 
hasty  objection  to  such  theories,  that  they  would  neces- 
sarily set  aside  the  divine  Creator.  There  may  be  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  developement  and 
atheism.  Leave  us  the  divine  origination  of  the  first 
atom,  and  we  scarcely  care,  as  believers — whatever  other 
objections  may  suggest  themselves — whether  the  divine 
originator  acted  by  an  instantaneous  creation,  or  acted 
through  a  multitude  of  successive  expansions  of  which 
He  Himself  had  placed  the  capacity  in  the  first  atom. 
St.  Paul,  of  course,  went  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the 
inspiration  of  which  he  elsewhere  writes  such  grand  and 
august  things.  St.  Paul  believed  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  probably  took  it  literally.  Only  we  ought  to  be 
more  careful  than  we  sometimes  are  in  bandying  the 
words  *  infidel*  and  *  atheist,'  where  perhaps  a  more 
exact  use  of  language  would  limit  the  difference  to  a 
question  (itself  sufficiently  important)  about  the  extent 
or  the  meaning  of  Inspiration.   - 

Now  let  us  leave  Mars'  hill  and  the  original  audience 
of  this  divine  sermon,  and  try  to  bring  the  text  home 
to  this  place  and  time. 

St.  Paul  spoke  to  a  congregation  of  idolaters.  Mingled 
amongst  them  were  philosophers — ^who,  however  they 
might  in  their  hearts  despise  it,  yet  for  political  and 
other  reasons  propped  the  idol  system.  And  he  spoke 
of  human  nations,  in  their  providential  limitations  of 
time  and  space,  as  so  conditioned  and  so  limited  for  the 
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purpose  of  awakening  in  them  a  search  after  the  divine 
and  spiritual  Being,  their  Author  and  Ruler. 

We  speak  in  a  Christian  church.  We  speak  to  per- 
sons who  would  count  it  an  affront  (it  appears  that 
some  open  enemies  of  the  Gospel  do  so)  to  be  called 
infidels  or  unbelievers.  Brethren,  suffer  the  word  of 
enquiry.  Have  we  all  done  the  thing  St.  Paul  speaks  of? 
Have  we  all  answered  what  he  declares  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  our  being  formed  into  a  nation — in  other  words, 
of  our  being  Englishmen  and  not  foreigners — English- 
men of  this  century  rather  than  of  some  remote  age — 
namely,  that  we  should  seek  God?  Would  that  expres- 
sion describe  us,  characteristically,  or  indeed  at  all  ? 

What  a  seriousness,  what  an  earnestness,  what  a 
dignity,  is  given  to  a  life,  young  or  old,  which  is  really 
seeking  God !  There  is  nothing — no,  not  even  the  having 
found — quite  so  touching,  or  quite  so  beautiful.  I  need 
not  describe  the  life  to  you.  There  is  a  deep  conscious- 
ness, lying  at  the  bottom  of  all,  that  there  is  something 
wanting  to  me  as  I  am.  I  am  like  the  owner  of  a  whole 
flock,  that  has  lost  just  one.  I  am  like  the  possessor  of 
ten  pieces  of  money — why  am  I  awake  when  others  are 
sleeping?  why  is  my  light  burning,  when  the  curfew 
bell  has  extinguished  the  lights  of  all  my  neighbours  ? 
I  have  lost  one  piece.  There  is  much  to  make  my  lot 
happy :  I  have  friends,  I  have  a  home,  I  have  a  pros- 
perous business,  I  have  excellent  prospects,  I  have 
much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years:  one  thing  is 
lacking — and  it  is  the  one  thing  needful  That  is  why 
I  am  restless  and  anxious.  That  is  why  I  rise  early,  and 
late  take  rest.    My  soul  is  not  satisfied.    I  am  not  sure 

what  is  above  me,  as  to  the  love  of  God :  I  am  not  sure 
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what  is  beyond  me,  as  to  the  life  after  death.  There- 
fore I  am  seeking,  seeking  still.  God  is  not  yet  appre- 
hended. I  cannot  yet  fully  deal  with  Him  as  my  God. 
I  am  seeking  Him — I  have  not  found. 

How  blessed  a  life !  how  high  above  grovelling  and 
wallowing  and  self-indulging !  how  high  above  the 
pleasure-hunting  and  mammon-serving  of  the  multi- 
tude! The  very  countenance  speaks  of  things  higher  and 
more  substantial.  It  is  not  at  rest,  I  know — but  it  is 
lifted  already  toward  the  things  above — it  is  busy  in  the 
search  after  the  invisible  and  the  eternal. 

This  is  what  alone  rescued  the  philosophy  or  the 
religion  or  the  patriotism  of  Athens  from  utter  d  gra- 
dation and  utter  despair.  There  was,  in  the  nobler 
spirits,  a  *  seeking ' — and  they  threw  into  the  pestilential 
waters  around  them  of  vice  and  ungodliness  the  par- 
tially healing  salt  of  endeavour,  of  effort,  of  aspiration. 

*  Blessed  are  your  eyes,'  our  Lord  said  to  us,  *  for  ye 
see.'  Is  it  so }  Is  it,  in  the  best  of  us,  much  beyond  a 
seeking  '>  What  shall  we  say  of  the  many  ?  what  of  the 
giddy  young  ?  what  of  the  toiling,  slaving,  selfish  old  ? 

We  ought  to  despise,  we  ought  to  hate  ourselves,  while 
we  can  be  self-satisfied  in  the  thing  that  is.  All  can  do 
this — they  can  recognize  their  own  blindness  and  their 
own  ignorance ;  they  can  desire,  they  can  aspire  after, 
light;  they  can  light  the  candle,  they  can  sweep  the 
soul's  chamber,  they  can  seek  the  thing  missing,  they 
can.  *  wish  for  the  day.' 

Very  beautifully  does  St.  Paul  paint  to  these  Athe- 
nians the  nearer  and  the  remoter  hope  of  the  seeking. 
*  That  they  might  feel  after  Him ;  *  like  those  who  grope 
in  the  darkness  for  an  object  known  to  be  there^  but 
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inscrutable  to  sight.  How  descriptive  of  the  souFs 
search  after  the  invisible  God !  Yes,  when  we  kneel  on 
our  knees  in  some  season  of  distress  and  perplexity — or 
in  that  morning  hour,  of  which  all  have  experience, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  but  gross  darkness  is  upon 
the  heart — when  we  feel  that  work  is  before  us,  and  trial 
is  before  us,  the  known  and  the  unknown,  and  that 
strength  is  weakness  and  hope  is  gloom  till  Christ  has 
risen  upon  us,  and  yet  the  prayer  will  not  utter 
itself,  and  the  heart  will  not  answer  the  summons  to 
wake  and  lift  up  itself — who  does  not  know  at  such 
times  what  that  *  feeling  after*  is  of  which  St.  Paul 
spoke?  Happy  is  he  who  has  had  grace  to  try  it — to 
say  to  himself,  *  It  is  mine  own  infirmity  —  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most 
Highest,*  His  wonders  wrought  of  old  time  for  genera- 
tions of  His  redeemed,  who  have  had  no  plea  but  His 
promise,  and  no  hope  but  the  creatureship  and  the 
redemption.  Yes,  He  is  here,  and  I  will  not  let  Him  go 
until  He  bless  me. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  seeking,  and  we  have  spoken 
of  the  feeling  after — which  of  us  all  shall  tell  of  the 
finding.^ 

Evidently  it  is  the  word  for  that  great  answer  to  the 
prayers,  it  may  be  of  hours,  or  it  may  be  of  half  a  life- 
time, which  have  besought  a  conscious  sonship  and  a 
sweet  and  blessed  companionship  of  the  Unseen — that 
great  answer,  which  has  revealed  God  to  the  soul  in 
His  love  and  in  His  loveliness,  so  that  never  again 
shall  any  created  light  outshine  Him,  and  never  again 
shall  any  earthly  joy  have  any  beauty  in  it,  or  any 
sweetness   in   comparison,   that   we    should   desire    it* 
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Happy  is  he  to  whom  this  finding  has  been  vouchsafed 
— shall  I  dare  to  add,  happier  he  who  has  found  it 
permanent,  and  walked  in  it  till  the  last  sleep  and  till 
the  great  wakening  ? 

Let  us  not  despair  of  this  finding.  Sometimes  it  may 
come  quite  suddenly,  and  we  wonder  with  ourselves 
what  we  are  that  it  should  be  ours  when  others  lack. 
Sometimes — ^short  of  this — ^we  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  The 
presence-doors  open  for  a  moment,  and  we  can  see 
that  the  King  is  within  in  His  beauty.  They  may  close 
again,  through  our  faintness  of  heart  or  carelessness  of 
living.  But  never  can  we  forget  that  one  glimpse  — 
vouchsafed,  perhaps,  at  some  critical  instant,  just  in  time 
to  save  us  from  a  fearful  fall,  or  to  comfort  us  under  a 
crushing  sorrow — never  can  we  forget  it.  It  comes  back 
upon  us  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day,  and  we  think  how 
real  it  was,  and  how  substantial ;  and  we  steady  our- 
selves in  the  memory  and  in  the  hope,  and  we  feel  as 
though  there  was  just  that  in  it  of  personal  application 
and  individual  assurance,  which  shall  prevent  our  writing 
the  fatal  word  against  ourselves,  even  if  it  tarry  long,  or 
come  not  again. 

Mysterious  is  the  outward  life,  more  mysterious  the 
inward,  measured  out  to  us  day  by  day  as  we  walk  the 
round  of  being.  How  unequal,  to  the  outward  observer, 
the  lot  of  one  and  of  another!  The  'seeking'  being 
equal,  the  'feeling  after'  being  equal,  how  unequal,  to 
our  apprehension,  the  several  *  findings !  *  How  does  one 
walk  in  darkness,  and  see  no  light — another,  almost 
without  a  delay  and  without  a  misgiving,  is  let  in  at 
the  '  door  opened  in  heaven,'  and  comes  back  amongst 
us  with  the  very  '  skin  of  the  face  shining.' 
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Patience !  Not  comfort,  but  perseverance,  is  the  thing 
vital.  In  many  senses^  not  the  conscious  *  finding,'  but 
just  the  persistent  'seeking,*  and  just  the  resolute  *  feel- 
ing after.*  Where  these  are — and  where  they  are  clung 
to,  whatever  betide — there  is  the  token,  the  evidence, 
and  at  last  the  exceeding  great  reward. 

St.  Paul  adds  one  word  of  sustaining  power  la  the 
last  clause  of  the  text.  *  Though  He  be  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.'  It  is  a  matter,  he  says,  of  diligent  seek- 
ing, of  anxious  feeling  after,  oftentimes  of  difficult  and 
late  finding,  though  God  is  so  near  every  one  of  us  that 
in  Him,  before  the  search,  we  actually  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being. 

It  is  a  strong  encouragement  to  the  search.  *  Say 
not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  go  up  for  me  into  heaven? 
or.  Who  shall  go  down  for  me  into  the  deep?'  Only 
stretch  out  the  hand,  only  speak  the  word,  only  realize 
the  presence — and  it  is  there.  Every  life  is  given,  every 
hour  is  lived,  every  breath,  is  drawn,  in  Him — in  the  sus- 
taining presence,  in  the  containing  hand,  of  Him  whom 
to  know  is  life.  Doubt  not  that  prayer  is  heard,  doubt 
not  that  desire  is  known,  doubt  not  that  every  tear  and 
ever}"  sigh  is  recorded  in  that  heart  of  love,  and  in  that 
will  to  save. 

Only  may  He  begin  the  good  work  in  us.  May  He 
make  us  to  feel  our  misery  in  acquiescing  in  our  low 
estate.  May  He  stir  in  us  the  desire  for  a  life  higher 
than  this  life  and  nobler.  May  He  say  within  us,  as 
He  has  said  to  all  of  us  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  *  Seek 
ye  my  face.'  May  He  draw  forth  from  us,  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  the  earnest  response,  *  Thy  face.  Lord,  will 
I  seek,*     By  little  and  little,  may  He  allure  us  on  into 
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the  brightness  of  the  vision  and  into  the  directness  of 
the  communion.  Morning  by  morning,  may  He  open 
the  ear  to  hear :  evening  by  evening,  may  He  refresh  the 
soul  with  grace.  At  last,  may  He  stablish,  strengthen, 
and  settle  us — till  the  latest  day  of  earth  shall  pass  by 
an  almost  imperceptible  transition  into  the  first  day  of 
heaven. 
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